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The recent coal workers' strike was reported to be the biggest industrial 
action for any sector in terms of number of workers involved since the 1974 
railway strike. All five mainstream major trade unions gave a call for a five day 
strike with a joint 10 point demand centred on opposing the privatisation of 
the coal sector, with special reference to the recently enacted Coal 
Mines(Special Provision) Ordinance/Bill 2014 to facilitate coal block 
allocation. The strike was called off after the second day with only an 
assurance from the government to form a committee comprising of T.U. 
leaders, government officials and representatives of Coal India Ltd. to look 
after the grievances of the workers. Along with this a commitment was made 


by the leaders to compensate the loss incurred during the strike, and in return 
continued on inside back cover 
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Our friend and comrade Pete Seeger died a year ago this month, on 
January 27, 2014. Pete was a long-time reader of Monthly Review and, 
occasionally, a writer for this magazine. Harry Magdoff used to say that when 
a letter arrived from Pete, nearly always handwritten and often pages long, 
responding to an article or suggesting a topic to be covered or a book to be 
reviewed, it would go right home with him, to be pondered, considered, 
answered, and, especially, enjoyed. Seegers communications were never 
innocuous: he would tell the editors that something MR had published was 
wrongheaded (or, sometimes, right-headed); he would take an idea, turn it 
over, and suggest where to go with it. Like his music, Seeger’s letters 
demanded engagement, participation—and action. He had a special place in 
the MR family. 

Pete Seeger was born May 3, 1919, into an old New England family 
of musicians and activists. His mother, Constance, was a concert violinist 
and taught at the Juilliard School of Music in New York. His father, 
Charles, founded the musicology program at the University of California, 
Berkeley, from which he was fired for his pacifism in 1918. When he was 
seven, Pete’s parents divorced; in 1932, Charles Seeger married Ruth 
Crawford. Now considered to be one of the most important modernist 
composers of the twentieth century, she had a profound interest in folk 
music, something she passed on to her children and stepchildren. In fact, 
all four of Pete’s half-siblings became folk singers. 

During the Depression, Charles Seeger worked for various New Deal 
agencies, often traveling with his family. On one such trip, for the Farm 
Resettlement Administration, Pete first heard the five-string banjo that would 
come to be his signature instrument. After attending boarding school, Pete 
followed family tradition to Harvard, where he studied with Paul Sweezy, and 
like others in his highly politicized family and world, he chafed at his inability to 
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do anything about the suffering he saw all around him. He dropped out of college 
and went to New York City to work for the Archives of American Folk Music 
founded by the great ethnomusicologist Alan Lomax. There Seeger’s engagement 
with music and his emergent radical political perspective came together, and hi: 
life’s vocation was set. 

Seeger met Woody Guthne in 1940 and, with him and others, went on to 
found the Almanac Singers. The Almanacs, a collective that included Lee Haye 
Millard Lampell, Sis Cunningham, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee, and othe; 
were committed to radical political action. They performed for CIO organizin 
campaigns, writing, singing, and performing pieces like “Talking Union”—“. 
you want higher wages let me tell you what to do /You've got to talk to the boys ir: 
the shops with you....” In wartime 1942, Seeger was drafted—and coincident! 
joined the Communist Party. While on leave, he continued to perform with th 
Almanacs, recording songs like the “Ballad of Harry Bridges” and, more 
famously, “The Reuben James,” about a torpedoed U.S. cargo ship sunk by a 
Nazi U-Boat. “The Reuben James” became a kind of anthem for National 
Maritime Union members (among them Guthne) who sailed the dangerous 
Atlantic to Britain and the Soviet Union. The Almanacs also released an album 
of Songs of the Lincoln Battalion (still available from Folkways Records), 
chronicling the exploits of the volunteers from around the world who went to 
Spain to fight Franco’s fascism during the Spanish Civil War. 

On his return from military service on Saipan Island in the Pacific, Pete, 
by now married to Toshi Aline Ohta, resumed both singing and activism. He 
organized and led People’s Songs, founded in 1946 to “Create, promote and 
distribute songs of labor and the American People.” People’s Songs 
published The People’s Songbook and supported Henry A. Wallace’s failed 
1948 anti-Cold War Presidential campaign. Toshi Seeger went on to help 
found the Newport Folk Festival and, in 1965, joined the Selma to 
Montgomery voting rights march. 

From here, Pete’s story is picked up, in a variety of different registers, by 
the contributors to this section. 

Unable to find a job after the 1948 election, Seeger worked as a music 
teacher at progressive schools in New York City, first at the City and 
Country School (where decades before Leo Huberman had taught) and 
then the Downtown Community School. Emily Paradise Achtenberg’s 
article details Seeger’s work with the latter and, more particularly, with its 
summer camp, Camp Woodland, where she encountered Pete. 

Brett Clark and Scott Borchert narrate Seeger’s ongoing career, his work 
with the Weavers—Pete, Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hayes, and Fred Hellerman, 
who, arguably, led the folk music upsurge in the 1950s and ’60s, gained 
national acclaim, and were blacklisted for their trouble—and his central place 
in the folk music revival. Clark and Borchert also chronicle Pete’s political 
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evolution as his voice moved from the margins to the (nearly) mainstream. 

As lyrical in prose as in song, Holly Near tells us about Seeger’s resonant 
talent and clarity, abilities that made him both a beloved artist and a towering 
- figure in this country’s popular culture. And she warns us, too, of the danger 

of making an icon of Pete and thereby losing sight of all the other troubadours 
who do (and do not) survive the “hazards of truth-telling.” 
$~ Providing a framing analysis of Seeger’s commanding radical presence of 
‘“hearly seven decades is Daniel Rosza Lang/Levitsky’s examination of Pete as 
8{ultural worker and organizer. 
H Tt is hard to describe the wonderful stew that was Seeger s humanity, 
f imagination, and influence. Hard to say exactly what we will miss so deeply. 
“But Pete’s sister and singing comrade, Peggy Seeger, comes close: 


HERE’S PETE 

A bunch of rocks, sittin’ on a hill 
Doing what rocks do, sittin’ still 

On a stone nearby there’s a lanky man 
With a longneck banjo in his hand 
Now normally rocks don’t do a thing 
But one by one they begin to sing 
[Chorus]: It’s Pete, It’s Pete 
Strummin’ his banjo, stampin’ his feet 
That lanky man goes down your street, 
What do ya know, you’re singing 


~ 


Now down in the cemetery folks don’t move 
They just lie there in their groove 

Sittin’ under a tree there’s a lanky man 
With a longneck banjo in his hand 
Now normally dead folks don’t say a thing 
But ghostily the voices begin to sing 


[Chorus] 


There’s a place nearby not far from here 
Where folks can’t talk and folks can 't hear 
‘Here he comes that lanky man 

With a longneck banjo in his hand 
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Like an angel choir, like birds on the wing 
All these folks begin to sing 


[Chorus] 


Raise your voice, loud and sweet 

Feel that rhythm and tap your feet 4 
Turn, turn hear the banjo ring 

The whole wide world begins to sing 


Saint Peter will smile when Pete comes along 


And God himself ll sing those songs 
[Chorus] 









MONTHLY REVIEW 


It all began on February 1, 1960, when four freshmen at a Negro 
College in Greensboro, North Carolina, took seats at a lunch counter 
downtown. [Howard] Zinn [in SNCC: The New Abolitionists| devotes 
only a paragraph to that momentous event—a paragraph illuminated by 
the laconic statement of one of the demonstrators: “For about a week we 
four fellows sat around... talking about the integration movement. And 
we decided we ought to go down to Woolworth’s and see what would 
happen.” What happened is that they started a movement that soon took 
on the proportions of a revolution. Within a year over 50,000 people— 
mostly Negroes—had participated in one kind of demonstration or 
another in a hundred cities in the United States and over 3,600 
demonstrators had spent time in jail. 

At first there was no central direction to the sit-ins. Each one simply 
showed sparks which caught fire in other communities. Hardly a month 
had passed, however, before Ella Baker, then in charge of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference in Atlanta and an experienced cavil 
rights worker and organizer, decided something should be done to 
coordinate the spontaneous demonstrations. A conference was called for 
Easter weekend, 1960, which was attended by over 200 people, including 
126 student delegates from 50 Southern communities in 12 states. 
SNCC [the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee] was born at 
this conference. 


— Nell Salm, “The New Abolitionists,” Monthly Review, January 
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: Who Was This Pete Fellow? 


dolly Near 


Pete Seeger was bigger than life. And like a character in a mythological 
tale, before long his shoe size will grow to such a degree that he will scale 
snowy mountains and wade across oceans. He will look over the tops of 
Redwood trees and when he dips his hand down into the Hudson River, the 
water up to his elbow, his fingers will reach down to the bottom of the deepest 
pool and pull up a giraffe and a baby grand and we will forever sing about the 


magic river. 


This mythology will be enjoyed by the living for generations to come. A 
next generation of troubadours will sing deep into the little faces who, with 
wide eyes, imagine such a music man. 

Pete? He may roll his eyes and hope everyone returns quickly to the truth 
OR he may enjoy becoming part of a new “Abiyoyo,” a tale that ‘will sprout 
banjos of unprecedented size and color and confront the mean fearful spints of 
- a creature named “houseofunamenanactivitiescommittee’—a wild and 
‘inexplicable society of exaggerated creatures with a name so long that only 
Mary Poppins will attempt its unraveling. 

Other mystical visions will dance across the mountain: a Chilean 
troubadour who nightly passes over the walls of a great stadium and returns 
to the snow-capped Andes; a Spanish painter who puts limbs and breasts 
and horses’ heads where none have ever been before; an African American 
contralto who defies freezing temperatures with simply the sound of her 
voice and invites a nation to put on its Sunday best. 

So it will go, until Pete is no longer a man. In truth, we who have come to 
mistrust our challenging species, feel relief to know that he was not quite made 
of the same stuff as the rest. 

The sweet children left standing on the sides of playgrounds, last chosen 
for the teams, will find solace in odd stringed instruments and drums made 
of garbage cans. They will scale rock so as to wander up behind the banjo 
now carved into the big stone mountain alongside the heads of presidents. 
They will survive the bully or the drunken uncle by flatpicking “Freight 
Train” left-handed and right-handed and Elizabeth Cotton-handed and 
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may someday come to ask, “Who was this Pete fellow?” 

And because of who they are, they will find the rough edges, the moments ° 
of doubt, the facts of privilege, the courage of political conviction, the actor: i 
who knew the power of theater and mythology. 

In amazement, they will read the disappointed ramblings of aging folk critics’ i. 
who declare, “Pete was the last of the great political folk singers so let’s name - 
bridges after him.” The children will laugh and, without hostility, they will have - : 
the good sense to say, “Really? What about me? I know the same chords. I 
know how to tell a really good story. Only I am living NOW rather than 
THEN. And those of us living now are seldom seen until we are invited into 
that part of memory that is called then.” 

The shaman children (who can no longer be identified by a color or a 
gender because, as the new story will soon reveal, everything went all 
twirlywick) will discover that there are reasons why “Pete Seeger” was even 
possible. They will toss the story of Pete into the air and watch a thousand 
red ‘n gold leaves from the trees of Beacon land in the shape of notes in the 
- bottom of a tea cup. 

Old women with hair the color of glaciers and fingers as long as an ax 
handle will groan, for although the historic reasons for “Pete” will never 
return in the same shape and form, never be repeated in his image, the 
dangerous song will come again. How the women wail! “Beware! The reason 
for the song will be repeated again and again, for it always has and it always 
will, for pete’s sake.” 

And the wind comes up singing 

With billowing force 

Unless the women return, unless the women return 

And the moon crosses the sky 


Without changing her course 
And that is what pete thought, what pete thought, what pete thought...... 


And the grieving laughter will shriek along the trail of tears, the 
appalachian trail, the slave trade routes, the locked windows of the triangle 
’ shirtwaist factory, the hanging ropes in the town square of salem, the 
institutions where sane people went crazy, the hidden paths to camps of 
internment, the hospitals strewn with roses and bodies of people with AIDS 
and cancer. Beware the tall tale, the witches will cry. Gather the instruments 
of music so they will not be destroyed in fire. 

The storytellers rest for a moment, exhausted by their theatrical 
recollection of a time well lived. And the scholars, in somewhat more refined 
tones, will remember that there could not have been a Pete without a Woody, 
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without a Toshi, without a Harold Leventhal, without the Weavers, without 
children, without the guardians of children, without a civil rights and labor 
movement, without songs being covered by pop stars and producing large 
royalties, without commie summer camps—even without the McCarthy 
hearings. And in understanding that, they will understand why Pete’s 
longevity became historic glue. 

The children, now musicologists and anthropologists, will hopefully 
include race, class, gender, technology, capitalism, and all such things in their 
toolbox of research, which by design, complicates the ways in which we 
remember Pete Seeger and his legacy. 

And these little faces, now grown round and wise, will learn to interpret 
the intentional silence, the revisionist history, the rounding off of edges. 
When they see Hudson River, they will insist on adding the words 
pollutants and factories. When they see the words “We Shall Overcome,” 
they will demand the words lynching and racism. When they hear the song 
“Wasn’t That a Time,” they will connect it to the current war and ask why 
children are sent to die as the first line of defense and know there was good 
reason why Pete was not allowed to sing his song at the HUAC hearings. 
They will insist that Pete Seeger was a radical voice for Peace AND 
Justice. And they will know that he came from education and privilege and 
did not walk his path alone. 

And if they dig a little deeper, they will be relieved to know that icons 
were not always icons. They had their own ups and downs. And they will 
notice how we, the living, choose to celebrate these giants and, at the same 
time, remember that they were not always giants. 

Not all, but some, will be wise enough to know that when we honor one 
and lift that one to iconic stature, we must honor all. We must honor everyone 
in the social change activist circle around the world who writes, performs, 
presents, funds, works in service, is imprisoned, followed, and left unemployed 
even by allies. WE must honor all the troubadours who survive (and those 
who do not) the life-threatening hazards of telling the truth. 

The children, who now no longer wait to be chosen for the team, know 
that they ARE the team. And if they be vigilant, they will wisely avoid the 
dangers of honoring our icons, singling them out to such a degree that we 
forget the hundreds and thousands who hold space for such an icon to 
flourish. They will ask, without malice, “Has Martin Luther King become 
more famous than the Civil Rights Movement? Is Victor Jara more 
remembered than the murdered and disappeared of which he was one? Is 
Pete Seeger held up so high that memory leaves the banjo in the dust?” 

We are artists at heart and whether heard or paid or remembered, we 
know we are essential to the well-being of soul itself. The poem of Maya 
Angelou about the morning is more remembered than anything else that 
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happened that day. 

We do not know what kind of man John Lennon would have become, but 
he left a song and it is sung every day in Central Park. In the U.S. military, 
women sitting around drinking warm beer might ask one another whether they 
have heard the song “A Gym Teacher” by Meg Christian and, based on the - 
answers, they will know if they can breathe out. The children of Soweto, with 
no possible reason to believe, danced in the dust and rekindled the lost 
integnity of people all over the world. 

And so, dear artists, be brave. The world will not spin without you. This 
is hard work, this singing and dancing and painting and acting and drumming 
and fiddling and filmmaking. Hard work is this truth telling, this noticing. We 
may get the attention of a thousand or the attention of one. We may see our 
work financially supported or, more times, not. We may be dismissed for 
being too political or too feminist or too lesbian or too fat or too dark or too 
angry or too young or too polished or too loud or too simplistic or too 
everything worth being. We may be compared to the giants, held up against 
their light. Still, may we all remember that we are who we are, each carrying a 
note required in the larger chord. - 

And the children, especially the children, must be loved and listened to. 
Can we resist the temptation to compare them to ourselves or to what went 
before? Ah look! Watch them blossom in our appreciation. Watch them grow 
up to be their own giants. 

And around the campfire, when we > know in our hearts that there are 
better songs than “99 Bottles of Beer on The Wall,” let us remember the 
man with a footprint so grand he scaled Hitler’s grave and waded across the 

_big muddy. Remember the singer who wondered where have all the flowers 

gone and mused over hammers, bells, and songs alongside danger, warning, 
_ and love. Remember the inquisitive mind that, with one raised hand, taught 
us to sing our best notes for our rainbow race. Remember the spirit that 
invited us to come along to go sailing down a golden river en route to old 
devil time. And if it is late and the campfire embers are fading, you might 
hear one elder storyteller who no longer sleeps reminisce of the time the big 
fellow magically pulled out of the Hudson River, a giraffe and a baby 
grand. 

Note: On a sloop tour of the Hudson, a sailor desenbed to me items 
dredged up dunng the cleaning effort. Among them were a giraffe and a baby 
grand, tossed into the mighty Hudson late one night when no one was 
noticing. I have no proof but it’s the stuff of which “Once Upon a Time” is 


made. 
a, 
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Don’t Waste Any Time 
In Mourning 


Daniel Rosza Lang/Levitsky 


Pete Seeger was organizing all the time, wherever he went. He sang in 
union halls—to get strikers onto the picket line for yet another zero-degree 
daybreak after weeks without pay. He refused to sing in segregated halls—to 
model anti-racist solidarity for other musicians. He sang in hootenannies—to 
show young white liberals that supporting armed anti-colonial forces in South 
Africa would bring them the joy that comes from fantastic harmonies. He 
sang along the Hudson—because suburbanites need a sense of togetherness 
to fight for a fracking ban. 

In the many accolades Pete Seeger received in the days, weeks, and 
months after his death, there was often something missing—as absent in 
tnbutes from admirers who share his revolutionary politics as in those aiming 
to reclaim him for respectability. That absence is Seeger’s role as an 
organizer, and, more broadly, the role of music (and other kinds of cultural 
work) as organizing, which his life exemplifies. 

Seeger’s work as an organizer may have been most obvious, its goals most 
blatant, in the field—at a miners’ local, at an anti-war demonstration, at a sit- 
in, or a freedom nde. But his work, as a singer, as a song-collector, as a song- 
teacher, was not any less a labor of organizing in the concert hall. And that’s 
not exceptional. That—unrecognized though it often may. be—is what makes 
someone a radical cultural worker. What’s exemplary about Pete Seeger is 
how damn good at it he was. What we need to pay attention to and learn from 
is how he did this important work so well. 

At the root of what Seeger did, and what separates him from many other 
singers with progressive and even radical politics—the Joan Baezes and Peter 
Yarrows, for instance—is his emphasis on the anti-virtuosic, participatory side 
of his work, his endless willingness to suspend an egotistical commitment to 
Performance, and to being a Performer. His competent banjo playing and 
solid singing voice were never the point of his being on stage, and he never 
tried to make them into more than they were. He wanted his audiences to 
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sing, to learn songs, to feel comfortable being loud, whether or not they were 
exactly on key. That’s the kind of listening he encouraged—not the silence 
that surrounds virtuosity. 

This participatory, pedagogical approach interweaves with a commitment 
to reportage. The message of a Seeger concert was often a very simple one: 
“Listen! The people you admire and want to be with, the organizers you 
respect, the folks you want to be seen supporting—they’re singing THIS 
SONG. Here’s how you can sing it too.” His role as a physical bearer of 
songs served to transmit a portable piece of what it felt like to be there (in 
Birmingham, in Soweto, in Managua, in Harlan County) from the bodies of 
one set of singers to another. As a form of radical reportage, this bodily 
mirroring builds solidarity in a different way than either narrative accounts or 
analytic presentations, with different effects on its audiénce. 

When Seeger took the stage, some of his organizing was done through the 
contents of what he communicated—the lyrics he taught and the stones that 
accompanied the songs. But even more, he organized through the modes of 
communication he chose, and the political potential they carried. His 
participatory style and his role as a reporter/teacher both express his core 
approach: he wanted what he did to be collective, and to be in aid of a 
political goal. He worked on the premise that the way you, as an organizer, 
can get to a political aim is by shifting attention from yourself to the mass, and 
guiding what that mass sees as the center point around which it forms. 

Seeger’s choices of musical forms and genres come directly from that 
approach. His adroit work with certain kinds of familianty was key to his 
musical omnivorousness and his ability to jump between musical lineages and 
disparate sources—Afncan-American spintuals to Zulu mbube to 
Appalachian Ulster-Scots ballads to the King James Bible's Ecclesiastes. It 
does not matter where a melody or a lyrical phrase comes from if people kind 
of know it. They do not need to really know the elements that make up the 
. song, just more or less what the words are, roughly how it should sound, 
approximately what the melody’s shaped like. Seeger had a keen ear for what 
would tip those finely tuned scales of familiarity even when a song came from 
far outside the listeners’ usual territory in all kinds of other ways. It was an 
organizing tool he constantly used to make political movements distant from 
his audiences feel nearby, comfortable, and easy to think of as “our people.” 

And it was also a tool that Seeger used to challenge his audiences. An 
audience member from a 1951 concert remembers Seeger playing “two songs 
that scared the shit out of me: “The Ballad of Gus Hall’ and ‘Anrang.’” To 
spell it out: in the former, Seeger invited a U.S. audience to join him in 
expressing solidarity with a member of the leadership of the U.S. Communist 
Party in the year when his Smith Act conviction was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, and in the latter, to sing an anthem of Korean unity while U.S. troops 
fought for partition. Not to sympathize through a screen of plausible 
deniability, but to actually, actively, identify themselves with the Communist 
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“enemy” both at home and abroad. If he could do it, you gould too, and you 
more or less knew the songs already anyway. 

The crystalline militance that story reveals is P P part of Seegers 
power as an organizer and cultural worker. His reputation was never as 
someone who would speak a lot at meetings, but as someone who would 
always speak last and always get whatever he wanted accomplished. He was 
not in the room to talk, but to get something done—and he did that by paying 
close attention to other folks’ agendas, needs, and prionities, and then framing 
his goals through the terms they themselves used. This is very much what he 
did on stage. If he wanted white folks in the United States to feel tied to the 
liberation movement in South Africa, for instance, he would teach a catchy 
song that he could wrap in appealing fakelore with progressive-tinged 
European parallels—but one whose musical form shared enough with the 
songs written and sung in Afncan National Congress guerrilla camps to start 
making that body of material sound less alien.‘ 

Seeger’s role as an organizer, and the approaches he brought to.his 
organizing practice, are by no means unique. They put him in a lineage that 
connects back to Ralph Chaplin, Joe Hill, and the other itinerant cultural 
worker organizers of the Industrial Workers of the World, and their 
equivalents in other parts of the anarchist and. communist movements of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—Morns Winchevsky and Sh. 
Ansky, in Yiddish-speaking Europe, for instance.” And, of course, it has its 
equivalents in our current movements. 

One of the failings of many of the tnbutes to Pete Seeger over the past 
months has been to identify him and his work with “folk music” as a genre or 
style. He never made that mistake—he played the music that.worked for each 
task he wanted to accomplish, whether it came from an old source or new, 
acoustic or electric, Anglo-American or Crimean or Zulu. Those who follow 
in Seeger’s footsteps by imitating his sound almost invariably miss the point, 
wandering off into Bob Geldof territory (like Stephan Said, ki instance) or 
simply drifting i into archival irrelevance. 

The young MCs at the EODUB Sunday night cypher E verses 
about police murders on Long Island and the punk kids singing at ABC No 
Rio’s. HardCore/Punk Matinee about surviving as trans women may or may 
not know Seeger’s songs.” And they do not need to. The parallels to Seeger's 
work in the fertile musical worlds of grassroots. hip hop and punk are there 
because ‘there are cultural worker organizers facing similar challenges: and 
finding similar tactics to his. What they may be able to learn from his example 
is how to do what they are already doing even better. 

That legacy is visible’ in projects like the Rebel Diaz Arts Collective, 
which performed at the Central Park memorial ‘concert for Pete Seeger this 
suminer.* When they visited Ferguson, Missouri, this fall, they brought back 
to their South Bronx:home base the story of how the young organizers at the 
heart, of the resistance to police violence there have made use of commercial 
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pop music. They made sure we knew in New York City how a party song— 
DJ Snake and Lil Jon’s “Turn Down For What”—has become a resistance 
anthem directed against self-appointed “civil rights leaders” urging calm as 
well as against the police and military occupying their hometown. The song’s 
chorus has already joined upraised open hands as an expression of solidarity 
in the streets during protests against the violence of the DiBlasio/Bratton New 
York Police Department. This use of militant reportage through familiar 
music, aimed at participation and solidarity, is precisely Pete Seeger’s kind of 
organizing. 

In Alfred Hayes’s memorial poem for Joe Hill, later set to music by Earl 
Robinson, he wrote “where workers strike and organize / it’s there you'll find 
Joe Hill.” Not because Hill’s songs would not be sung in other places, but 
` because that’s the place where they’d be sung for the purpose that he wrote 
them. And that is true of Pete Seeger too. 


Notes 


1. The Weavers’ “Wimoweh” is not, as it's often described, a traditional song about Shaka kaSenzangakhona as a 
sleeping “king in the mountain” whose messianic retum will bring about a just world, on the modal of England’s 
King Arthur. It's an adaptation of Solomon Linda's genre-defining hit “Mbuba,” an original song that drew on 
Zulu war marching-chant call-and-response structures, among other sources, Linda's song is about a lion, and 
the association between Shaka and leonine power and fierceness is a conventional one, but Seeger seems to be 
the source of the connection between the song and the king—and possibly of the entire putative legend. 

2. Winchevsky, known as “the grandfather of Yiddish socialism,” was the London—and then New York City— 
based organizer, editor, and writer of “Ale Brider,” “Di Tsukunft,” and other classics of the Yiddish radical 
repertoire. Ansky, better known as a folklorist and playwright, was also a lifelong organizer, key to bringing 
radical literature printed in France into Czarist Russia, and the writer of the Jewish Labor Bund’s anthem, “Di 
Shvue,” and other radical staples, including “In Zaltsikn Yam.” 

3. Goldof, the impresario of notorious poverty-pom charity efforts Eke Live Aid and Band Aid. reappeared in the 

public aye this year with an attempt at an Ebola-epidemic-focused recreation of his 1984 “Do They Know It’s 
Christmas” charity single. A//azeera has a sampling of African reactions to this latest exercise in patronizing 
self-importance; see Barry Malone, “We got this, Bob Geldof, so back off’,” A/ Jazeerza, November 18, 2014, 
http:/faljazaera.com. 
Said, who markets himsalf based on his connections to Seager, has repeatedly cited the Galdof-mimic “We Are 
The World” charity single as the model for his “Love, Make the World Go Round,” which he describes as a music 
video “for global unity.” The mismatch between rhetoric and material reality is if anything greater for Ssid’s 
project. 

4. A cypher is a (generally informal) gathering of hip-hop artists to share work, sharpen skills, and support each 

_ Other. it is a paricipatory event rather then a performance for an audience (though thera may be non- 

participants present), and generally involves performers improvising lyrics on the spot—freastyling—in tum (or, 
among beatboxers or breakers, improvising beats or dance sequences). There is a competitive element, but a 
cypher is generally not focused on competition. The term comes from the circle of participants and onlookers, 
deriving, lika a great deal of hip-hop terminology, from the heterodox Musim Nation of Gods & Earths (the so- 
called “5 Percentets”), in whose terminology the numeral “0” and letter “o” are both raferred to as “ciphar” and 
represent completion, totality, and the combination of wisdom, knowledge, and understanding. 
These ara New York City examples, with parallels throughout the United States. The EOQDUB (End of the Weak) 
Open Mic at the Pyramid Club in the East Village is the longest-running hip-hop event of its kind m New York 
City; one of its hosts, Danny “Majesty” Sanchez, is a key organizer around police victence and gentrification in 
tha city and on Long Island. The all-ages HardCore/Punk Matinee at the ABC No Rio social center, about ten 
blocks further south, is a collectively hooked, longstanding home for political punk and hardcore music, 

. The Rebel Diaz Arts Collective (RDAC), cantered on MCs RodStarz and G1, children of Chilaan/Mapuche political 
exiles, is a major force in New York City's radical culture. Even~after being evicted from its workspace in the 
South Bronx, RDAC continues to nurture young artists as well as performing locally and nationally. Their 
work—writing as well as music—can be seen at http://rebeldiaz.blogspot.com. 

a 


a 
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Friends.and Neighbors 
Remembering Pete Seeger and Camp Woodland 


Emily Paradise Achtenberg 


I attended Camp Woodland, a progressive summer camp in upstate New 
York, for four summers starting in 1955 when I was ten years old. When Pete 
died last year, it was my fellow Camp Woodlanders that I most wanted to 
connect with. 

Fortunately, a camp reunion in 2012 had revived many old friendships. 
“Pete’s music was the soundtrack to our lives,” one former camper reminisced 
on the camp listserv. “Pete modeled our values and transformed how we lived in 
the world, just like at camp,” another wrote. 

While Pete and his music touched many lives, those of us who grew up in 
left-wing families during the 1950s and were campers or counselors at 
Woodland felt a special connection. Our memories of Pete and what he 
meant to us—on a personal, musical, and political level—are inextricably 
bound up with our experience of camp. 

Camp Woodland, an interracial, intercultural camp located near the 
Catskill mountain town of Phoenicia, was founded in 1939 by a group of 
progressive educators from New York City, including Norman Studer. 
Studer, who ran the camp until it closed in 1962, was attracted by the 
experimental pedagogy of Little Red Schoolhouse in Greenwich Village 
where he taught for many years. He went on to help found and run Elisabeth 
Irwin High School, and later became the director of Downtown Community 
School (DCS), a progressive parent-teacher cooperative that sent many of its 
students to Woodland. : 

Pete was connected to Camp Woodland at many levels. His father-in-law, 

_ Takashi Ohta, was the camp caretaker during the late 1940s and early ’50s. Pete 
had a close relationship with Norman, becoming the music teacher at DCS after 
he was blacklisted in-the 1950s. His annual extended visits to camp, where he led 
separate workshops for different age groups and a final, glorious, all-camp concert. 
were the highlights of my summers. 

Along with its connection to Pete, Woodland provided an extraordinary 
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environment for the children of leftist parents, where the progressive ideals we 
had inherited were nourished and put into practice. Many campers and 
counselors—around 30 percent, by some accounts—were African American, 
drawn from the ghettoes of New York City and the segregated South. Several 
counselors each summer came from foreign countries. 

Traditional camp activities were revamped and infused with social content, 
turning every event into a political lesson. Instead of color wars, we 
participated in an annual summer Olympics, featuring teams from insurgent 
nations like the Congo and Cuba, which gave us a chance to leam about 
popular rebellions in faraway lands. 

Sull, the sensibility of camp was intensely patriotic, with campers 
gathering at the flagpole each moming to pledge allegiance—at least to the 
democratic and egalitarian ideals that the flag was supposed to represent. As 
one former camper recalled at the reunion, “There was no overtly political 
speech, or indoctrination, or singing of Young Pioneer songs. It was simply 
people learning to respect different cultures, and living their values.”! 

For some “red diaper babies” like myself, camp was a place finally to 
make sense of a childhood fraught with contradictions. Both my father, an 
organizer for the United Electric Workers union, and my mother, a freelance 
writer of socially themed fiction, had been Communist Party members— 
although I did not know that, or much else about their activities, until decades 
later. 

In May 1955, my father was called to testify before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC), an event that threw my family into turmoil and 
left me with many unanswered questions. Too fearful to expose me directly to the 
causes that consumed them,-my parents sent me to camp instead, where they 
knew their values would be reinforced. 

At Camp Woodland, I was astonished to find other children, less sheltered 
and more knowing, who shared the same convictions. Some, including my 1957 
summer boyfriend, even had parents who were in jail. For those children, even 
more than for myself, camp truly provided a refuge from the traumas of everyday 
life, a place where politically persecuted parents were appreciated and their 
cluldren could just be children. 

My new friends at camp knew the same Pete Seeger and Weavers songs 
that I had learned from my parents’ 78 RPM records (the breakable ones) and 
45 RPM discs (with the plastic center inserts). The songs—standing in for our 
shared values—triggered an immediate recognition that allowed fellow campers 
to become instant soulmates, creating bonds that would last, in some cases, for a 
lifetime. : l - 
At camp, we also forged deep connections with our rural Catskill 
neighbors. Through visits to local craftsmen, woodsmen, storytellers, and 
musicians, campers explored, documented, and helped to preserve the 
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disappearing heritage of local mountain communities, including their work 
cultures, crafts, and folklore. In turn, local personalities like Grant Rogers (an 
accomplished fiddler), George Edwards (a woodsman whose ballads were 
later recorded by the Library of Congress), George Van Kleeck (a blacksmith 
who never missed a square dance), and Mike Todd (a bear hunter who 
played a rhythm instrument called the “bones”) became regular fixtures at 
camp, developing strong bonds with individual campers. Upon his death, we 
learned at the reunion, Mike Todd bequeathed his “bones” to an admiring 
Woodland camper. l 

The collaborative efforts between camp and the local communities took many 
forms. The camp magazine Neighbors: A Record of Catskill Life featured regular 
stories documenting the lives and struggles of Catskill mountain people. A 
museum of farm and work tools was assembled in Phoenicia to demonstrate the 
traditional crafts, with campers acting as “docents.” 

Most important were the community linkages forged through music. The 
camp music directors—talented musicologists Norman Cazden, Herbert 
Haufrecht, and Bob DeCormier—composed socially themed cantatas based 
on the history and struggles of the region. “Dingle Hill” was set in the 
nineteenth-century anti-rent wars, while “We've Come From the City” 
recounted the story of local resistance to the Lackawack Dam, which drowned 
several villages. “Sojourner Truth” was a tribute to the abolitionist and 
feminist leader born in nearby Hurley, New York. “Boney Quillan” told the 
tale of a legendary local logger. 

Campers performed the cantatas at the annual Catskill Folk Festival in 
Phoenicia, sponsored by the camp. Local singers and storytellers also 
performed, showcasing the rich local mountain culture, along with seasoned 
musicians like Pete Seeger. The local performers welcomed the opportunity to 
reconstruct their neglected (and almost forgotten) past, and enjoyed having 
their history appreciated, and their songs learned and sung back to them, by 
new generations of city children. 

In his introduction to Folksongs of the Catskills, an extraordinary 
anthology compiled and annotated by Cazden, Haufrecht, and Studer, Pete 
writes: “Every people, every national group, every small tribe or region, each 
has a contribution to make to the world of the future, if there is to be a future 
world at all.”? It was the core of his musical philosophy, as put into practice at 
Camp Woodland. 

Folk music was a constant at Camp Woodland, and a central focus of the 
camp’s democratic vision and practice. In Raising Reds, a study of radical 
summer camps, Paul Mishler writes that by combining the musical heritage of 
the left with that of the camp’s interracial, multiethnic population, and with 
the traditions of the rural Catskills, Camp Woodland helped to create a new 
vision of folk music as popular, democratic culture, paving the way for the folk 
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revival of the 1960s.° 

Pete was the central figure in this process. As Mishler notes, Pete had the 
unique ability to “weave” our songs into a “perspective larger than the music 
itself, and pass them on to the world.”* Many world-famous folksongs 
disseminated by Pete grew from seeds sown at Camp Woodland. 

For example, in 1960 a Woodland counselor added three verses to a song 
Pete had started to write in 1955, creating the famous “circular” version of 
“Where Have All the Flowers Gone?” Campers re-taught the song to Pete, 
and the Woodland version became known throughout the world. In 1962, Pete 
leameď a song called “Gudntanamera” from a Cuban counselor at Woodland, 
a budding musician studying on a Cuban government scholarship in New York 
City, who had been stranded by the U.S. blockade and hired by Norman 
Studer for the summer. 

One of the most significant events in Camp Woodland’s history occurred 
in August 1955, at the end ọf my first summer. A New York State legislative 
committee (the Larkin ‘Committee, similar to HUAC) investigating 
subversive activities in left-wing summer camps had called Norman Studer to 
testify about Communist Party members associated with camp, including 
potentially Pete Seeger. (Both Pete and Norman had appeared before 
HUAC earlier that month, with Pete famously invoking the First 
Amendment and Norman taking the Fifth.) 

The hearing took place on the evening of the camp’s Farewell Banquet, 
with the entire camp and invited local guests assembled and awaiting 
Norman’s return. He showed up late, dressed uncharacteristically in a formal 
suit and tie. After the campers departed, Norman invited the neighbors to 
stay and explained what they were about to read in the woring newspapers. 
As Norman later recounted in his memoirs: 


'I began telling them the story of the investigation. There was a stunned 
silence. But never was there a moment’s doubt about the integrity and 
patriotism of camp. A farmer said, “I’ve been coming here to camp every 
week for 14 summers, and I’ve never heard a mean word.” A dirt farmer 
said, “Most children: are taught only the history of battles. But here at 
camp, teaching the history and folklore of everyday people, that’s teaching 
real Americanism.”° 


It was a poignant testimony to the strength of the local tes and 
relationships that Woodland worked so hard to build—a moment when, 
according to a counselor who witnessed the event, “the connection between 
camp and the community was so much more powerful than the fear.”° As 
Mishler notes, unlike other left-wing summer camps that were driven out by 
hostile community neighbors during the Red Scare, Woodland survived until 
1962 and when it closed it was for financial—not political—reasons. 
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In 1961, after Pete was convicted of contempt of Congress (a verdict 
subsequently overturned on appeal), I was one of many Camp Woodlanders | 
who attended an “Upstate Meets Downstate” tribute concert to Pete at New 
York City’s Town Hall. Pete shared the stage with some of the same 
mountain musicians who joined him every summer at the Catskill Folk 
Festival. Norman Studer, the master of ceremonies, welcomed Pete with these 
words: “Pete Seeger, we honor you and say that this voice of yours must not 
be silenced!”’ 

In 2012, Pete showed up at our camp reunion in Phoenicia and played 
and sang along to quite a few songs. For myself and many others, it was the 
last time we would see and hear him in person. 

The reunion ended with a poignant ballad, “Friends and Neighbors” 
(lyrics credited to George Edwards's mother), that was our traditional camp 
closing song at every Farewell Banquet. It was our goodbye to Pete, and his 
to us. i 


Friends and neighbors, I’m going for to leave you., 

I have no doubt you may think it is strange. 

But God be pleased, I never have robbed, 7 
Neither have I done any wrong. 


Some may say it’s for some bad action, 
Others may say it’s for something wrong. 
Sull others may say a different notion, 


Happened to run into my mind. 


Notes 


1. Seo Camp Woodland Reunion 2012, DYD, produced by Dennis Shaw (Richmondville, NY: Shaw Video Productions, 
2012). Copies can be obtained from http://shawvideoproductions.com, 
2. Norman Cazden, Herbert Haufrecht, and Norman Studer, Folksongs of the Catskills (Albany. SUNY Press, 1982). 
z Pa Mishler, A’ssing Reds (Columbia University Press: 1999). 
. Ibid. 

-5. Camp Woodland Reunion 2012. Norman Studer’s papers, including detailed documentation of Camp Woodland, 
are archived at the university libraries at SUNY Albany; the finding aid is online al 
http:Mibrary.slbany.edu/speccoll/findaids/apap1 16.htmé#scope. 

6. Camp Woodland Reunion 2012. 
7. Ibid. 
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Pete Seeger, Musical Revolutionary 


Brett Clark and Scott Borchert 


There are two moments in Pete Seeger’s life that, if plucked out of time 
and space and held together, seem to illuminate the whole senes of instances 
before, between, and after them. Both moments were captured on film—one 
in black-and-white, the other in color. These events occurred thirteen years 
apart, which is not so long when you consider that Seeger lived for ninety-four 
years and played music for more than eighty years. These moments resonate. 

The first moment occurred in 1955, in New York City. Seeger had just 
testified before the House Un-Amencan Activities Committee (HUAC), 
which ostensibly was investigating Seeger’s ties to the Communist Party USA. 
During the. testimony he explained his refusal to cooperate with the committee’s 
line of questioning: “I am not going to answer any questions as to my 
association, my philosophical or religious beliefs or my political beliefs, or how I 
voted in any election, or any of these private affairs. I think these are very 
improper questions for any American to be asked, especially under such 
compulsion as this.” Seeger allowed that he would gladly discuss the whole of 
his life or the songs that he had sung. He even volunteered to sing “Wasn't 
That a Time,” noting that it might not sound as good without his banjo. He 
would not, however, answer questions regarding the specific instances the 
committee was interested in. Instead, he insisted, “I have sung for Americans of 
every political persuasion...no matter what religion or color of their skin, or 
situation in life. I have sung in hobo jungles, and I have sung for the 
Rockefellers, and I am proud that I have never refused to sing for anybody. 
That is the only answer I can give along that line.” He later elaborated, “I am 
proud of the fact that my songs seem to cut across and find perhaps a unifying 
thing, basic humanity, and that is why I would love to be able to tell you about 
these songs, because I feel that you would agree with me more, sir.” Seeger then 
spoke directly to HUAC’s Chief Counsel Frank Tavenner, who was from the 
coal region in Appalachia, and said, “I know many beautiful songs from your 
home county, Carbon, and Monroe, and I hitchhiked through there and stayed 
in the homes of miners.” When pressed by his inquisitors for specific 
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information regarding events, activities, and performances, Seeger did not give 
in, but responded with some- variation of: “My answer is the same.” He had to 
repeat himself over fifty times. ' 

In the grainy black-and-white kaua of this moment, Seeger has left the 
courtroom and is standing before a cluster of microphones, speaking to the 
press.? He looks tired and slightly bewildered as he again explains his refusal to 
cooperate. Seeger is clean-cut and earnest, wearing a baggy suit, as he answers 
more questions. He looks out cautiously at the microphones, the reporters, and, 
somewhere beyond the camera lens, the audience. No doubt he thinks the whole 
occasion is absurd. After all, as he indicated in his testimony, he makes his 
living “as a banjo picker,” which is “sort of damning, in some people’s 
opinion.” 

Two years after his testimony, Seeger was cited for contempt. In 1961, he 
faced a jury trial, during which the judge excused the jury whenever a witness 
for Seeger’s defense took the ständ. Seeger was convicted and sentenced to a 
year in jail. He was handcuffed and taken to a cell, but was released on bail 
later that day. In 1962, his conviction was reversed and his indictment 
dismissed. 

Throughout much of the 1950s and early ’60s, Seeger was blacklisted. 
He was not allowed to appear on major network television stations, and 
commercial radio stations refused to play his music. Nevertheless, he 
continued his work collecting and sharing people’s music. He spent these 
years working as a music instructor in schools and youth camps. He made 
banjo instructional films and revised his book, How to Play the 5-String 
Banjo, in which he encouraged folks to get together with friends, create music, 
and discover ballads from all “corners of the world.” He explained that 
learning is a process, and a potentally empowering activity: “this manual 
cannot itself teach you to play the banjo. It can, however, I hope, help you 
teach yourself.”* Despite the blacklist, he continued to perform on college 
campuses, and sang at protests, marches, and rallies. He contributed essays to 
Sing Out!/, a leading publication of the folk revival. From 1965 to 1966, Pete 
and Toshi Seeger funded and created a low-budget television series, Rainbow 
Quest, for a local audience around New York, focusing on traditional music 
such as folk, country, blues, and bluegrass. Using whatever means were 
available to him, he continued to share music with people. 

The second moment happened in 1968 when Seeger appeared on the 
Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour, a variety show broadcast by CBS. He had 
first performed on this nationally broadcast show in 1967, which marked the 
end of his blacklisting. Seeger performed his anti-war song “Waist Deep in 
the Big Muddy” during taping, only to learn that it had been cut by CBS 
after he refused to excise one verse. Seeger was incensed. “I’m very grateful to 
C.B.S. for letting me return to commercial broadcasting,” he was quoted in 
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the New York Times, “but I think what they did was wrong and I’m really 
concerned about it. I think the pyblic should know that their airwaves ‘are 
censored for ideas as well as for sex. ” Eventually the censors relented, and in 
1968 he returned to the show. Once again, he played the song, but this time 
it was broadcast into the homes of millions of people. 

. The footage of this moment is in color.’ It is the same’ man from the 
courthouse testimony thirteen years earlier, but he has.changed. Seeger, spotlit 
against a dark background, begins to sing and peers directly into the camera, 
Gone is the caution, the confusion: he is focused and intent. Gone is the suit, 
replaced by a wooly sweater. He looks like a man returned from exile, and he 
digs into the guitar and plays the song like a clarion of his arrival. He taps his 
foot along to the pulse of the song. Occasionally, a look of anger flashes across 
his face, and a slight growl enters his voice. 

The controversial song is an allegory “about” a platoon that is training 
during the Second World War. The captain orders the troops to ford .a 
dangerous river. As the water level nses, from the knees to the waists of the 
soldiers, the sergeant cautions the captain, noting that the conditions are too 
dangerous, but to no avail: “The big fool said to push on.” As the water 
reaches their necks, the captain is swept away. The soldiers then turn around 
and escape from the Big Muddy. A 1968 audience would have clearly 


understood that this song is also about Vietnam. It ends with the lines: 

But every time I read the papers, that old feeling comes on, 

We're waist deep in the Big Muddy 

And the big fool says to push on. 

Waist deep in the Big Muddy, 

The big fool says to push on. 

Waist deep in the Big Muddy, 

The big fool says to push on. 

Waist deep, neck deep, 

Soon even a tall man will be over his head. 

We're waist deep in the Big Muddy, 

And the big fool says to push on. 

Like many of Seeger’s songs, “Waist Deep in the Big Muddy” depicts 
human beings in some kind of trouble and the powerful forces that steer them 
there. The message of the song reverberates across decades and speaks to the 
climate change crisis today, as “the big fool says to push on” with the burning 
of fossil fuels to further the capital accumulation process, regardless of the 
consequences. 
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In this footage from 1968, Seeger affirms his critical role as a musician 
and performer, the role that came under such intense scrutiny during the 
HUAC hearing thirteen years earlier. In 1955, he was confronting an 
injustice with uncertain consequences; by 1968, he had come out on the other 
side. In this performance, Seeger is playing for two audiences: the people who 
need to hear his message—about the war and the direction of an oppressive 
society—and the people who were once his persecutors. To the latter group, 
he raises his guitar, levels his gaze, and says: “my answer is the same.” 


Music and Struggle 


On Seeger’s banjo was printed the motto: “This. Machine Surrounds 
Hate and Forces It to Surrender.” With these words, Seeger plainly stated 
that he intended to use music as a means to facilitate social change. He 
believed that music held the potential to help people understand their troubles 
and to take action to change repressive circumstances. He did not play music 
in order to promote it as a commodity. At the same time, he was acutely 
aware that music was situated within the larger capital system. This is a 
contradiction that confronts every radical artist, and_is something Seeger 
grappled with throughout his lifetime. P Aw ol y 

For Seeger, music was bound up with actual struggles on fhe ground. He 
was deeply involved with union, civil rights, peace, social justice, and 
environmental movements. In other words, the world was intensely present 
within his songs. He saw music as a participatory process, rooted in diverse 
communities. Woody Guthrie encouraged Seeger to learn about social 
problems and conditions by traveling across the country, collecting stories, and 
talking with people. Together they witnessed labor exploitation and racial 
segregation. They observed how private property resulted in the 
accumulation of wealth by a few landowners and the immiseration of 
workers—all of which made a tremendous impact on Seeger. 

In the early 1940s, the Almanac Singers—a collective of revolving 
musicians that included Seeger, as well as Guthrie, Lee Hays, Millard 
Lampell, Sis Cunningham, Josh White, Cisco Houston, Sam Gary, and 
others—performed at union meetings, strikes, rallies, and benefits. They 
toured the United States in support of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO), even performing at one rally for 100,000 autoworkers 
in Detroit.” They sang songs for immigrant, itinerant, and seasonal farm 
workers, as well as oil and textile workers, demanding the right to organize 
trade unions. At the end of 1945, Seeger and fellow musicians created an 
organization, People’s Songs, that would collect and distribute songs in 
print.’ Their aim was to share new songs that spoke to the lives of people, 
along with the thousands of folk ballads that they had learned, in order to help 
mobilize workers. Seeger viewed music—and art in general—as playing an 
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impurtant role in any effort to change the world. In this sense, People’s Songs 
was nothing less than a confrontation with the capitalist class system: 


The bosses and the monopoly folks own their leather lined offices, pay 
clerks big money, pay experts, pay detectives, pay thugs, pay artists to 
perform their complacént crap, pay investigators to try to keep our staff 
beat down, and the earthly way that we can buck against all of this 
pressure is to all get together into one big songwriters and song singers 
union, and we will call our unian by the name of People’s Songs. And if 
we all stick together, all hell and melted teargases can’t stop us, nor atoms 


hold us back.’ 


By the late 1940s, with the guidance of the left-wing impresario Harold 
Leventhal, some of the Almanacs—Seeger, Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hays, and 
Fred Hellerman—reassembled as the Weavers. Individually, they worked for 
Henry Wallace’s 1948 ant-Cold War presidential campaign. At their peak 
in the early 1950s, the Weavers enjoyed considerable popular success, singing 
songs they collected from around the world. However, they were targeted by 
the Red Scare, notably, by the advertising industry-fostered Red Channels, 
which blacklisted, them, and many others, from work in the film, radio, and 
newly emergent television industries. Without concert and recording work, the 
group disbanded. Seeger continued to perform, where he could, on college 
campuses; by the beginning of 1960, he was one of the central actors in the 
great “folk music revival.” 

The commodification of music is unavoidable given the influence of 
capitalist society, yet, despite this, the primary purpose of Seeger’s music was 
not commercial. Seeger -pointed out that he “had the utmost contempt for 
normal commercial musical endeavors.” Later in his life, he would explain 
in an interview that “I never really was interested in the music industry. I felt it 
was corrupt and they wouldn’t let me sing the songs I wanted to’ sing.” Seeger 
described how, for instance, the Weavers were not allowed to record “The 
Hammer Song” (better known as “If I Had a Hammer”) for Decca Records; 
it was instead released by Hootenanny Records, a small label committed to 
politically meaningful music that was descended from a long line of 
progressive organizations Seeger helped establish." 

Seeger did not take the revolutionary potential of music for granted. He 
understood that music is not static, that it has been employed for many 
different purposes throughout human history. He was especially aware that 
the twentieth-century commercialization of music led to its being perceived 
simply as a form of entertainment. In an interview with Penthouse magazine 
(of all places), he presented a lucid vision of musics power and its 
relationship to the status quo: 
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Music has been used throughout human times in many ways, sometimes to 
support the status quo, sometimes to disturb the status quo. Music has 
been used in religion, in war, in politics and love. It is only recently hat _ 
musi¢ has been thought of as mere entertainment. In previous cehturies, 
man needed music to help him get through life. Whole villages sang their 
songs together, confirming the fact that they were members of that village, 
and when they danced and sang together, it reinforced their strength as a 
community of people. I’m sorry when people think that music is just 
something to escape their troubles. At best, music helps in understanding 
troubles and helps get people together to do something about their 
troubles, a 


Seeger’s interest in music and social problems were inextricably entwined. 
This did not mean, however, that Seeger ignored the complexities of 
songwniting in a capitalist system, especially those complexities that arse when 
working with material in the public domain. Later in his life, Seeger began 
speaking about the need for an international regulatory system that would 
collect some percentage of royalties for recorded versions of public domain 
songs and redirect this money to the appropriate communities. For instance, 
the lyrics to “Danny Boy,” written by Fred Weatherly, were published by him 
in 1913, but the song is based on a traditional Insh tune that dates to the 
early seventeenth century. According to Seeger’s vision, some portion of the 
royalties—he insisted on at least 50 percent—would go to a Public Domain 
Committee in Dublin, which would then distnbute the money to programs in 
County Derry, where the tune was written. ? 

Seeger insisted that music was a living record. Throughout his life, he 
collected songs in order to share them and organize people. Sometimes he added 
verses to accommodate changing circumstances. His concerts were an exchange, 
as the crowd sang along with Seeger at his constant urging. “My ability, l think, 
lies in being able to get a crowd to sing along with me,” he explained. “When | 
get up on a stage, | look on my job as trying to tell a story...going into dialogue 
with the audience, perhaps. I use songs to illustrate my story and dialogue 
between songs to carry the story forward.”'* His approach to music was 
participatory and democratic, and while his songs exposed the contradictions and 
absurdities of the dominant society, they also encouraged solidarity, hope, and 
action. He sought to fuse music and struggle, in order to challenge an exploitive 
capital system. After Seeger died in 2014, music critic Dave Marsh wrote that 
Seeger’s “version of a protest album offered a vision, and the core of that vision 
was not so much any particular songs but the gentle persuasiveness with which he 
introduced them, the passion with which he laid out their origin or-history or 
contemporary relevance and the power with which he encouraged all present to 
sing them.” It was a vision, in other words, that Seeger delivered as much 


through his sensibility and the way he approached his art as through the content 
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of his songs—a vision formed from his conviction that humanity could build a 
- more humane, more just world, and that music, perhaps, can show us how to get 
there. 


Sail On: Clearwater 


The Hudson River flows over 300 miles from north to south in the eastern 
part of New York State. The lower section of the river is a tidal estuary, 
where freshwater blends with seawater, creating a potentially vibrant and 
diverse habitat. Industrial and human development along the river, however, 
has dramatically transformed this ecosystem. Manufacturing facilities, such as 
those operated by General Electric, contaminated the river with 
polychlorinated biphenyl (PCBs) from the 1940s through the ’70s.'° 

From 1949 on, the Seegers lived in’ Beacon, New York, on the eastern 
bank of the Hudson River. From there, they witnessed the worsening of 
environmental conditions. Early on, Pete Seeger recognized the 
“greenwashing” that accompanied corporate discussions of environmental 
improvement. He pointed out that: 


Madison Avenue people are right in the forefront of it, telling us that their 
clients are doing wonders for the environment by selling lead-free gasoline 
and cars with better mufflers and by devoting a tiny fraction of their 
income to ecological research. But that’s just tokenism. They’re still using 
up the steel and oil and wood and water and space faster than ever before, 
because that’s what they’re in business for, to sell. To sell more non- 
returnable bottles and fur coats and electric power and cosmetics and 
autos. To sell faster and faster, more than their competitors, and to create 
more artificial demands in the consumer’s mind.” 


For Seeger, organized resistance was necessary to counter the waste and 
degradation of capitalism and eventually to create an alternative system. He 
explained: 


I realize that the leaders of these big firms are trapped in their roles. But 
they’re not trapped by poverty and ignorance. They’re trapped by wealth 
and power and the drive to get more of it. They're trapped by 
competition. What firm is going to spend a big chunk of its money 
cleaning up the Hudson River when its competitors sit back and do 
nothing? Nobody’ll do that unless he gets some governmental direction 
and assurance that he'll be reimbursed for the money spent on cleanup. 
But the government is busy spending its money on sending men to the 
moon and building bombs and supersonic transport planes. And that’s: 
` another-kind of competition, international competition—a very fearful type 
of rivalry and a big waste of money. We could employ just as many people 
putting the world back together as we now emnloy tearing it apart. We 
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could be building mass-transit systems and parks and a lot of good things, 
if our money wasn’t tied up by fear. 


Following a series of conversations with other community members, in 
1966 the Seegers helped co-found a nonprofit organization called Hudson 
River Sloop Clearwater. This organization was focused on addressing 
pollution and organizing actions to clean up rivers and wetlands. They sought 
to reawaken “popular enthusiasm for the Hudson’s romantic past” and create 
“concern for the future.”!° For them, immersion in nature served as a means 
to decrease alienation, make the invisible visible, and establish connections.” 
After reading the book The Sloops of the Hudson, Pete Seeger came up with 
an idea of how to enhance people’s connections to the neighboring water 
system—he would build a replica of a nineteenth-century sloop (a sailboat 
with a single mast) that would’ serve as a mobile classroom and laboratory. He 
began playing concerts to raise funds for the construction of the ship. In 1966, 
an annual music and environmental festival was created—The Great Hudson 
River Revival—to raise money for the organization. The 106-foot wooden 
sloop was constructed and made its first voyage in 1969. It was named 
Clearwater in part because the goal of the organization was to create a river 
free from pollution. 

Arlo Guthrie, son of Seeger’s old comrade Woody, recalled how many 
people were skeptical of Seeger’s plan—how the river seemed too large and 
too polluted, how no one would show up to help. “That didn’t stop Pete,” 
Guthne explained. “He said, “Well, I think we need to build a sloop, and 
we'll sail it up and down the river, and people will come to the river to see the 
sloop.’ And they'll look down and say, ‘Look, there’s shit in the river! We 
have to do something!’ And everybody said, ‘Pete, that’s not really a great 
idea, it’s not going to work.’ But you know what? Of course it worked!”?! 

Through collective organization, the Hudson River Sloop Clearwater 
group waged a successful campaign to make the Environmental Protection 
Agency force polluters to dredge the nver to remove over a hundred thousand 
pounds of PCBs. It was one of the important organizations that contributed to 
the passage of the Clean Water Act in 1972; thirty years later, Seeger was 
named a “Clean Water Hero.” The Clearwater still makes regular tips on 
the Hudson to educate the public about regional and environmental history. 


Conclusion: Make History 

In the late 1950s, Pete Seeger received a letter from his manager, Howie 
Richmond, begging him to write a new hit song. Richmond had in mind 
something like “Goodnight, Irene,” the Lead Belly ballad that had been a 


_ tremendous success for the Weavers. He believed that “protest songs” were 
not marketable. Seeger was angry—he had a new song in mind, with words 
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from a poem that he had set to music, and he believed it was, in a deep and 
significant sense, a song of protest. As Seeger recalled later, “I put a reel of 
blank tape on and said, ‘Howie, you better get yourself another songwriter, 
this is the only kind of song I know how to write.” Then he recorded the new 
song and mailed it off to Richmond, sure that he was right, in sticking to his 
principles. “I got a nice letter from him two weeks later,” Seeger remembered, 
with humor in his voice. “He says, ‘wonderful, just what I was looking for, 
and I found a group to sing it.” The song, of course, was “Tum! Turn! 
Turn! (To Everything There Is a Season),” which continues to be performed 
and recorded by many artists, and most famously became a huge folk-rock hit 
for The Byrds. It was as though, despite himself, Seeger produced a hit song, 
even when commercial populanty was the furthest thing from his mind—an 
example of how inseparably his songwniting talents and political principles 
were bound together. The truth, as they say, is the whole, and the whole truth 
` about Pete Seeger must contain both aspects of his life. Guided by a sense of 
radical conviction, he used his talent accidentally to write one of the great 
popular songs of the 1960s, if not the twentieth.century. But that was not 
enough. Later, he began donating a portion of the royalties to the Israeli 
Committee Against House Demolitions; the song’s lyrics, after all, were 
mostly adapted from the Book of Ecclesiastes, and Seeger figured some of the 
profits ought to flow back to the source region, to do some good. “I sent 
$10,000 to a nice man who’s trying to bring Israeli Jews and Palestinians 
together,” he said. “And who knows?” 

Seeger collected and wrote songs that were rooted in the world. He 
devoted himself to offering a critique that also was infused with hope for a 
better society. He. devoted his craft to challenging the commodification of 
everything and the isolation produced by the capital system. For Seeger, 
music served as an instrument of rebellion and resistance. In a 1971 interview, 
he said he supported “people who worked outside of the system—people like 
John Brown, who was considered an outlaw, ‘Frederick Douglas and the 
abolitionists.” He insisted that “changing the system” was necessary and 
that ‘ ‘there is no other word for that but socialist.” In concerts, Seeger often 
sang the famous Cuban song, “Guantanamera,” which is based on verses by 
‘the revolutionary ‘ poet José Marti. Seeger argued that, this song carries a 
message of unity in struggle. The closing verse is “Con los pobres de la tierra 
/ Quiero yo mi suerte echar / El arroyo de la sierra / Me complace más que el 
mar” (“With the poor of the earth / I want to share my fate / 
The streams of the mountains / Please me more than the sea”). Pete Seeger 
may be dead, but his message still resonates. 
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Two additional articles related to Pete Seeger’s life and work—“How I 
Came to Know Old Pete, and the Difference Between the U.S. and Chilean 
New Song” by Fernando Andrés Torres and “Josetto Fernández and His 
Guantánamo Sweetheart” by Gabriel Molina Franchossi—are available online 
at MRZine  (http://mrzine.monthlyreview. org), along with links to 


performances of “Guantanamera.” 


“Guantanamera” started out as a poem written in 1899 by Cuban writer 
José Martí; it was about a young girl from Guantanamo, and was written from 
the point of view of a Cuban revolutionary. In 1962, at the time of the Cuban 
missile crisis, Pete Seeger heard an adaptation by Joseito Fernández. Seeger’s 
performance combined Marti’s original Spanish with spoken English and made 


it into an activist anthem for the peace movement. 
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Possibility and Hope 
Getting from Here to There 


Pete Seeger interviewed by Linda C. Forbes 


Two Hudson River Songs by Pete Seeger 
Old Father Hudson! 


Come all ye bold seamen wherever ye be and tell old Father Hudson that 

we'll set him free. We have sailed on his waters so noble and deep but the 

- way he’s been treated it would make your heart weep. May the power of the 

people be heard on each shore and bring old Father Hudson clear water once 
more. 6 


MY DIRTY STREAM? 


Sailing up my dirty stream 

Still I love it and I'll keep the dream 

That some day, though maybe not this year 

My Hudson River will once again run clear. 

She starts high in the mountains of the north 
Crystal clear and icy trickles forth 

With just a few floating wrappers of chewing gum 
Dropped by some hikers to warn of things to come. 


At Glen's Falls, five thousand honest hands 
Works at the Consolidated Paper Plant 


LINDA C. FORBES is a professor in the Ancel! School of Business at Western Connecticut 


State University. 
This interview was originally published in 2005-2006 in Organization & Environment 17, no. 


4 and Monthly Review 56, no. 8. 


' OLD FATHER HUDSON by Pete Seeger adapted from a song by A.L. Loyd based on 
a traditional melody © Copyright 1974 by SANGA MUSIC, INC. All rights reserved. - 


Used by permission. 
2 MY DIRTY STREAM by Pete Seeger © Copyright 1964 (renewed) by SANGA 
MUSIC, INC. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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Five million gallons of waste a day 

Why should we do it any other way? 

Down the valley one million toilet chains - 

Find my Hudson so convenient [a] place to drain 
And each little city says, “Who, me? ` 

Do you think that sewage plants come free?” 


Out in the ocean they say the water’s clear 

But I live night at Beacon here 

Half way between the mountains and sea, 
Tacking to and fro, this thought returns to me: 
Sailing up my dirty stream. l 

Sull I love it and I’ll dream 

That some day, though maybe not this year 

My Hudson River and my country will run clear. 


Prelude 


Pete Seeger is one of the world’s quintessential activists, having played 
such an important role in singing the songs and engaging in the struggles 
of civil rights, free speech, human rights, ant-Vietnam War, 
environmental, peace, anti-nuclear, and social justice movements. —David 


Kupfer, “Longtime Passing,” Whole Earth Magazine, 104, 2001, page 
19. 


John Muir's advocacy for the environment emphasized the importance of 
immersion in beautiful and pristine natural settings. Muir struck a chord with ` 
readers that still inspires today when, in his classic 1901 book Our National 
Parks, he wrote, “Thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are 
beginning to find that going to the mountains is going home; that wilderness is 
a necessity; and that mountain parks and reservations are useful not only as 
fountains of timber and irrigating rivers, but as fountains of life” (page 1). 
Muir’s battles for the preservation of natural resources in the United States 
are well known. He was fighting to save spectacular areas from destruction. 

Like Muir, Pete Seeger is an environmental advocate who understands 
the transforming power of immersion in nature. However, his desire to restore 
his cherished Hudson River posed a monumental challenge in the 1960s. 
The Hudson River, once so majestic that it inspired the Hudson River 
School painters, had become a sewer for the communities and commercial 
industries that populated its shoreline. Seeger’s approach to reversing the 
degradation of the Hudson River involved a unique form of advocacy and 
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organizing. He envisioned healing the Hudson: through immersion. His 
approach involved bringing people back to the river aboard a 106-foot replica 
of a Hudson River sloop (a single-masted sailboat), one that resembled the 
boats that traversed the Hudson in centuries past. By 1969, with Seeger as 
the driving force behind its creation, the sloop Clearwater was constructed and 
launched. It still sails today and serves as an inspiring symbol of citizen 
activism on behalf of the natural environment. As will be illustrated below, it 
is also a model for innovative environmental education. (For current 
information on the sloop Clearwater and the Clearwater Organization, see 
http://clearwater.org.) 

__ As many readers know, Pete Seeger is a folk music iced: provocative 
author, storyteller par excellence, and vigilant activist on many fronts. When 
I interviewed him, I asked him to recount the story of the Clearwater and 
reflect on organizing for effective social and environmental change. We 
“talked on a warm, sunny afternoon on the shore of the Hudson River. We 
met just before the monthly meeting of the Beacon (New York) Sloop Club 
was to begin. Located in Pete’s hometown, the Beacon Sloop Club is 
affiliated with the Clearwater Organization and meets in a building at the 
pier that was formerly a ferry diner. Pete told me that the Beacon Sloop 
Club has been meeting for more than thirty years on the first Friday of the 
month, no matter the weather. At the monthly meeting, there is a potluck | 
dinner (I brought pumpkin pies), a business meeting, and singing afterward 
for anyone interested in staying on. The Beacon Sloop Club -is an all- 
volunteer group that extends an open invitation to anyone with an interest in 
learning to sail or to anyone who would like to simply take a free sail to 
enjoy, the Hudson River on the sloop Woody Guthrie, a small version of the 
108-foot-tall Clearwater. At eighty-five Pete remains an active member of 
the club. On the agenda that night were reports on fundraising events to 
support the maintenance of the Woody Guthrie and a new project, a recent 
brainchild of Pete’s, the construction of a floating swimming pool 
(“Riverpool”) on the Hudson for the community. 

Forty years after Pete Seeger wrote the song, “My Dirty Stream,” his 
Hudson River is now clean enough. for swimming along the Hudson 
Highlands.. The Riverpool is a contemporary version of nineteenth and 
early-twentieth- -century floating bathhouses that dotted the perimeter of 
Manhattan and rivers in some European cities. Like the Hudson River 
sloops Clearwater and Woody Guthrie, it is intended to promote the “use, 
awareness and stewardship of the Hudson River” while providing a safe. 
area for, swimming and wading (see http i//riverpool. org). 

“That night, I also enjoyed an evening sail on the Woody Guthrie. 
Although I had lived for four years in Poughkeepsie, just a few miles north of 
Beacon, I never got on the river. While teaching at Marist College, located 
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directly on the Hudson, I spent countless hours along its banks. | watched my 
daughters’ row crew on the Hudson and delighted in the scenic beauty of the 
valley. During those years, I had come to appreciate not only the beauty of the 
Hudson, but also its unique place in environmental history. It is an exemplary 
site of environmental struggles—a confluence of interests has fought and 
continues to battle over its uses and care. Frances Reese, the first chairwoman 
of Scenic Hudson (an environmental and land trust organization devoted to 
protecting, preserving, and restoring the Hudson River and its waterfront), 
spoke to my business and environment class while I was at Marist College. 
She told the story of how the Scenic Hudson group, along with the Hudson 
River Fisherman’s Association (and many other individuals and groups) had 
fought for seventeen years to prevent Consolidated Edison from building a 
pump storage facility at Storm King Mountain (just south of Beacon). In the 
process, they helped to establish significant legal precedents for environmental 
protection and programs such as the Riverkeeper program of the Hudson 
River Fisherman’s Association, which became a model for waterway 
monitoring and protection across the country (see http://scenic.hudson.org 
and http://riverkeeper.org). 


The Interview 


When | spoke with Pete Seeger on the phone about setting up the 
interview, he talked about the importance of organizing (in many forms) as a 
key to our future. During the formal interview, I asked him to elaborate on 
organizing and specifically on how this worked with the example of the 
Hudson River sloop Clearwater and its educational mission. 

Pete Seeger (PS): For thousands of years,’ the establishment, whatever 
they called themselves, consciously wanted to keep their opposition from 
organizing. Very often, organizations were specifically forbidden and if they 
disobeyed, people were hanged, sliced through, whatever. However, within 
these thousands of years, people found a way to get something done or said in 
spite of it all. Sometimes it was with songs, sometimes with pictures or 
sculpture, sometimes with stories and plays. There’s an old Arabic proverb 
that when the king puts the poet on his payroll he cuts off the tongue of the 
poet. And Plato is supposed to have said that it’s very dangerous to allow the 
wrong kind of music in the Republic. Well, this has been a life long (almost) 
and a very exciting search to find ways to say things and get people together. 
But I never expected that a sailboat would be able to do the things that it did. 

Initially, it was recreation for me. I had a job on Cape Cod and a friend 
had taught me how to sail in a small boat. I realized that there was something 
almost magical about it. The wind and the waves—you play a game with 
them. The wind can be coming from the north, but if you slant your sails right 
you can go northwest, then northeast, then northwest, then northeast, and use 
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the very power of the north wind to inch your way north. And this in a sense . 
is good politics too. Martin Luther King, Jr., would do this and then he’d do 
that. He’d get thrown in jail, but then he’d get more publicity and more 
contributions. 

[Pete pauses at the sound of a Metro North train passing through the 
Beacon train station behind us.] I suppose you know that the oil business and 
the automobile business have done their best to put an end to railroads, but 
they haven’t succeeded. And, we now have what amounts to socialist train 
service in the Hudson Valley. It really is. It’s cheaper than ever and it’s on 
time, whereas thirty years ago it was very bad train service. Why was it 
improved? Not because we the people complained, but because the real estate 
business wanted to make money. When we started to clean up the Hudson, 
they said, “Oh, we can make billions of dollars selling real estate along the 
Hudson. Hey, government, give ’em good train service.” And the government- 
listened to the real estate business. 

Well, a friend of mine loaned me a book [W.E. Verplanck and M.W. 
Collyer’s, The Sloops of the Hudson]. I’m a history nut, and this book was 
written in the year 1908 by two middle-aged gents from this part of the world. 
One was a retired captain of a commercial cargo sloop. There were about 
four hundred of them on the river in the mid-nineteenth century. Nineteenth- 
century New York was built with Hudson River bricks and Catskill and 
Adirondack lumber, and they were hauled on boats like the Clearwater. The 
main author was William Verplanck, an upper-middle-class man and a 
yachtsman, but he loved sloops and he wrote it with his friend Moses Collyer 
of the famous Collyer family (the two Collyer brothers). They said, “These 
were the most beautiful boats we ever knew and they will never be seen 
again.” It wasn’t great literature, but it was full of love. I wrote a letter to the 
man who had loaned me the book. and said, “Why don’t we get some people 
together and build `a replica of one of these. They built a replica of the 
Mayflower. Rudy Schaefer, the beer millionaire, made a replica of the famous 
yacht America, which won the America’s Cup. Nobody we know has this . 
kind of money, but if we got a thousand people together and if everybody 
chipped in we could do it.” 

Now it was quite amusing. We didn’t know how to start until a 
businessman in Cold Spring, Alexander Saunders, had an idea for a concert. 
He ran a small metals business supplying rare metals to business. He was a 
member of Scenic Hudson. He was on their board of directors. He asked a 
mutual friend, Vic Schwartz, an artist who lives in Cold Spring and is a little 
younger than I am, not much, “Would Seeger give us a fund-raising concert?” 
I said fine. But when Saunders took the idea to the board of directors of 
Scenic Hudson, they said, “Oh don’t touch Seeger with a ten-foot pole. If we 
have anything to do with him, we will be tarred with the same brush!” So 
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Saunders came back, “Sorry they turned me down, but I'd like to hear some 
music so maybe we can raise some money for something else.” And that’s 
when Vic said, “Pete and I are talking about trying to raise money to build a 
Hudson River sloop.” Saunders commented, “Oh that’s interesting.” A 
month or two later, on Saunders’s lawn, I sang for 160 people, and we 
passed the hat and got in about 160 dollars. The important thing was that in 
his living room during the intermission, we voted to start an organization that 
at that time was called the Hudson River Sloop Restoration, Inc. One of the 
members was a lawyer and got us nonprofit status. 

Three years later, we voted to call the boat Clearwater. It was a narrow 
vote. A number of the members wanted to call it Heritage. They said, “Stay 
away from environmental confrontation. It will make for bad feelings. Let the 
boat be a graceful symbol of the past.” But the younger members voted by a 
narrow margin, I think it was only 5 percent, to call it Clearwater. And, little 
by little, the younger members made a more democratic organization and 
voted that the purpose of Clearwater was to restore the Hudson. We didn’t 
know what we were doing. We didn’t know how to pay for it. A captain’s 
salary had to be paid for, and the Coast Guard said you must have six trained 
crew members even if you supplement them with volunteers. And we found 
out that the insurance—we thought it might be four or five thousand dollars, 
no, it was going to be twenty thousand dollars or more. How were we going to 
raise that every year? We didn’t know. Then one of our young volunteers 
invented a way to teach children on board. And it’s such a neat way, that I 
must describe it. Fifty kids pile out of a bus, and they’re divided into five 
groups. When the boat is sailing ten are sent to the starboard side and learn to 
put a net into the water to catch some fish while ten are sent to the port side to 
put some water from the river under a microscope. “Hey, what’s those wiggly 
things?” A volunteer crew member (five years ago, it was my twelve-year-old 
granddaughter) says, “That’s called plankton. Plankton is for fish, what grass 
is for cows.” The murkiness in the river is not all pollution; much of it is 
plankton. And so we found that schools loved for their kids to go out. “Please 
take our sixth grade out next year or our fourth grade.” They found it’s the 
junior high school grades that are the best. They’re learning about the world, 
and they haven’t become cynical yet. There are so many schools wanting us to 
take them out that we could keep three Clearwaters busy. As it is, we charter a 
nice schooner from Mystic, Connecticut. It’s called the Mystic Whaler. It 
comes to New York before their tourist season begins. They take school 
children out in the Hudson. So, Clearwater invented a way to pay for itself. 

Now there are eleven or twelve other boats in the United States doing 
what Clearwater does—in Puget Sound; in Sarasota, Florida; two boats in 
Chesapeake Bay; a boat in Delaware Bay; three or four up the New England 
coast; and two in Lake Michigan. Some are very large. Most of them combine 
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an interest with history and an interest in sailing and a concern for what the 
future of the body of water is going to be. 

Linda Forbes (LF): You also have the Cleawaiee Festival. 

PS: We have a festival that makes maybe 50,000 dollars a year. 
Sometimes it loses if there is bad rain. Sometimes it makes more. And we're 
slowly learning to sell all sorts of little things. This is an old trick. You-have to 

raise money and so what do you sell? You sell postcards, calendars, pictures, 
books, records, and T-shirts. 

LF: There’s something special about the fun, music, the musicians, and 
the celebration of nature at the Clearwater Festival. You talked a little at the 

` beginning about the role of musicians and the role of artists, and I’ve seen in 
other places where you talk about the role of humor as a crucial element. How 
important is it for organizing, our humanity, and our relationship with nature? 

PS: I think the world’s greatest thinkers have often been aware that the 
contradictions of life are almost humorous. This fact, that we now have better 
train service because of the real estate business and yet the real estate business 
is out to gentrify the whole valley. As’a matter of fact, if the valley keeps on 
increasing its population at this rate, in a hundred years it will look like 
Manhattan. New: York City was 20,000 people when George Washington 
was inaugurated, and'in 140 years it was 7 million. You can’t keep doubling 
forever. One of the local politicians said to me, “But Pete, if you don’t grow ` 
you diel” At one o'clock in the moming, I thought of the next question: “If 
that is true, doesn’t it follow that the quicker we grow the sooner we die?” 
The world is only so big. And sooner or later the whole human race must face 
up to the need to find out how we can have full employment for everybody 
without having inflation, how we can have decent schools and health care for 
everybody. Who has the exact answer?. As you know, the Communists were 
sure that they had the right answer back in the 1930s. They wouldn’t even 
speak to the Trotskyites or the Socialists. The Trotskyites or the Socialists 
wouldn’t speak to them. I’m now convinced that if there’s a human race it will 
continue because everybody—I mean’ everybody—is willing to speak even 
though it’s difficult. How would one speak to a Ku Klux Klan member or to a 
Nazi that’s convinced that Hitler had the answer.to the world? 

I remind people that the same word often means different things to 
different people. And, I rather suspect myself that Marx would have said 
amen to Rosa Luxemburg when she wrote to Lenin in January 1919 saying, 
“Comrade Lenin, I hear that you have censorship of the press and restrict the 
right of people to freely assemble. Don’t you realize that in a few years a new 
elite will make all the decisions in your country and the masses will only. be 
called in to dutifully applaud your decisions?” ; 

Of course, that’s exactly what happened. | think people with a sense of 
humor do better. I think of the possibilities if Ho Chi Minh had lived—he 
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had a wonderful sense of humor. He was always cracking AN He once 
came to an army camp, and he was supposed to give a speech, but he looked 
through the tent, and there were the officers in front and the noncoms next 
and-in the back were'the privates. He didn’t enter the tent from that end. He 
walked around to the other end of the tent and there he hollered, “About 
face!” and gave a short speech to the effect that the rank and file were the 
most important part of the army, the most important part of the country, and 
the most important part of the world. And he showed by his own example 
that the best leaders are those that can inspire the rank and file to do their 
best. He was really a genius. His father was a school teacher. When he was 
young, he managed to get a job on a ship and go to Paris, and he attended a 
socialist convention and chided the French proletariat for not giving freedom 
to their colonies. They weren’t thinking of it. They wanted France to be 
strong and in charge. When Ho Chi Minh took over the government, there 
was a big palace that he was supposed to live in. He said, “You have other 
people take care of that big building. I’m going to live in that little building.” 
There was a little shack in the back of the palace. A workshop—he had it set 
up with a bedroom and a study. If there was going to be a conference, he was 
willing to go to the palace. He lived in that little shack with his office. 

‘ Just as with other great words, the word environment means different 
things. You might say that a cave woman 20,000 years ago sweeping out the 
cave was improving the environment. Many people improving the environment 
think only in terms of the air they breathe in their hometown and the water in 
the aquifer under their hometown. My guess is very few are thinking centuries 
ahead or thousands of years ahead, but that’s what we have to do. 

`. I made up a little story. I call it “Fhe Hexagons.” It’s a piece of science 
fiction. When they [humans] get around to exploring Mars, they find out that 
Mars had life. Mars had intelligent life, but we call them Hexagons because 
they had four arms and two legs and 360-degree vision like insects. Most of 
their buildings were hexagonal, like Bucky Fuller’s geodesic dome. However, 
the more we study them, we find that there were two previous periods of 
technological society [on Mars]; both wiped themselves out. They were both 
rectangular societies like ours. One only lasted a few thousand years. And 5 
million years before that there was a quite different rectangular society that 
only lasted a few hundred years. 

[Humans learn that] when the Hexagons discovered these two [previous 
civilizations], they came to the conclusion that all technological societies 
tended to self-destruct. They asked, “What should we do?” They studied 
these two previous societies in detail, and they became very conservative. 
Nothing was manufactured unless there was Mars-wide consensus that there 
would be no bad side effects. It took years to reach the proper consensus. 
Meanwhile inventors were furious. They said, “This would help so much, but 
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you won't let me try it because of a few screwy people unwilling to agree.” 
Nothing was even researched by scientists unless there was Mars-wide 
consensus that it was safe to research it. Because after all, if you put 
dangerous information in the hands of insane power-hungry people, 
Hexagons, they'll do bad things. So, the Hexagons lasted not just for 
thousands or tens of thousands or even hundreds of thousands of years. They 
didn’t even reduce their population quickly until everybody felt that nobody 
was mistreated and there was complete consensus on how to reduce the 
population—a little at a time. So the Hexagons lasted for literally millions of 
years! 

At that time it was impossible to have much life on Earth. Earth was 
being bombarded by asteroids every few minutes. The earliest life we can find 
on Earth, I think, was 353 million years ago. It had some bacterial life at 
least. We don’t know what else. And the Hexagons tried to send space ships 
out to other parts of the galaxy, but never heard from them again. And, finally 
Mars had no more air and no more water and couldn’t support life at all. 
Now we discover them only by digging under 400,000,000 years worth of 
dust and rock that has fallen on Mars. That’s my little science fiction story. 

LF: I know that we need to wrap up. I can see that people are coming. [A 
group of musicians. are waiting for Pete to rehearse.] I just read what I believe 
was your most recent and last Appleseeds column [Sing Out/, summer 2004]. 
You said something that really touched me. You said that you were optimistic 
about the country and the world as you see women and men working in 
thousands of communities and working with young people to solve local 
problems. Would you.comment on that? 

PS: At first I thought that this was my idea. Now I find that many people 
have had that thought. There are little things going on everywhere in our . 
-, country and I bet in other parts of the world too. It might be cultural things. It 
might be scientific things. It might be religious things. It might be sports. 
Needless to say, all these movements don’t agree with each other, but at least 
they're not trying to kill each other and are coexisting in some way. I guess I 
was put on to this feeling by the biologist Rene Dubos and his great phrase, 
“Think globally, act locally.” It may be working people in an industrial 
downtown area or maybe middle-class people in the suburbs, but I see all 
sorts of exciting things going on. And I’m not even as pessimistic as I might 
be about the elections. The powers that be are so clever and they’ve got so 
much money—this is the kind of thing they can do. Two days before the 
election, they have some outrageous thing done by provocateurs and it’s 
photographed. One day before the election it’s on TV from coast-to-coast, ` 
there’s no time to expose it as a fraud, and millions of people see it and say, 
“Oh, yes that’s temible! I guess I'll have to vote for the president.” That kind 
of thing can be done. 
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Even if Bush gets elected two months from now, there are going to be 
extraordinary, wonderful things happening within the next few years. The 
tradition, not just the piece of paper, saying that there’s a thing called the 
Bill of Rights, is so strong. In 1967, my wife and I were almost run out of 
this town. A headline in the New York Times said, “Seeger Sings Anti- 
American Song in Moscow.” It wasn’t true, and Turner Catledge (then 
editor of the New York Times) agreed with me when I read him the words, 
over the telephone, of the song. He had just picked up a little item from the 
Paris edition of the International Herald Tribune and reprinted it. But 
nevertheless, a small group of right-wingers went up and down Main Street 
and got 700 signatures saying that I should not be allowed to sing in the 
high school (at a concert that had been scheduled). And, some people said, 
“Pete, you should cancel the concert. You’re going to be run out of town.” 
But Toshi and I felt that it was worthwhile sticking to it and having the 
concert. It turned out the place was packed and many of the people who had 
signed those 700 petitions did so under force. “You'd better sign that or 
you're not going to get any of our business.” That kind of thing. And now, 
I’m glad to say that Clearwater has changed the whole picture. Toshi and I 
go downtown and almost any person will say, “Hi Tosh, hi Pete.” And 
they come down to our strawberry shortcake festival in June or the corn 
festival in August or the pumpkin party in September. The rehearsal today 
is because the day after tomorrow Newburgh [the town directly across the 
river] has a big annual Labor Day Festival—a two-day festival—and the 
mayor asked me to sing some songs. 

LF: Thank you very much. [Before leaving, I ask Pete about a couple of 
names on the New York Times articles and he elaborates on the story.] 

PS: Just in general, I’d sung throughout the Soviet Union and in Moscow 
some students at the university said, “I know it’s not scheduled, but your 
tickets are sold out and could you sing for the Moscow students.” And I said, 
“Sure.” A man called Peter Grose asked, “Can you get me in? They won’t 
let me on the campus.” So I said, “Sure, carry my banjo case.” And, he 
ignored all the positive songs that I sang and concentrated on this one song 
that I hadn’t been singing throughout the concert tour (this was 1967). I was 
concentrating on the civil rights movement, but a question came up, “Mr. 
Seeger, what are the college students singing?” And I told them about Bob 
Dylan and Phil Ochs, and I sang this song which I had written, taking the 
words from a letter in the local newspaper by a woman in the little town of 
Cornwall, across the river: “Dear Editor: What’s our country coming to? 
This is the letter that I got from my husband a month ago.” She quotes him. 
“He said, “We've got no friends here. We've got some generals and all they 
really want is our guns.” And then, she said, “Last week I went down to 


bring his coffin back.” 
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So, I put it all into rhyme: [Pete sings] 

He said we've no friends here no hardy a _ one 
We've got a few generals who just want our guns 

..and so on. 

LF: [In closing, I ask Pete about the tme that he spends with young 
people and in schools.] 

PS: It cheers me up. You can’t look at those young faces and say that 
there’s no hope. l 


Postscript 


We are all indebted to Pete Seeger for his inspiration and devotion to 
improving the world. I am grateful that he was willing to recount the 
Clearwater story and share some of his thoughts on organizing. When I first 
asked him by phone to talk about his experiences as an organizer, he made it 
clear that those who do the behind-the-scenes maintenance work do much of 
the work of organizing. For example, he was quick to give credit to the 
volunteers who maintain the Clearwater Organization. Pete’s life work has 
been recognized and honored on numerous occasions (e.g., 1994 Presidential 
Medal of Arts and Kennedy Center Award; 1996 Harvard Arts Medal; 
1996 Inductee to the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame; 1997 Grammy for Best 
Traditional Folk Album, Pete; and 2001 Rex Foundation’s Ralph J. 
Gleason Award for outstanding contribution to culture), but in our 
conversation leading up to this interview he only shared one sùch acclamation. 
He told me about the Peace Quilt that had been stitched in his honor by the 
Boise Peace Quilt Project. I believe he shared this to provide.an example of 
how people can find a variety of ways to come together with political purpose. 
This nonprofit group awarded Pete a quilt in 1983 as a “heartfelt tribute for 
courage, for hope, [and as a symbol of how] musical threads bind our lives 
together.” Pete’s response to this honor is’a fitting closing for this interview: 

“This patchwork quilt is really a symbol of the world which must come: one 
new design made out of many old. designs. We will stitch this world together 


yet. Don’t give up.’ 
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iCapitalism and the Cybertariat 
Contradictions of the Digital Economy 


Ursula Huws 


In 2003, Monthly Review Press published a collection of my essays 
dating back to the late 1970s under the title The Making of a Cybertariat: 
Virtual Work in a Real World. This new collection, Labor in the Digital 
Economy: The Cybertariat Comes of Age, continues where the previous one 
left off, bringing together essays written between 2006 and 2013, a 
tumultuous period in the history of capitalism and the organization of labor. 

In the earlier collection, one of my central themes was capitalism’s 
extraordinary ability to survive the crises, that periodically threaten to destroy it, 
by generating new commodities. Just at the point when its logic of expansion 
seems destined to generate a saturation of markets and a consequent crisis of 
profitability, it finds fresh areas of life to bring within its scope, generating new 
forms of production of new goods and services for which new markets can be 
created. These phases are often associated with the diffusion of new technologies. 
In the early twentieth century, for instance, the spread of electricity gave rise to a 
wave of new commodity development based on domestic labor (such as vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and refrigerators) or entertainment (such as radios, 
film projectors, or phonographs—and the films and records that provided them 
with content). This process generated not just novel forms of production, but also 
novel forms of consumption. While new kinds of paid work were created, 
domestic labor was increasingly transformed into what I termed “consumption 
work,” sucking ever more activities out of the private sphere of direct 
interpersonal interaction and bringing them into a public marketplace. The more 
workers become dependent on these new commodities to survive from one day to 
the next, the greater their need for a source of income to pay for them, tightening 
capitalism’s grasp on their lives still further. Yet such innovations are, on the 
whole, adopted willingly and enthusiastically. There is an almost irresistible 
appeal in their novelty, modernity, and convenience, their increasing cheapness, 
the promise they hold out of saving time and labor, and the lure of possessing 
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something that was previously a luxury only the rich could afford. And these who 
do resist, positioning themselves thereby as old-fashioned, technologically inept, 
conservative, or even Luddite, quickly find that so many features of social and 
economic life are designed on the assumption that everyone now has these new 
commodities that survival without them becomes ever more difficult. The last 
volume charted some of the impacts of these developments on labor, both paid 
and unpaid, in a context in which capitalism was not only expanding in terms of 
the areas of life it embraced, but also in its geographical scope. 

We have now entered a period, I argue here, when new waves of 
commodification set in motion in earlier periods are reaching maturity. The 
new commodities have been generated by drawing into the market even more 
aspects of life that were previously outside the money economy, or at least that 
part of it that generates a profit for capitalists. Several such fields of 
accumulation have now emerged, each with a different method of commodity 
genesis, forming the basis of new economic sectors and exerting distinctive 
impacts on daily life, including labor and consumption. They include biology, 
art and culture, public services, and sociality. 

I use the term “biology” to refer to the way that life itself, in the form of 
plants and animals and the DNA that makes them up, is exploited to produce 
commodities such as new drugs and genetically engineered forms: of food. 
This is a vast and expanding field, with huge implications for many aspects of | 
life. I mention it only in passing and do not go into detail here, because, 
although I believe it to be very important, I have done no research in this area 
and have little to add to the interesting debates taking place elsewhere. | 
concentrate now on three other fields: art and culture, public services, and 
sociality. 

The commodification of art and culture is the continuation of a process 
with a long history. Artistic work has been paid labor for centuries, and 
cultural commodities also have a long pedigree, produced under a variety of 
social and contractual conditions. What has changed in recent years has been 
the scale of their incorporation into capitalist productive relations, the: 
concentration of capital in these sectors, and the introduction of a global 
division of labor into the production of cultural commodities. The 
concentration of ownership among a few transnational companies has been 
encouraged by technological developments that have enabled a convergence 
between activities that were formerly dispersed across different industries. 
Newspaper and book publishing; television, film, record, and games 
production; and “content-generating’ industries have merged seamlessly with 
each other and with distribution companies and infrastructure providers to 
create corporate behemoths that bestraddle a wide range of activities, 
interlinking the efforts of “creative” workers with many other technical, 
clerical, managerial, and service workers across the globe in ever-changing 
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configurations." 

In the late twentieth century, the income and working conditions of writers, 
film-makers, and musicians were largely dictated by the terms they could negotiate 
with vertically organized film companies, record companies, and publishers whase 
profits were directly linked to the sale or distabution of commodities such as films, 
records, CDs, books, and magazines. Now the markets are increasingly 
dominated by companies that produce hardware (such as Amazon’s Kindle or 
Apple’s iPhone) alongside distributing the content for them (in the form of 
eBooks or iTunes). In the process of these sectoral shifts of power, creative 
workers have been reconstituted as “content producers” for products made by 
other industries. This has several impacts. It links their work more directly with 
that of other “knowledge workers,” such as software developers, and, increasingly, 
requires them to take on tasks previously carried out by others (such as copy 
editors, type-setters, designers, recording technicians, camera operators, and the 
like). It also loosens their hold on their intellectual property. As in the twentieth- 
century, vertically integrated companies struggle to adapt to the new market 
conditions, the main asset they have to exploit—the output of these creative 
workers—becomes something to be resold in multiple forms on multiple platforms 
for different audiences. Having lost control, in many cases, of the final delivery of 
these items to the public, they are forced to sell them to intermediary distributors 
and settle for a smaller share of the profit, with the financial squeeze transferred to 
the workers. For companies like Amazon or Apple, if sales of eBooks or iTunes 
cease to become ends in themselves and become simply means to sell more 
Kindles or iPhones, then the companies’ interests cease to lie in the maximization 
of the profit from any given ttle. Instead, their interest is in increasing the overall 
quantity of sales across all titles, in order to expand the choice available to 
hardware users, to encourage more sales of these gadgets. This drastically changes 
the economics of media industries, removing bargaining power from: creative 
workers and driving down the eamings of the majority (though enabling a 
minonity of stars to flourish). Even those artistic workers who strive to work in 
traditional ways, outside the market, find themselves in practice increasingly 
having to beg and brag to large corporations or bureaucracies for the access to the 
resources that will allow them to do so.” 

The commodification of public services has flowed a rather different 
route, although there are strong connections and overlaps between this and the 
commodification of cultural activites because of the strong cultural content af 
public services such as education. The development of public services, 
delivered by a paid workforce of government employees, was an important 
feature of the twentieth century, both in Communist countries, where it was 
the normative model for all employment, and in developed capitalist 
economies. In the latter, welfare states—and the public employment 
associated with them—arose and expanded, especially in the period following 
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the Second World War, in an accommodation between the demands of labor 
and the requirements of capital, an accommodation that took different forms 
in different contexts in its specific features. Though undoubtedly playing a 
functional role for capital, in terms of reproducing the workforce, these state- 
provided services can also be seen as representing a victory for organized 
workers, who had long campaigned for ‘such things as pensions, free 
education, health services, unemployment, and sickness benefits on behalf of 
the working class as a whole. As such, public services represent a portion of 
what labor has managed to claw back from capital, reflected in terminology 
such as the “social wage.” Opening up these services as a new arena for 
capital accumulation has far-reaching and multidimensional impacts. In 
formerly Communist countries after 1989, this reappropriation was often 
achieved by a simple grab, creating the basis for new kleptocratic oligarchies. 
Elsewhere, it was a subtler, but equally pernicious, process, achieved partly 
through outright privatization but increasingly through a creeping process of 
outsourcing—function by function, department by department, region by 
region—to a new breed of multinational companies waxing fat on the 
proceeds, and able to use their global spread not only to draw on cheap 
sources of labor but also to minimize the amount of tax they pay to the 
governments that so obligingly provide them with the material from which they 
make their profits.’ 

It is perhaps my next category of new commodification, sociality, that is the 
most mind-boggling in its implications when considered as the basis of new 
commodities and new industries. The human needs to flirt and talk and share 
jokes and commiserate and keep in touch with frends and family must have 
seemed to our ancestors to be as basic as the needs for animals to nuzzle up to 
one another. Surely, they would have thought, these must be impervious to the 
hard cold laws of capitalism; how could they possibly provide a source for 
corporate profit? I suspect that many people still cling to an idea that their 
personal relationships lie in a private realm of affect and authenticity beyond 
the reach of the market. Yet the most cursory glance at almost any group of 
people in almost any social situation in the developed world shows how 
illusory such notions now are. 

Here are just four snapshots drawn, more or less at random, from my own 
recent observations. 

The first snapshot is of a group of schoolchildren walking down the street 
together, speaking animatedly and at high volume, not to each other, but to 
people who are absent. Most obviously, some mobile phone company is gaining 
a tariff for every minute of their communication which would be free if they-chose 
instead to speak directly to each other. Other companies are no doubt also 
benefiting from their online activities: social media companies, and the companies 
that advertise on them, for instance. But there is also the matter of the hardware 
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itself. The child who has the latest smartphone is able to flaunt this badge of 
social status. Those who do not (the children whose parents are unemployed, 
single parents, recently arrived immigrants, or otherwise unable or unwilling to 
provide them) are rendered vulnerable to a sense of inadequacy and exclusion in 
addition to those that are already present under advanced consumer capitalism 
(such as having the wrong brand of shoes or clothing). The colonization of their 
sociality by the market has not only generated a new source of profit-making but 
has also helped to drive wedges into the fabric of their social lives, undermining 
the basis for future solidanities. 

My second snapshot is of five people sitting together around a café table, 
two of them expertly texting, one speaking on a phone complaining about the 
poor quality of the signal, another using his phone to photograph his 
surroundings, and the fifth looking exasperatedly at the menu. None seem to 
be enjoying themselves. Instead of using the rich and subtle multi-sensorial 
potentialities of direct interpersonal contact, they are choosing restricted 
channels for their communications: the verbally impoverished telegraphese of 
SMS messages, the mangled signals of shouted words. Once again, the 
corporate profits are accruing in tandem with deterioration in the quality of 
interpersonal social interaction. 

My third snapshot is of a crowded London bus, with a cacophony of 
phone conversations in several languages, some loud and confrontational, 
some revealingly intimate, some so banal as to seem entirely unnecessary, with 
almost the character of a nervous tic, as though the caller cannot bear to be 
idle for a moment and being in communication gives an illusion of activity: 
“Tm on the bus. Yes, the number 73. I left work fifteen minutes ago. Yes, I'll 
be there in about twenty minutes. No, nothing special.” Many of those who 
are not speaking on their phones are seated with earphones clamped to their 
ears, attached to various electronic devices they are fingering. This enables 
them to avoid interaction with the frailer people to whom, according to the 
signs above their heads, they should be offering their seats. The bus is no 
longer, as it was in the past, a place for unexpected encounters, the sharing of 
jokes with strangers, or a communication to lighten the spirits of a lonely 
person for whom this might be the only social contact of the day. While on the 
one hand the private intimacies of the bedroom or kitchen are yelled out 
indiscriminately to the world, on the other the strangers who share the same 
immediate social space are ignored, glared at, or rejected as communication 
partners. The relationship between the private and the public seems to have 
been turned inside out. But all the while a stream of income is being 
generated for the global communications companies. 

My fourth and final snapshot is of a conference session, with four people on a 
platform, from three continents, one of whom is chainng, one speaking, and the 
other two looking down at their laptops or iPads; most of the audience are doing 
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the same, several obviously working their way through their email, with almost no 
eye contact between any of them, despite the fact that most have traveled 
considerable distances (using up a lot of jet fuel in the process) to'be together in 
person. In each case, there is a rejection of free communication by direct voice or 
touch or glance in favor of electronically mediated conversation. The (no doubt 
jet-lagged) speakers are dully reading prepared papers, which anyone in the 
audience could have read elsewhere on paper or from a range of different devices. 
Some may even be doing precisely that at this moment, giving themselves time to 
prepare a suitably self-positioning intervention when the speaker has finished. The’ 
point of being there seems to be to establish a record for future job applications 
that a paper has been presented rather than any desire for real dialogue. The 
expensive charade seems to be producing very little in the way of direct interaction, 
though of course some of this might take place in the bar later, among those who 
are not so time-poor that they retreat instead to their hotel rooms to catch up with 
their emails, call their long-suffering families, or wnte the next conference paper. 

Where is the presence of capitalism in all this? Everywhere! It benefits, 
most obviously, from the physical devices—the mobile phones, tablets, 
laptops, iPads, and the accessories that have to be purchased to charge them 
and connect them to each other or to our persons. The manufacturers whose 
brands are displayed on them represent the tip of an iceberg of labor 
encompassing the miners who extract the minerals that are their raw materials, 
the factory workers who assemble them, trahsport workers, warehouse 
workers, service workers, software engineers, call center workers, and many 
more. Then there is the infrastructure: the (very solid) satellites and cables 
and Wi-Fi routers that enable all this seemingly evanescent digital content to 
be accessible so invisibly across the airwaves; and the electrical grid supplying 
the power without which none of it could run. Again, these require the labor 
of a large number of workers, employed by a large number of companies to do 
many things including extract coal and oil, erect windmills, run power 
stations, make cables, and create channels for them to be laid under our roads: 
and fields and oceans. Not to mention the scientists who design the rockets 
that are blasted into space to put the satellites into orbit. Some of these 
industries already existed prior to the development of information and 
communications technologies, of course, but their markets have grown 
enormously as a result of the spread of digital communications. In relation to 
energy, for instance, it was estimated that using Information and 
Communication Technologies (CTs) consumed between 930 and 1,500 
billion kilowatt hours in 2013.4 

Furthermore, each of these electronically mediated interactions is 
generating income for the multinational corporations that run the 
telecommunications services. Social communication now involves, in effect, the 
payment of a tithe to these companies by every person around the world with 
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a mobile phone contract or an Internet connection in the home—a number 
that continues to grow exponentially. In addition to generating income from 
call and broadband charges, communicating over a telecommunications 
network using a digital device also produces revenue for many other 
corporations, large and small, such as those that design operating systems or 
applications or charge users for playing online games. This is not all. When 
_ human sociality is mediated by telecommunications systems, it leaves digital 
traces wherever it goes, traces that can be mined to generate data that enable 
advertising to be targeted with ever-greater accuracy. The Internet is thus 
constituted as a vast virtual shopping mall; with its users bombarded with a 
constant stream of advertising, preying on their most personal vulnerabilities. 
So accustomed are most of us to these ever-present advertising messages that it 
is easy to forget how deeply damaging they are. From early childhood, most 
people are now told, hundreds of times:a day, that they are fat, ugly, 
undesirable, vile-smelling, laughably old-fashioned, endowed with breasts or | 
penises that are the wrong size or of the wrong degree of firmness, and that 
they are never likely to be popular unless they purchase whatever commodity _ 
is on offer to provide the magic fix for this problem. By such means even 
companies producing the most non-virtual of material products are able to 
intensify their sales, managing to sell more of their products even when the 
markets for them might be thought already saturated.. This is partly achieved 
by persuading people to use more of them, for instance to take several showers 
a day, using even more shower gel and shampoo, partly by encouraging a kind 
of collective bulimia of consumption, whereby products are obsessively bought, 
then quickly discarded and replaced, and partly by developing new products. 
This is, of course, in addition to the traditional forms of expansion based on 
finding virgin consumers to sell to in developing economies. 

Online advertising is more intense, and better targeted, than anything that 
went before, but there is nothing intrinsically new about this form of selling, 
though it is undoubtedly the case that the Internet has enabled some 
multinational corporations to grow, consolidate, and extend their global reach 
to a remarkable degree. A less expected development of the commodification 
of sociality has been the phenomenal nse of companies that make their profits 
by extracting rent both from these commodity-producing companies and from 
their customers online, on the one hand providing the means for web users to 
communicate with each other (for instance using Facebook or Googlemail} 
and on the other persuading them to deliver up their most intimate secrets to 
the advertisers to enable their vulnerabilities to be exploited.’ Taking into 
account the vast new fields of commodification | have summarized here, and 
others I have not described in detail, it is not surprising that capitalism does 
not only survive its periodic crises, but emerges from each with renewed vigor, 
and a new armory of resources to bring to reestablishing its relationship with 
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labor on fresh terms. 

To understand what is changing in this relationship between capital and 
labor it is perhaps useful to look back to earlier periods. Any attempt to 
periodize history is of course fraught with risk. Focusing attention on a 
moment of rupture usually involves ignoring the many continuities that remain 
constant in the background and, since the seeds of each new phenomenon lie 
in the preceding period, it is rare for the exact moment of its birth to be 
datable precisely. Nevertheless, it is hard to deny that there are certain 
moments when new phenomena reach a critical mass that brings qualitative, as 
well as quantitative, change. Social and economic changes, and the 
technological innovations with which they are so often intimately entangled, 
tend to follow a similar path. Rare experiments by pioneers or elites are 
followed by broader voluntary uptake, which is in turn follawed by mass 
adoption leading ultimately to a situation where the usage of whatever it is 
(school attendance, electricity, the telephone, pre-packaged food) is so taken 
for granted that social insttutions and policies are designed on the basis that 
they are universal practices. 

I contend that we are now living in a period in which a series of mutually 
reinforcing economic, political, and technological factors have brought about 
just such a sea change in the character of work. I do not wish to suggest here 
that all work has changed. Far from it. My argument is, rather, that a range of 
features of work that were regarded in previous periods as exceptional or 
unusual are now taken for granted by a growing proportion of the population 
and, in the process, expectations of what “normal” working behavior should 
be have also been transformed. This situation has not come about overnight. 
Its origins can be traced back to earlier periods, when the dominant models 
were different. Oversimplifying considerably (there are, of course, many 
exceptions and counter-examples), I argue here that there have been three 
such periods since the end of the Second World War and that we are now in 
a fourth.® š 

The first of these periods, extending approximately from 1945 to 1973, 
saw the creation of what has been variously termed the “post-war Keynesian 
welfare state,” “the Golden Age of Capitalism,” “Fordism,” or “Les Trente 
Glorieuses.”’ In the developed capitalist economies of the West, and some 
developing ones, this was a period of national economic plans, often 
developed within tripartite structures between national governments, 
employers, and trade unions. Although some firms were already 
multinationals during this period, economies were dominated by national 
. (sometimes nationalized) corporations willing to negotiate compromises at a 
national level. This enabled governments, at least in some countnes, to use 
- early twentieth-century antitrust laws to exercise some sort of control over 
corporate behavior. Many industries were still dependent on sector-specific or 
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company-specific skills, which gave labor a degree of bargaining power in 
particular mdustries or regions. Even more important, the Cold War created a 
strong incentive for special deals with labor to be struck. Hovering in the 
background, in North America, Western Europe, and elsewhere, was a real 
fear that if concessions were not made to the trade unions, then workers would 
turn to Communism. It was during this period that certain expectations were 
established, at least for skilled white male workers, that employers should 
provide continuous, contractually formalized employment, offering regular 
holidays, sick pay, pensions, and prospects of advancement. This was by no 
means a ‘reality for many workers, particularly women, people from ethnic 
minorities, and those in low-skilled occupations. But even if it was not a 
universal reality, it was seen as a legitimate aspiration not only in developed 
economies but in developing ones, where “development” was often imagiried 
in terms of achieving a formal labor market characterized by full-time, 
permanent jobs, just like those in the West. Implicit in this labor market model 
was a family model, equally at variance with reality for many workers: the full- 
time worker was conceived as a male breadwinner, the head of a dependent 
household where others carried out the unpaid reproductive labor. . 

The oil crisis of 1973 can be seen as marking the end of this period and 
the beginning of the next, dating approximately from the mid-!970s to the 
end of the 1980s. Now, in a context of declining profitability, conflicts 
between employers and labor were sharpened and employers made increasing 
use of migrant workers and women (many working part-time) to fill lower- 
paid positions. Waves of mergers and acquisitions brought an increasing 
concentration of capital, and the multinational companies that resulted began 
to relocate manufacturing work to lower-wage countries, sometimes to 
specially designated Export Processing Zones where they were protected from 
environmental and safety legislation and offered certain tax advantages. 
National and regional governments, with dwindling power to regulate these 
companies, increasingly found themselves forced into competition to attract 
foreign direct investment, offering subsidies and other inducements to lure 
such prizes as a major auto plant to their territory. Meanwhile, the 
development of information technologies made it possible to simplify and 
standardize many labor processes, including in-service industries, undermining 
the bargaining power of some. traditionally well-organized groups of workers, 
while also opening up new areas of employment for others. 
Deindustrialization brought structural unemployment to some regions, but the 
model of the “job for life” was still in contention. In the global West, unions — 
remained strong in many regions, with losses in some fields offset by gains in 
others, particularly in the public sector and in service industries employing 
large numbers of women and minorities, who were increasingly vocal in 


pursuit of equality and new nghts. Although a discourse about “atypical” 
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employment began to emerge, jobs were, on the whole, still regarded as 
subject to formal regulation and contractual negotiation. 

The symbolic beginning of the next phase can be dated to the fall of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989, but this highly charged moment coincided with a number 
of other political, economic, and technological developments that taken together 
brought about a scale of change justifying the designation of the next period, 
running approximately from 1990 to the mid-2000s, as another distinct era in 
employment relations. It was not just that the ending of the Cold War opened up 
the whole world as a potential field of accumulation for capital (while removing 
the fear that workers would abscond en masse to communism). This was 
buttressed by a general wave of deregulation, opening up free trade in goods and 
services and enabling unhindered flows of capital, intellectual property, and 
information across national borders throughout the world. Deregulation did not 
only apply to trade restrictions. Neoliberal regimes went on the offensive against 
trade unions, reducing employment protection and embarking on a process of 
privatization that began to open up the public sector as a new field of 
profitmaking.® Meanwhile, the information technologies that had begun to be 
introduced in the previous period reached critical mass, becoming cheaper and 
more ubiquitous. The productive potential opened up by digitization had been 
limited when its scope was mainly confined to particular computers in particular 
locations, but this was greatly enhanced when Information Technology (IT) was 
harnessed to telecommunications, constituting information and communications 
technology (ICT), enabling these individual computers to be linked to one 
another in increasingly seamless ways and their contents exchanged as rapidly as 
the capacity of the telecommunications infrastructure would allow. In 1992, the 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU) was formed, initiating an era of 
rapid deregulation and upgrading of telecommunications networks around the 
world, with a lowering of prices for some services and the launch of new ones, 
such as mobile telephony. The same year marked the first use of SMS messaging 
and the launch of the World Wide Web, which grew from fifty web servers in 
January 1992 to over 500 by October of that year.’ In 1992 India removed the 
barners that had prevented it from exporting software, opening up the potential 
for large-scale remote processing of digitized information. 

The stage was thus set for the development of a global division of labor in 
information-processing work, echoing that which had begun to appear in 
manufacturing work in the previous period. This did not develop overnight, of 
course. There were many hiccups along the way. Early adopters of ICT-enabled 
offshore outsourcing encountered many problems, including those created by 
technical incompatbilities between different systems, inadequate infrastructure, 
communication problems, cultural differences, resistance by workers and 
managers, and the difficulty of standardizing complex processes that drew 
strongly on workers’ tacit knowledge. Although the teaching of global languages 
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and computer skills was actively pushed by a range of national and international 
bodies, it took time for these to spread. Nevertheless, the 1990s saw a steady 
growth in offshore outsourcing to developing regions in India and other parts of 
Asia and Latin America, helped not only by a general growth in delocalizable 
services, such as call centers, but also by the need for large-scale routine software 
engineering associated with such activities as the conversion of European 
currencies to the euro, the explosive expansion of the Internet, and the much- 
hyped “Millennium Bug.” 

Meanwhile, this was a period both of frenetic growth and of economic 
instability. The “Asian Tiger” economies rose and crashed in the mid-1990s 
and at the end of the decade the dot-com bubble ballooned and burst. 
Nevertheless, use of ICTs spread inexorably around the globe and new 
industries and companies emerged based on their use. These included the “new 
breed of multinationals,” as they were described by UNCTAD in 2004,'! 
specializing in the provision of outsourced business services, global 
telecommunications providers, media conglomerates, and the beginnings of the 
giant corporations that now dominate the Internet.'” 

It was toward the end of this period that telemediated digital 
communications became part of the taken-for-granted normality of daily life 
Gust as using the telephone had become normalized a half century earlier). 
While consumers got used to ordering goods online and accessing support via 
call centers, managers began to be asked by their directors why they had not 
considered outsourcing as a solution to reducing their costs. More subtly, the 
idea of work as something unbounded and “virtual” began to take root. With 
the increasing use of email (which could be checked from any location), the 
fixed boundaries between home and work were eroded. And with workers 
increasingly paid, and managed, by results and requirements for “flexibility” 
ever more likely to be written into job descriptions, the hours spent formally 
working were less likely to be counted. Young people were increasingly 
expected to undertake unpaid “work experience” before entering the labor 
market. Others began to use the Internet for activities that hovered 
ambiguously between “work” and “play.” Almost invisibly, many of the 
parameters that had defined a job in earlier periods were dissolving away. 

This period can be thought of as ending abruptly with the global financial 
crisis of 2007-2008. In its aftermath the employment landscape was suddenly 
very different. The combination of draconian austerity measures with 
unemployment levels higher than at any time since the Great Depression of the 
1930s now presented young people with few options but to accept whatever was 
on offer to them in the labor market. This was a generation that had grown up 
taking ICTs for granted as an everyday part of life, as familiar with social media, 
online games, and SMS messaging as their grandparents were with pen and 
paper. And, even if the work they were applying for was manual or face-to-face, 
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they were expected to use ICTs for such things as filling in application forms and 
communicating with employers. ICTs had, in other words, become part of the 
taken-for-granted environment of all work. The dissolution of clear boundaries 
between work and non-work and the erosion of formal rules governing work, while 
still not universal in existing jobs, was becoming ever more prevalent in those that 
were newly created. This bluminess of boundanes was by no means exclusive to 
online work, but a generation already primed to accept the interpenetration of 
“fun,” “education,” and the normal business of life online was ill-equipped to 
dispute such slippages in relation to boundaries between these activities and work 
in other spheres. ; 

After the crisis, it was as though the world had woken up to a 
fundamentally changed reality, one in which a range of trends that had been 
evident, though not dominant, in the previous period had, almost overnight, 
become the new normality. The new landscape is dominated by transnational 
corporations to an unprecedented degree. But these corporations differ in 
several respects from earlier periods. A glance at the rankings of the world’s 
top companies gives evidence of some of these trends. First, the global 
corporate environment is no longer almost exclusively dominated by the 
United States, Europe, and Japan. Companies based in economies formerly 
classed as developing play an increasingly important role in shaping the 
contours of the global economy, and hence global labor markets. No less than 
sixty-one of the Fortune 500 countries are now based in China. The 
Fortune 500 ranking is based on revenues, which might be regarded as 
overstating their importance. However, even in the Financial Times ranking, 
which is based on market value, twenty-three of the top 500 companies are 
based in China, twelve in India, ten in Brazil, eight in Russia, and five in 
Mexico." Forbes ranked three Chinese companies in the global top ten in 
2013. 

Furthermore, many of these international companies operate in fields that 
were formerly seen as national in scope. These include formerly nationalized 
utilities (including telecoms, energy, water, and postal services) and public 
services such as health, education, and back-office services supplied to public 
administration. They also include the mass media, formerly the preserve of 
national broadcasting companies, nationally or regionally based newspapers, and 
small or medium-sized publishing companies. All of these fields, and many 
others, including retail chains, are now dominated by huge conglomerates. The 
Financial Times’s top 500 companies include seventeen global mobile telephone 
companies and fifteen fixed-line ones, fifteen giant media companies, fifteen 

. software and computing companies, and eleven health care companies, all global 
in scope. Companies providing outsourced services or labor-only subcontracting 
have also made it into the top rankings. Accenture is number 385 in the Fortune 
500 list and Addeco is number 443. 
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Young people entering the labor market are not only much more likely 
than in the past to find themselves working for’one of these global behemoths; 
they also do so in direct competition with similarly qualified workers from 
across the globe. Regardless of where they are located, they have been 
reconstituted as part of a global reserve army of labor, which can be accessed 
by footloose employers in two distinct ways: offshoring or migration.'© The 
bargaining power of these workers vis-à-vis these employers is thereby 
dramatically reduced in comparison to their predecessors in earlier periods, 
and their lives, both as workers and as consumers, are increasingly shaped by 
these corporations, often in ways that the local state has little power to 
intervene in. 

These developments are not, of course, without their contradictions. It 
would be far too simplistic to suggest a single universal trend—a global race 
to the bottom unmediated by any contrary trends. Such contradictions can be 
found at work at many levels: between nation-states, between companies, 
between states and companies, between companies and workers, and within 
each of these constituencies. Here | summarize just a few examples. 

At the level of national governments, the mobility of capital has introduced 
new forms of competition between countries to attract foreign direct 
investment. It is also clear that the internationalization of capital and 
globalization of markets has brought about a dramatic reduction in the ability 
of any given national government to exercise the kinds of control over capital 
that were in place, at least in the more powerful imperialist nations, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. I refer here to things like the antitrust laws 
that enabled states to break up monopolies, and the ability of governments to 
tax corporations. Since then a number of supranational bodies have been set 
up to manage the global economy, including the World Trade Organization, 
International Monetary Fund, World Bank, and the executive bodies of the 
large trading blocs such as the European Union, North American Free 
Trade Area (NAFTA), Associaton of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), and Mercado Común del Sur (MERCOSUR, the Common 
Market of South America). These have succeeded in driving through 
regulations that force open national markets and enable the free flow of 
capital, intellectual property, and trade in goods and social services. However, 
they have markedly failed either to control the development of global 
monopolies or to prevent transnational corporations from basing their holding 
companies in tax havens and using transfer pricing and other mechanisms to 
avoid the payment of tax in the countries in which they operate. The 
willingness of national governments to privatize their assets and outsource 
their public services to profit-making corporations has also resulted in a loss of 
control of the management of these state services, not only allowing the profits 
to leak outside national borders but also making it possible for these 
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companies to make use of a global division of labor to provide them, resulting 
in the loss of jobs for national citizens, with a resulting drain on natonal 
resources. These developments taken together are producing a crisis of 
legitimacy for governments in at least some states, in the process opening up a 
space for alternative political demands. 

At the level of companies, globalization also opens up huge contradictions. 
The simplification of labor processes and procedures, leading to the 
production of highly standardized products in locations with low regulation, 
dubious attitudes to intellectual property, and cheap labor, opens up access to 
the market to new companies, unencumbered with any legacy costs or 
commitments to the development of new products. This produces a 
competitive environment in which profits are dramatically squeezed. Even 
though they may benefit from outsourcing some of their production to 
backstreet sweatshops, large corporations have an interest in regulating them 
when their use leads to this sort of cheap competition. In order to survive, they 
therefore have to protect their intellectual property and seek constantly to 
develop new, more complex products that cannot be easily imitated and can 
be sold on the basis that they are of high quality. In order to do so, they need 
skilled and creative workers who cannot only help them innovate but will also 
be loyal to their employers. This in tum produces another contradiction: 
though on the one hand seeking to discipline their highly skilled and creative 
workers, extract their intellectual property, simplify their labor processes, and 
standardize them in the interests of “knowledge management” and “quality 
management,” corporations also need to keep their skilled, creative workers 
motivated and encourage a flow of new ideas and a high quality of work. This 
gives some knowledge workers and skilled craft workers access to privileged 
positions in the labor market, with some bargaining power, even as others are 
being ousted from such positions. 

These, then, are some of the contradictory features of the new landscape in 
which labor confronts capital in the twenty-first century. I hope that the essays 
in this collection will not only contribute to better understandings of this 
relationship but also point to some of the ways that labor can improve its 
ability to navigate it and identify new routes toward alternative destinations. 


Notes 


Some parts of this chapter are drawn from the introduction to my article 
“Working Online, Living Offline: Labor in the Internet Age,” Work Organisation, 
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Voices of Socialism 
Karl Marx 


Ralph Miliband 


By vocation, Marx was not an economist, or a philosopher, or a 
sociologist. He was a revolutionary who, being deprived of the opportunity of 
participating in revolutions in the years after 1848, turned to the detailed 
analysis of the economic system he wanted to overthrow. Marx never ceased to 
stress the liberating quality of practical activity; but he himself was compelled 
by the circumstances of his time to devote most of his life to theoretical work. 

Marx was thirty-one years old when he began, in 1849, an English exile 
which only ended with his death, nearly thirty-five years later. By the time he 
settled in London, he had already fashioned the new outlook which came, 
though not by him, to be called Marxism. In the previous half-dozen years, he 
had freed himself from the constrictions of the Hegelian philosophy he had 
learnt at the University of Berlin; in Paris, then the home of European 
socialism, he had assimilated the French revolutionary thought and experience 
of the previous fifty years; and he had also dug deep into English political 
economy: the work which he, with the help of Friedrich Engels, two years his 
junior, did in those few years, already includes all the main moral, economic, 
and political themes of his system; the Communist Manifesto of 1848 is, in 
effect, the culmination, the summation of an intellectual effort which must rank 
as one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of ideas. 

In the two decades following the defeat of 1848, Marx’s main 
intellectual work was his attempt, as he describes it in the Preface to 
Volume I of Capital, published in 1867, to “lay bare the economic law of 
motion of modern society.” From the foundation of the First International in 
1864 until its virtual demise in 1872, Marx was also its leading figure, and 
it was in its name that he wrote, in 1871, his glowing tribute to the defeated 
Paris Commune and its tens of thousands of slaughtered defenders. 

In all these years in England, Marx and the incomparable Jenny Marx and 
their children had endured the most bitter poverty, relieved only by Marx’s 
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occasional journalism and by Engels’s unfailing help. By the early seventies, life 
had become easier; but Marx was plagued by ill-health, and he had, it would 
seem, lost the capacity for sustained writing. A mass of work which he had 
planned or started remained uncompleted, notably Volumes II and III of 
Capital, which Engels put together after Marx’s death. 

Engels, who survived him by twelve years, witnessed the rising tide of 
Marxian influence; Marx just missed it. All his life, he was a leader without a 
movement, a teacher with few disciples, quite unknown outside a narrow circle 
of socialists, most of whom were opposed to him anyway. In his own lifetime, 
there were probably fewer people who, in the whole wide world, thought of 
themselves as “Marxists” than are to be found today in Paris or Rome. 

whe 


On the one hand, there is the Marxism of Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky, and other Marxists. On the other, there is Marx’s thought and work. 
The relation between Marx and Marxism is an interesting question, which 
has caused much ink to flow, and‘a lot of blood as well. But Marx, in any 
case, is not Engels, or Trotsky, or Mao Tse-tung, and there is certainly more 
than a hyphen which separates. Marx from Leninism. In any case, later 
Marxism must be judged on ifs ments rather than with reference to Marx, the 
more so as he can, more or less plausibly, be: quoted in support of many 
divergent positions. At the same time, it may at least be possible to distinguish 
certain fundamental elements which lie at the core of his thought: whatever 

else authentic Marxism may be deemed to include, it needs to include these. 

j First of all, there is a certain way of looking at the world: Marx’s first 
concern is with the material, concrete reality which lies hidden, as he believes, 
behind the religions, the ideologies, the moralities, which men create for 
themselves and for others out of ignorance, fear, or design. Marx’s method, 
adapted from Hegel, is the dialectical method, or the search for the 
contradictory features of reality, the awareness of the manysidedness of life 
and events, the consciousness of movement, conflict, change, impermanence— 
a method appropriate to a man who told his daughter that his “favorite motto” 
was “Doubt all things.” 

-Marx’s dialectics must be clearly distinguished from the system known, 
though not to Marx, as “dialectical matenalism.” This is the dialectics which 
Engels describes as “the science of the general laws of motion and 
development of Nature, human society and thought.” Marx does not use 
dialectics in this sense; nor, unlike his followers, did he make any universal 
claims for his work. 

The reality which needs to be uncovered, Marx holds, has above all to do 
with men’s material existence, with their economic life. At the beginning, there 


is neither the word, nor even the deed; but hunger and need. In their struggle 
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for existence, men enter into certain relationships with each other. For most of 
history down to the present, these relations have had as their main characteristic 
the domination of the few over the many, of slave-owner over slave, of feudal 
lord over serf, of capitalist over wage-earner, the few appropriating the largest 
possible part of that which the many produce. Modes of exploitation have varied 
from epoch to epoch—but exploitation itself has endured. Reforms within a 
system of exploitation are possible, but do not affect its character as a system of 
exploitation. This can only be done on the basis of the abolition of the private 
ownership of the means of production. 

Class domination and class conflict are two sides of the same coin. Now 
acute and violent, now latent and subdued, class conflict is the driving force of 
history, the way in which men make their history; its extreme manifestation is 
revolution. In class conflict, the state is not neutral. On the contrary, its principal 
purpose is to offer protection to the economically and socially dominant class. 
Nor does that class only seek to protect itself by physical force; it also relies on its 
control of the “mental means of production” and upon the socially soponific 
influence of ideologies of resignation and accommodation, of which religion is 
only one expression. 

Marx was a remarkably flexible thinker, save in one respect—his absolute 
certainty that capitalism was no more permanent than the social systems which 
had gone before it. Its supersession, he said, was not only desirable but 
inevitable, above all because there lay at its heart a “contradiction” which 
could only be resolved by its abolition; with the development of capitalism, 
“the monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, 
which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under it. Centralization 
of the means of production and socialization of labor at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. This 
integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. 
The expropmators are expropriated.” 

Marx did not exclude the possibility that the proletanan revolution he 
announced might be peaceful, but it is quite clear that he expected it to be 
violent. It is equally clear that revolution, for him, is above all the business of 
the class-conscious proletariat, whose dictatorship it installs. The “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” in Marx, is not the rule of an elite or a party on behalf of 
the people: it is rule by the people, their actual running of society. The model 
depends upon the existence of the class-conscious proletariat as a dominant 
force: in the absence of such a force, it undergoes fundamental modifications. 

The abolition of capitalism does not usher in the “truly human” society; it 
only makes it possible. As for the character of that truly human, classless, 
society, Marx consistently refused to speculate on it: it is for those who will 
make that society to define its features. But the vision which underlies his’ 
whole work, from the early 1840s to the end, is the vision of human liberation, 
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of which material fulfilment is the condition but not the sum. Ultimately, this 
is what Marx, the mature Marx as well as the “young Marx,” is about—life 


against existence. 
eon 


There are many loose threads in Marx’s work: his economic analysis, his 
theory of capitalist crisis, his theory of the state and of classes, his model of 
social change, the relation between “ntaterial base” and “superstructure,” in 
brief, all the most important aspects of his work yield large questions rather 
than neat solutions. This, however, is not Marx’s weakness but his strength, 
save to religious minds. For the questions to which he compels attention, and 
which his work illuminates, are at least as relevant now as when he asked 
them; and so is the challenge he poses. 

The Victorian era was a great era for explorers. Marx was the greatest and 
boldest of them all. No one has so far provided a better point of entry into the jungle 
of social analysis. But having entered, those who follow him are on their own, and 


must make their own way. 
~ 


My feeling is that we on the left have to look to our own ideological 
perspective—step back from it and see that it is only one small face of the 
whole picture. My feelings for socialism are best expressed by a quote from 
Gramsci which I used on the inner sleeve of the last EP [Internationale]. 
I'll adapt it here to say that unless you love someone with your whole 
heart, or unless you have experienced that type of love, you cannot be a 
socialist; fundamentally, it’s about loving and canng for other people, a 
mother and child for instance. Some say that war is part of the human 
character—that’s bullshit. We are social animals whether we like it or not. 
Society is bound together by our interchange of feelings. | don’t want to 
get all anthropological, but those feelings do overlap, and when they do, 
they may be the genesis of socialism.... The socialist views that I hold 
cannot be bought, they’re not for sale. Nothing is ever going to happen to 
me, | hope and pray, that is going to rob me of my basic humanitarian 
feelings. 
—BILLY BRAGG, “Interview,” Monthly Review, May 1991 
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The publication of socialist books in the United States has always 
encountered serious institutional obstacles. This can be seen in the enormous 
hurdles that stood in the way of the successful publication 130 years ago of 
the English translation of Engels’s The Condition of the Working Class in 
England (1845)—today recognized as the classic account of the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution on workers. In 1885 Florence Kelley (- 
Wischnewetzky), the daughter of William D. Kelley, a U.S. Congressman 
and supporter of Lincoln, translated Engels’s book into English. Her initial 
plan was to publish the translation in the United States with the respected - 
publishing firm of G.P. Putnam & Co. However, Putnam declined to 
publish it on the grounds that the book was outdated (even though it was to 
be presented as an historical work with a new preface and a new appendix by 
the author) and did not apply to U.S. industmalization, where such 
conditions of class exploitation were supposedly absent. (Florence Kelley was 
to be appointed the chief factory inspector in Illinois a few years later and was 
herself to provide the definitive refutation of Putnam’s claim, revealing the 
horrific conditions in the: factories, sweatshops, and teriements of Chicago, 
which rivaled Engels’s descriptions of Manchester in 1844.) 

While Kelley continued to reside for a time in Zurich (where she had 
translated the book), her friend Rachel Foster, secretary of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, took up the task of finding a publisher. Foster, 
who had inherited a substantial sum of money, agreed to put up the entire cost 
of printing the book. On this basis she doggedly made the rounds of 
publishers in New York. Finding doors constantly closed in her face,. she 
finally went to the executive of the Socialist Labor Party (SLP), which 
agreed to bring out the book, with Foster picking up the bill. (The SLP at 
that time mostly consisted of German-American émigrés, predominantly 
Lassalleans and some Marxists. The principal division was over trade 
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unionism, with the Lassalleans hostile and the Marxists supportive.) 

Engels was deeply disturbed by the decision to have the SLP publish his 
book, which he thought would weaken its chances of success and place him in 
a compromised political position. In the end, the SLP took the money from 
Foster, but did not publish the book, due to a number of internecine political 
disputes. Instead, the unbound sheets were handed over to the publisher John 
W. Lovell Co. to bind and sell. Lovell’s firm (known as “Book-A-Day 
Lovell” for the masses of cheap books it published) did a poor job selling it, 
and in a few years the firm itself failed. It was: only in 1892, when an edition 
of Kelley’s translation was brought out in England by Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., that the book was to sell in substantial numbers, remaining in print ever 
since, 

It is owing to these difficulties, associated with the U.S. publication of his 
book, that we have the benefit of some of Engels’s more important comments 
regarding the problem of publishing socialist works in a capitalist society. 
Both he and Marx recognized that books published directly by social 
organizations themselves faced serious roadblocks because “the booksellers 
will not deal in works published by outside establishments, belonging to a 
workingmen’s party. This is why Chartst and Owenite publishers are 
nowhere preserved and nowhere to be had, not even in the British Museum 
and why all our German party publications are—and were, long before the 
Socialist Law—not to be had through the trade, and remained unknown to 
the public outside the party. That is a state of things which sometimes cannot 
be avoided but ought to be avoided wherever possible.” Engels pointed out 
that Marx and he had suffered from this affliction of socialist books for forty 
years. Ironically, even the most important socialist works were dependent for 
their success on being “brought out by a firm known in the bourgeois trade” 
and “accessible to the public generally and everywhere.” (See Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, Letters to Americans, [848-1895 [New York: 
International Publishers, 1953], 144-45, 150-51, 158-60; Dorothy Rose 
Blumberg, Florence Kelley [New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 1966], 43-97; 
Kathryn Kish Sklar, Florence Kelley and the Nation’s Work [New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1995], vol. 1, 359. On the John W. Lovell Co. see 
http://sdre.lib.uiowa.edu/lucile/publishers/lovelljw/Lovellyw.htm.) 

These same contradictions have persisted into the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries. In order to satisfy needs that establishment publishers cannot or 
will not fulfill, the left has had to create its own independent publishing 
houses. Monthly Review Press itself was established in 1952 when IF. 
Stone, one of most renowned independent journalists of the day, could not 
find a publisher for his book, The Hidden History of the Korean War. Today 
most commercial publishers remain reluctant to publish radical or socialist 
books, and when they do a tacit requirement is that the voice of such works be 
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toned down so as not to offend liberal readers. To be sure, there is at present 
a considerable academic market, which brings out some Marxist works, but 
such university press books are generally written by academics for academics, 
are vetted through a process of “peer review” that often seriously constrains 
critical analyses, and are now commonly priced for libraries, out of the reach 
of ordinary buyers. All of this means that there remain a large number of top- 
notch book manuscripts wnitten by left thinkers who look expressly to a 
handful of small, independent radical publishers. Yet to survive, these small 
left publishers have to exist within the regular book trade, which is becoming 
more concentrated and centralized every day. Few socialist and left publishers 
are able to last under these onerous conditions. A recent casualty was South 
End Books. 

Monthly Review Press’s own persistence, despite limited resources and a 
rapidly centralizing book market, is a product of the support of MR 
Associates, together with the genuine value and historical importance of the 
works published, which display an unswerving radical-socialist commitment. 
Monthly Review Press’s achievements over the last year are indeed 
remarkable. Choice (the review journal for academic libraries) has just 
announced this month January 2015) that Paul Le Blanc and Michael D. 
Yates’s A Freedom Budget for All Americans: Recaptunng the Promise of 
the Civil Rights Movement in the Struggle for Economic Justice Today 
(2013) has won its “Outstanding Academic Title” award—an award given 
to less than three percent of the tens of thousands titles submitted to Choice 
each year for this distinction. Choice also honored both John Bellamy Foster’s 
The Theory of Monopoly Capitalism (2014, new edition) and John Tully’s 
Silvertown (2014) with its “Highly Recommended” distinction. Meanwhile, 
Publisher’s Weekly has declared that Robert W. McChesney’s Blowing the 
Roof Off the Twenty-First Century (2014) is a “scathing and unflinching 
look at American culture, media, and politics.... Anyone who gives 
McChesney’s lucid, accessible State of the Nation his or her time will find it 
worthy of thought and discussion.” The prestigious Kirkus Reviews has 
written of John Marsh’s book about Walt Whitman, In Walt We Trust: How 
a Queer Socialist Poet Can Save America from Itself (forthcoming, February 
2015): “Marsh confesses his love for the legendary poet, and by the end of 
his insightful homage, readers are likely to feel the same.” Those wishing to 
learn more about or to purchase these books should go to 
http://monthlyreview.org/press/. G 


wy 


Judging from the correspondence we have received ‘and various 
articles/blogs we have seen the Review of the Month for November by John 
Bellamy Foster and Michael D. Yates, “Piketty and the. Crisis of 
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Neoclassical Economics,” was well received, and created quite a stir. We 
thought MR readers would be interested in this excerpt from a much longer 
letter from our friend and labor organizer Elly Leary: 


What I appreciated so much was that you placed the work in context. 
Piketty is not a Marxist—just a social democrat who wants capitalism with 
a human face.... What also struck me about the Piketty book and analysis 
was how neatly its voluminous statistics backed up Samir Amin’s central 
thesis that this state of capitalism requires a worldwide class of 
“expendables”—people that the system doesn’t need and frankly, would 
rather they were not there (or die from the plague, die from lack of medical 
care, die from civil war, whatever) so that resources wouldn’t be wasted... 
[Yet] the expendables (surplus people) exist and are growing. 


We think that Leary raises the crucial questions here. A society that puts 
capital accumulation before all else inevitably reduces the vast majority of the 
population of the earth (and future generations) to mere “expendables.” It is 
up to the left to turn the surface interpretation of global injustice represented 
by thinkers like Piketty into a deeper, real-world, theory-movement (praxis) to 
change it. (On Samir Amin’s analysis, mentioned by Leary, see his The 
Implosion of Contemporary Capitalism [New York: Monthly Review Press, 


2013], available at http://monthlyreview.org/press/.) 
Dy 


I was a student at Harvard when Paul [Sweezy] was an instructor there. 
What a long and glorious life he’s had teaching us all. 


By 
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strong indication that the project has supported considerable progress in 
Government thinking and commitment to move along a coal reform pathway - 
even though progress has been much slower than anticipated at the time when 
the project was approved and progress has not been sufficient for this project 
to remain in implementation. [page-20] (Report No: 23743, Implementation 
Completion Report, (IDA-29860; SCL42260; COFN-04090; PPFB- 
P2260) On A Loan/Credit In The Amount Of US$532 Million To India 
For A Coal Sector Rehabilitation Project, May 28, 2002) 

The coal "reform" thus started long back. Its history has been marked by 
the slow strangulation of public sector mining under all the regimes of the last 
two decades. Illegal mining by politician/gangsters grew rapidly, and the entry 
of private interests in acquiring new blocks for mining in collusion with the 
Manmohan Singh/Chidambaram regime became so monstrously corrupt that 
the undeniable facts forced the Supreme Court to call the process illegal. And 
alongside the "free market" theft and corruption, measures were taken to 
weaken as far as possible the miners’ organisations. i 

Three PSU are in coal sector— Coal India Ltd.(CIL), Singareni 
Collieries Co. Ltd.((SCCL) and . Neyveli Lignite Corporation((NLC), of 
‘which CIL with eight subsidiaries produces 80% of the coal. In the fiscal year 
of 2002-03, the company had an average of 510,671 employees which has 
now come down to 352,282 in 2013-14—a reduction of 31% already 
achieved. Outsourcing is another issue. From analysis of data of different 
subsidiaries, as of December |, 2014, one (Mahanadi Coalfields) had an 
employee strength of 22,245 and during the course of 2013-2014 it 
produced 114.34 million tonnes of coal or nearly one fourth of the coal that 
was mined by Coal India. In case of Northern Coalfields the employee 
strength was 16,418. In 2013-2014, it produced 72.11 million tonnes of coal 
or around 15.6% of the total coal produced by Coal India. Whereas Eastern 
Coalfields with 69,739 employee produced just 36.25 million tonnes or 7.8% 
of the coal produced by Coal India. The same was the case with Bharat 
Coking Coal, which employed 17% of total Coal India employees but 
accounted for only 7.4% of coal that was produced. The ‘subsidiaries which 
are producing more coal with fewer employees have fewer underground mines, 
which are labour intensive, but that is not sufficient to account for the 
difference. Outsourcing the excavation of coal is the primary explanation, and 
is now being extended to the regions with the strongest usions. The 
contractual expenses of Eastern Coalfields have risen by 117% between 
- 2009-2010 and 2013-2014. How does this compare with Coal India as a 
whole? The contractual expenses of Coal India in 2013-2014 stood at Rs 
7812.71 crore, a rise of around 48% from 2010-2011. The annual report of 
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the company points out that the contractual expenses have increased mainly 
due to increased volume of contractual operations. As per the CIL annual 
report, 2013-14, it primarily consist of transportation charges for coal, sand 
and materials carried through third party contractors, contractor expenses 
relating to wagon loading operations, hiring charges for planr and machinery 
and heavy earthmoving machinery representing cost of coal extraction and 
overburden removal activities outsourced to third party contractors, and other 
miscellaneous works carried through third party contractors such as road 
maintenance and temporary lighting. The business press is open in using 
these statistics to identify the extension of contractual operations as a means of 
weakening the miners’ unions, which remain strong in the eastern coalfields. 
< https://www.equitymaster.com/dailyreckoning/detail.asp?date =01/07/2015 
&story= | &title= Indias-biggest-industrial-strike-in-38-years-that-no-one-is- 
talking-about> In the recent strike, a business daily boasted saying — 
"Even as the Coal India Limited (CIL) employees resorted to a five-day 
Nation-wide strike, outsourcing practice had come as a breather in country's 
largest coal producing company - the South Eastern Coalfields Limited 
(SECL).... "The company had outsourced most of the works in producing 
coal to private companies that had helped to continue with the production 
though the regular employees went on strike," a senior company official told 
Business Standard.....But at the same time there is skeptical comments from 
the official as saying —"It is okay that we will continue the work with contract 
labourers as of now, but it will not be possible if the strike continues and 
stretch beyond announced five days"." (http://www. business- 
standard.com/article/companies/outsource-help-for-coal-india-to-combat-strike- 
115010601162_1.html) 

The story is told explicitly in the recommendation of High Power 
Committee of Coal India Limited: The ground reality may be seen from 
propaganda material of a contract labour union namely ECL (Asansol- 
Durgapur) Thika Sramik Adhikar Union “The production of coal by 
employing the contract labours has been increasing day by day. As a result of 
it, the share of outsourced production in Coal India has increased from 40 per 
cent in 2004-05 to 60 per cent in 2012-13. At Eastern Coalfields Limited 
(ECL) roughly about 20 thousand contract workers are working at 
Underground collieries, Open Cast Project and different corporate office of 
ECL and Security job.” < http://sanhati.com/articles/1 1915/> 

The miners demonstrated that they still have a position of strength. But 
the steady extension of contract labour means that achieving unity both 
organisationally and among a divided workforce shall become more and more 
difficult. 

The mainstream media approached the strike carefully, preferring minimal 
coverage to publicising a demonstration of effective working class solidarity. 
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They portrayed the coal mines area as full of corruption and criminality, 
attempting to ‘characterise these conditions as arising from the local 
characteristic, of the region—that is, a culture shared by the miners themselves. 
This is arrant nonsense; the rampant crime and corruption are the products of 
the rampant "free market". A recent study by Andrew Sanchez spelled this 
_ out: “These. dynamics are replicated in the still-liberalizing industrial zones of 
Indias where corruption and criminality are not only mutually reinforcing, but 
play a” ‘central role in consolidating the interests of capitalism; be it though the 
everyday violence of debt collection or the suppression of collective action in 
industry. ..... Despite the evocative nature of their media portrayals, provincial 
goondas are not modern-day Billy the Kids, executing senseless violence in 
the dusty towns of the Jharkhand: frontier; they are rather violent 
entrepreneurs, whose success relies upon their close relationships with 
corrupted institutional authority.” (‘Capitalism, Violence and The State: 
Crime, Corruption and Entrepreneurship in an Indian Company Town", 
Journal of Legal Anthropology (2010) Vol. 1, No.2:165-188). 

Some 63 percent of India’s total energy requirements are met from coal. 
Steel, cement, sponge iron industries depend upon coal. So, the importance 
and strategic strength of coal workers cannot be denied. The demonstration of 
effective solidarity by the coalminers is sure to have brought to many minds the 
notion that united struggle of urban industrial workers (such as railways) with 
miners could change the whole political arena. And there are many common 
issues for joint struggle—for example elimination of contractual labour. By 
now permanent workers must have realized that everywhere their numerical 
strength is continuously diminishing and in future it may be difficult to launch 
an effective fight even to retain whatever facilities they still enjoy as permanent 
workers. The widespread participation with militant mood in the two day 
strike should encourage all working class activists. The task is to transform the 
impetus ansing from the strike into day to day collective action with increasing 
unity among different types of workers—permanent, contract, casual—spread 
over different sectors. It is also important to remind left intellectuals, depressed 
by the mass media adulation of the confident new regime, that the Indian 
industrial working class, ruthlessly pressured by the decades of "reform", 


retains the spint and courage of resistance. 
AY 
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the authority undertook not to victimise any striker. 

The whole episode points to many important as 
workers struggle in the present situation, of which one in attic lar ducti 





CE 


attention. Despite the divisions among their organisations ant ir 
conditions of work, the miners welcomed the long-overdue calkto.acfidénfrom 


» their central leaders. Participation was massive irrespective oftheir 


affiliation. As reported in the mass media: “As many as 290 out of 438 coal 
mines of state-run Coal India Ltd (CIL) had to be shut because of the strike, 
which is being termed as the largest industrial action in four decades, while 
many other mines across the country have also been hit.” ( 
http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/business/india-business/Coal-strike- 
Over-75-output-hit-talks-resume/articleshow/45792965.cms). Power 
shortages were said to be imminent when the strike ended. The miners 
demonstrated an understanding of how critical their situation was in the face 
of privatisation, as well as how unity of strike action makes the possibility of 
successful resistance a reality. The coal workers are now in such a position 
that either they have to fight back or lose what little they have. This situation 
did not arise suddenly, rather it has been created in a planned way over more 
than a decade by global imperialism and its Indian ruling class agents. 

In a World Bank Report of 2002, the comment by the then NDA regime 
under the prime ministership of Atal Bihari Vajpayee is itself sufficient to 
gauge the intention—”The Covenant with the bank provides only for 
introduction in Parliament of the Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
(Nationalization) Act and this has been fulfilled.” [page-16] The World 
Bank elaborated—“It is now apparent that the Government was unable to 
develop the degree of consensus that was required to take on board and 


” implement the proposed reforms within the agreed time frame. For its part, 


the Government comments in section 9 (b) that "ina major democracy like 
India implementing radical reforms without a major social upheaval is a 
delicate task. ... Though it is conceded that there have been delays in meeting 
milestones, but, the direction has been right and irrespective of the 
foreclosure of the loan, the Government is committed to usher in reform in 
the coal sector. The fact that the government chose to face the 3 days nation 
wide strike in the coal mines during December 200 rather than give into the 
demands of the Trade Unions and withdraw the Amendment Bill in the 
Parliament bears testimony to its commitment and resolve to move ahead 
with coal sector reforms". These comments by Government...provide a 
continued on page 62 
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appears that the Great Recession has given way to a period of 
long-term anemic growth, which Foster and McChesney 
aptly term the Great Stagnation 
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The face of the fascist forces has started showing tooth and nail under the 
cover of increasingly favorable conditions. Within 18 month from the 
assassination of the rationalist Dr. Narendra Dhabolkar by 'unknown' 
assailants in Pune, the danger we face was vividly shown by the recent attack 
on veteran CPI leader Govind Pansare and his wife Uma Pansare on 16" 
February in Kolhapur and the subsequent death of Govind Pansare on 20* 
February . 

In fact these incidents did not happen arbitrarily; rather they are very 
much connected with developments in the socio-economic and political arena 
both in the locality and the entire India. Although they may appear to be a 
blow to the rationalist movement only, or perhaps 'not unusual! phenomena in 
Maharashtra, yet if we take into account other incidents it will be clear that 
though “[vJerbal attacks and occasional physical attacks on secular and 
democratic people engaging in criticising the hegemonic power structures 
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Changes Everything 


John Bellamy Foster and Brett Clark 


The front cover of Naomi Klein’s new book, This Changes Everything, is 
designed to look like a protest sign. It consists of the title alone in big block 
letters, with the emphasis on Changes. Both the author's name and the 
subtitle are absent. It is only when we look at the spine of the book, turn it 
over, or open it to the title page that we see it is written by North America’s 
leading left climate intellectual-activist and that the subtitle is Capitalism vs. 
the Climate.' All of which is clearly meant to convey in no uncertain terms 
that climate change literally changes everything for today’s society. It threatens 
to turn the mythical human conquest of nature on its head, endangering 
present-day civilization and throwing doubt on the long-term survival of Homo 
sapiens. 

The source of this closing circle is not the planet, which operates according to 
natural laws, but rather the economic and social system in which we live, which 
treats natural limits as mere barriers to surmount. It is now doing so on a 
planetary scale, destroying in the process the earth as a place of human 
habitation. Hence, the change that Klein is most concerned with, and to which 
her book points, is not climate change itself, but the radical social transformation 
that must be carried out in order to combat it. We as a species will either 
radically change the material conditions of our existence or they will be changed 
far more drastically for us. Klein argues in effect for System Change Not Climate 
Change—the name adopted by the current ecosocialist movement in the United 
States.’ 

In this way Klein, who in No Logo ushered in a new generational critique 
of commodity culture, and who in The Shock Doctrine established herself as 
perhaps the most prominent North American critic of neoliberal disaster 
capitalism, signals that she has now, in William Morris’s famous metaphor, 
crossed “the river of fire” to become a critic of capital as a system.’ The 
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reason. is climate change, including the fact that we have waited too long to 
address it, and the reality that nothing short of an ecological revolution will 
now do the job. 

In the age of climate change, Klein argues, a system based on ever- 
expanding capital accumulation and exponential economic growth is no longer 
compatible with human well-being and progress—or even with human survival 
over the long run. We need therefore to reconstruct society along lines that go 
against the endless amassing of wealth as the primary goal. Society must be 
rebuilt on the basis of other principles, including the “regeneration” of life itself 
and what she calls “ferocious love.”* This reversal in the existing social relations 
of production must begin immediately with a war on the fossil-fuel industry and 
the economic growth imperative—when such growth means more carbon 
emissions, more inequality, and more alienation of our humanity. 

Klein’s crossing of the river of fire has led to a host of liberal attacks on 
This Changes Everything, often couched as criticisms emanating from the left. 
These establishment criticisms of her work, we will demonstrate, are 
disingenuous, having little to do with serious confrontation with her analysis. 
Rather, their primary purpose is to rein in her ideas, bringing them into 
conformity with received opinion. If that should prove impossible, the next 
step is to exclude her ideas from the conversation. However, her message 
represents the growing consciousness of the need for epochal change, and as 
such is not easily suppressed. 


The Global Climateric 


The core argument of This Changes Everything is a historical one. If 
climate change had been addressed seriously in the 1960s, when scientists 
first raised the issue in a major way, or even in the late 1980s and early ’90s, 
when James Hansen gave his famous testimony in Congress on global 
warming, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change was first 
established, and the Kyoto Protocol introduced, the problem could 
conceivably have been addressed without a complete shakeup of the system. 
At that historical moment, Klein suggests, it would still have been possible to 
cut emissions by at most 2 percent a year.’ 

Today such incremental solutions are no longer conceivable even in theory. 
The numbers are clear. Over 586 billion metric tons of carbon have been emitted 
into the atmosphere. To avoid a 2°C (3.6°F) increase in global average 
temperature—the edge of the cliff for the climate—it is necessary to stay below a 
trillion metric tons in cumulative carbon emissions. At the present rate of carbon 
emissions it is estimated that we will arrive at the one trillionth metric ton— 
equivalent to the 2°C mark—in less than a quarter century, around 2039.° Once 
this point is reached, scientists fear that there is a high probability that feedback 


mechanisms will come into play with reverberations so great that we will no longer 
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be able to control where the thermometer stops in the end. If the world as it exists 
today is still to avoid the 2°C increase—and the more dangerous 4°C, the point at 
which disruption to life on the planet will be so great that civilization may no 
longer be possible—real revolutionary ecological change, unleashing the full 
power of an organized and rebellious humanity, is required. 

What is necessary first and foremost is the cessation of fossil-fuel 
combustion, bringing to a rapid end the energy regime that has dominated 
since the Industrial Revolution. Simple arithmetic tells us that there is no way 
to get down to the necessary zero emissions level, i.e., the complete cessation 
of fossil-fuel combustion, in the next few decades without implementing some 
kind of planned moratorium on economic growth, requiring shrinking capital 
formation and reduced consumption in the richest countries of the world 
system. We have no choice but to slam on the brakes and come to a dead stop 
with respect to carbon emissions before we go over the climate cliff. Never 
before in human history has civilization faced so daunting a challenge. 

Klein draws here on the argument of Kevin Anderson, of the Tyndall 
Centre for Climate Change in Britain, who indicates that rich countries will 
need to cut carbon emissions by 8-—10 percent a year. “Our ongoing and 
collective carbon profligacy,” Anderson writes, “has squandered any 
opportunity for ‘evolutionary change’ afforded by our earlier (and larger) 2°C 
budget. Today, after two decades of bluff and lies, the remaining 2°C budget 
demands revolutionary change to the political and economic hegemony.” 

Instead of addressing climate change when it first became critical in the 
1990s, the world turned to the intensification of neoliberal globalization, notably 
through the creation of the World Trade Organization. It was the very success of 
the neoliberal campaign to remove most constraints on the operations of 
capitalism, and the negative effect that this had on all attempts to address the 
climate problem, Klein contends, that has made “revolutionary levels of 
transformation” of the system the only real hope in avoiding “climate chaos.”® 
“As a result,” she explains, 


we now find ourselves in a very difficult and slightly ironic position. 
Because of those decades of hardcore emitting exactly when we were 
supposed to be cutting back, the things that we must do to avoid 
catastrophic warming are no longer just in conflict with the particular 
strain of deregulated capitalism that triumphed in the 1980s. They are 
now in conflict with the fundamental imperative at the heart of our 
economic model: grow or die.... 


Our economy is at war with many forms of life on earth, including 
human life. What the climate needs to avoid collapse is a contraction in 
humanity’s use of resources; what our economic model demands to avoid 
collapse is unfettered expansion. Only one of these sets of rules can be 
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Because of our lost decades, it is time to turn this around now. Is it 
possible? Absolutely. Is it possible without challenging the fundamental 
logic of deregulated capitalism? Not a chance.” 


Of course, “the fundamental logic of deregulated capitalism” is simply a 
roundabout way of pointing to the fundamental logic of capitalism itself, its 
underlying drive toward capital accumulation, which is hardly constrained at 
all in its accumulation function even in the case of a strong regulatory 
environment. Instead, the state in a capitalist society generally seeks to free up 
opportunities for capital accumulation on behalf of the system as a whole, 
rationalizing market relations so as to achieve greater overall, long-run 
expansion. As Paul Sweezy noted nearly three-quarters of a century ago in 
The Theory of Capitalist Development, “Speaking historically, control over 
capitalist accumulation has never for a moment been regarded as a concern of 
the state; economic legislation has rather had the aim of blunting class 
antagonisms, so that accumulation, the normal aim of capitalist behavior, 
could go forward smoothly and uninterruptedly.”'° 

To be sure, Klein herself occasionally seems to lose sight of this basic fact, 
defining capitalism at ‘one point as “consumption for consumption’s sake,” 
thus failing to perceive the Galbraith ‘dependence effect, whereby the 
conditions under which we consume are structurally determined by the 
conditions under which we produce.!! Nevertheless, the recognition that 
capital accumulation or the drive for economic growth is the defining property, 
not a mere attribute, of the system underlies her entire argument. Recognition 
of this systemic property led the great conservative economist Joseph 
Schumpeter to declare: “Stationary capitalism would be a contradictio in 
adjecto.” ? 

It follows that no mere technological wizardry—of the kind ideologically 
promoted, for example, by the Breakthrough Institute—will prevent us from 
breaking the carbon budget within several decades, as long as the driving force 
of the reigning socioeconomic system is its own self-expansion. Mere 
improvements in carbon efficiency are too small as long as the scale of 
production is increasing, which has the effect of expanding the absolute level of 
carbon dioxide emitted. The inevitable conclusion js that we must rapidly’ 
reorganize society on other principles than that of stoking the engine of capital 
with fossil fuels. 

None of this, Klein assures us, is cause for despair. Rather, confronting this 
harsh reality head on allows us to define the strategic context in which the 
struggle to prevent climate change must be fought. It is not primarily a 
technological problem unless one is trying to square the circle: seeking to 
reconcile expanding capital accumulation with the preservation of the climate. In 
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fact, all sorts of practical solutions to climate change exist at present and are 
consistent with the enhancement of individual well-being and growth of human 
community. We can begin immediately to implement the necessary changes such 
as: democratic planning at all levels of society; introduction of sustainable energy 
technology; heightened public transportation; reductions in economic and 
ecological waste; a slowdown in the treadmill of production; redistribution of 
wealth and power; and above all an emphasis on sustainable human 
development." 

There are ample historical precedents. We could have a crash program, as 
in wartime, where populations sacrificed for the common good. In England 
during the Second World War, Klein observes, driving automobiles virtually 
ceased. In the United States, the automobile industry was converted in the 
space of half a year from producing cars to manufacturing trucks, tanks, and 
planes for the war machine. The necessary rationing—-since the price system 
recognizes nothing but money—can be carried out in an egalitarian manner. 
Indeed, the purpose of rationing is always to share the sacrifices that have to 
be made when resources are constrained, and thus it can create a sense of real 
community, of all being in this together, in responding to a genuine 
emergency. Although Klein does not refer to it, one of the most inspiring 
historical examples of this was the slogan “Everyone Eats the Same” 
introduced in the initial phases of the Cuban Revolution and followed to an 
extraordinary extent throughout the society. Further, wartime mobilization 
and rationing are not the only historical examples on which we can draw. The 
New Deal in the United States, she indicates, focused on public investment 
and direct promotion of the public good, aimed at the enhancement of use 
values rather than exchange values. ' 

Mainstream critics of This Changes Everything often willfully confuse its 
emphasis on degrowth with the austerity policies associated with 
neoliberalism. However, Klein’s perspective, as we have seen, could not be 
more different, since it is about the rational use of resources under conditions 
of absolute necessity and the promotion of equality and community. 
Nevertheless, she could strengthen her case in this respect by drawing on 
monopoly-capital theory and its critique of the prodigious waste in our 
economy, whereby only a miniscule proportion of production and human 
labor is now devoted to actual human needs as opposed to market-generated 
wants. As the author of No Logo, Klein is well aware of the marketing 
madness that characterizes the contemporary commodity economy, causing the 
United States alone to spend more than a trillion dollars a year on the sales 
effort. 

What is required in a rich country such as the United States at present, as 
detailed in This Changes Everything, is not an abandonment of all the comforts 
of civilization but a reversion to the standard of living of the 1970s—two 
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decades into what Galbraith dubbed “the affluent society.” A return to a lowe: 
per capita output (in GDP terms) could be made feasible with redistribution o 
income and wealth, social planning, decreases in working time, and universa 
satisfaction of genuine human needs (a sustainable environment; clean air anc 
water; ample food, clothing, and shelter; and high-quality health care 
education, public transportation, and community-cultural life) such that mosi 
people would experience a substantial improvement in their daily lives.'® Wha: 
Klein envisions here would truly be an ecological-cultural revolution. All that i: 
really required, since the necessary technological means already exist, is people 
power: the democratic mass mobilization of the population. 

Such people power, Klein is convinced, is already emerging in the context o: 
the present planetary emergency. It can be seen in the massive but diffuse social: 
environmental movement, stretching across the globe, representing the struggle: 
of tens of millions of activists worldwide, to which she gives (or rather takes from 
the movement itself) the name Blockadia. Numberless individuals are putting 
themselves on the line, confronting power, and frequently facing arrest, in thei 
opposition to the fossil-fuel industry and capitalism itself. Indigenous people: 
. are organizing worldwide and taking a leading role in the environmental revolt. 
. as in the Idle No More movement in Canada. Anti-systemic, ecologically 
motivated struggles are'on the rise on every continent. 

The primary burden for mitigating climate change necessarily resides with 
the rich countries, which are historically responsible for the great bulk of the 
carbon added to the atmosphere since the Industrial Revolution and still emit 
the most carbon per capita today. The disproportionate responsibility of these 
nations for climate change is even greater once the final consumption of goeds 
is factored into the accounting. Poor countries are heavily dependent on 
producing export goods for multinational corporations to be sold to consumer: 
at the center of the world capitalist economy. Hence, the carbon emissions 
associated with such exports are rightly assigned to the rich nations importing 
these goods rather than the poor ones exporting them. Moreover, the rich 
countries have ample resources available to address the problem and carry oul 
the necessary process of sacial regeneration without seriously compromising 
the basic welfare of their populations. In these societies, the problem is no 
longer one of increasing per capita wealth, but rather one of the rational, 
sustainable, and just organization of society. Klein evokes the spirit of Seattle 
in. 1999 and Occupy Wall Street in 2011 to argue that sparks igniting radical 
ecological change exist even in North America, where growing numbers ol 
people are prepared to join a global peoples’ alliance. Essential to the overall 
struggle, she insists, is the explicit recognition of ecological or climate debt 
owed by the global North to the global South.” ` 

The left is not spared critical scrutiny in Klein’s work. She acknowledges the 
existence of a powerful ecological critique within Marxism, and quotes Marx on 
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“capitalism’s ‘irreparable rift’ with ‘the natural laws of life itself.” Nevertheless, 
she points to the high carbon emissions of Soviet-type societies, and the heavy 
dependence of the economies of Bolivia and Venezuela on natural resource 
extraction, notwithstanding the many social justice initiatives they have 
introduced. She questions the support given by Greece’s SYRIZA Party to 
offshore oil exploration in the Aegean. Many of those on the left, and ‘particularly 
the so-called liberal-left, with their Keynesian predilections, continue to see an 
expansion of the treadmill of production, even in the rich countries, as the sole 
means of social advance.'® Klein’s criticisms here are important, but could have 
benefited, with respect to the periphery, from a consideration of the structure of 
the imperialist world economy, which is designed specifically to close off options 
to the poorer countries and force them to meet the needs of the richer ones. This 
creates a trap that even a Movement Toward Socialism with deep ecological and 
indigenous values like that of present-day Bolivia cannot seek to overcome 
without deep contradictions.” 

“The unfinished business of liberation,” Klein counsels, requires “a process 
of rebuilding and reinventing the very idea of the collective, the communal, the 
commons, the civil, and the civic after so many decades of attack and neglect.””” 
To accomplish this, it is necessary to build the greatest mass movement of 
humanity for revolutionary change that the world has ever seen: a challenge that 
is captured in the title to her conclusion: “The Leap Years: Just Enough Time 
for Impossible.” If this seems utopian, her answer would be that the world is 
heading towards something worse than mere dystopia: unending, cumulative, 
climate catastrophe, threatening civilization and countless species, including our 
own. 


Liberal Critics as Gatekeepers 


Confronted with Klein’s powerful argument in This Changes Everything, 
liberal pundits have rushed to rein in her arguments so that her ideas are less 
in conflict with the system. Even where the issue is planetary ecological 
catastrophe, imperiling hundreds of millions of people, future generations, 
civilization, and the human species itself, the inviolable rule remains the same: 
the permanency of capitalism is not to be questioned. 

As Noam Chomsky explains, liberal opinion plays a vital gatekeeping role 
for the system, defining itself as the rational left of center, and constituting the 
outer boundaries of received opinion. Since most of the populace in the 
United States and the world as a whole is objectively at odds with the regime 
of capital, it is crucial to the central propaganda function of the media to 
declare as “off limits” any position that questions the foundations of the 
system itself. The media effectively says: “Thus far and no further.” To 
venture farther left beyond the narrow confines of what is permitted within 
liberal discourse is deemed equivalent to taking “off from the planet. ”” 
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In the case of an influential radical journalist, activist, and best-selling 
author, like Klein, liberal critics seek first and foremost to refashion her 
message in ways compatible with the system. They offer her the opportunity to 
remain within the liberal fraternity—if she will only agree to conform to its 
rules. The aim is not simply to contain Klein herself but also the movement as 
a whole that she represents. Thus we find expressions of sympathy for what is 
presented as her general outlook. Accompanying all such praise, however, is a 
subtle recasting of her argument in order to blunt its criticism of the system. 
For example, it is perfectly permissible on liberal grounds to criticize 
` neoliberal disaster capitalism, as an extreme policy regime. This should at no 
‘time, hawever, extend to a blanket critique of capitalism. Liberal discussions 
of This Changes Everything, insofar as they are positive at all, are careful to 
interpret it as adhering to the former position. 

Yet, the very same seemingly soft-spoken liberal pundits are not above 
simultaneously brandishing a big stick at the slightest sign of transgression of the 
Thus Far and No Further principle. If it should turn out that Klein is really 
serious in arguing that “this changes everything” and actually sees our reality as 
one of “capitalism vs. the climate,” then, we are told, she has Taken Off From 
the Planet, and has lost her right to be heard within the mass media or to be 
considered part of thé conversation at all. The aim here is to issue a stem 
warning——to remind everyone of the rules by which the game is played, and the 
serious sanctions to be imposed on those not conforming. The penalty for too 
- great a deviation in this respect is excommunication from the mainstream, to be 
enforced by the corporate media. Noam Chomsky may be the most influential 
intellectual figure alive in the world today, but he is generally considered beyond 
the pale and thus persona non grata where the U.S. media is concerned. 

None of this of course is new. Invited to speak at University College, 
Oxford in 1883, with his great friend John Ruskin in the chair, William 
Morris, Victorian England’s celebrated artist, master-artisan,- and epic poet, 
author of The Earthly Paradise, shocked his audience by publicly declaring 
himself “one of the people called Socialists.” The guardians of- the official 
order (the Podsnaps of Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend) immediately rose up to 
denounce him—overriding Ruskin’s protests—declarng that if they had 
known’ of Morris’s intentions he would not have been given loan of the hall. 
They gave notice then and there that he was no longer welcome at Oxford or 
in establishment circles. As historian E.P. Thompson put it, “Morris had 
` crossed the ‘river of fire.’ And the campaign to silence him had begun.””? 

Klein, however, presents a special problem for today’s gatekeepers. Her. 
opposition to the logic of capital in This Changes Everything is not couched 
primarily in the traditional terms of the left, concerned mainly with issues of 
exploitation. Rather, she makes it clear that what has finally induced her to cross 
the river of fire is an impending threat to the survival of civilization and humanity 
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itself. She calls for a broad revolt of humanity against capitalism and for the 
creation of a more sustainable society in response to the epochal challenge of our 
time. This is an altogether different kind of animal—one that liberals cannot 
dismiss out of hand without seeming to go against the scientific consensus and 
concern for humanity as a whole. 

Further complicating matters, Klein upsets the existing order of things in 
her book by declaring “the right is right.” By this she means that the political 
right’s position on climate change is largely motivated by what it correctly sees 
as an Either/Or question of capitalism vs. the climate. Hence, conservatives 
seek to deny climate change—even rejecting the science—in their 
determination to defend capitalism. In contrast, liberal ideologues—caught in 
the selfsame trap of capitalism vs. the climate—tend to waffle, accepting most 
of the science, while turning around and contradicting themselves by 
downplaying the logical implications for society. They pretend that there are 
easy, virtually painless, non-disruptive ways out of this trap via still 
undeveloped technology, market magic, and mild government regulation— 
presumably allowing climate change to be mitigated without seriously affecting 
the capitalist economy. Rather than accepting the Either/Or of capitalism 
against the climate, liberals convert the problem into one of. neoliberalism vs. 
the climate, insisting that greater regulation, including ‘such measures as 
carbon trading and carbon offsets, constitutes the solution, with no need to 
address the fundamental logic of the economic and social system. 

Ultimately, it is this liberal form of denialism that is the more dangerous since 
it denies the social dimension of the problem and blocks the necessary social 
solutions. Hence, it is the liberal view that is the main target of Klein’s book. In a 
wider sense, though, conservatives and liberals can be seen as mutually taking part 
in a dance in which they join hands to block any solution that requires going 
against the system. The conservative Tweedle Dums dance to the tune that the 
cost of addressing climate change is too high and threatens the capitalist system. 
Hence, the science that points to the problem must be denied. The liberal 
Tweedle Dees dance to the tune that the science is correct, but that the whole 
problem can readily be solved with a few virtually costless tweaks here and there, 
put into place by a new regulatory regime. Hence, the system itself is never an 
issue. 

It is her constant exposure of this establishment farce that makes Klein’s 
criticism so dangerous. She demands that the gates be flung open and the 
room for democratic political and social maneuver be expanded enormously. 
What is needed, for starters, is a pro-democracy movement not simply in the 
periphery of the capitalist world but at the center of the system itself, where 
the global plutocracy has its main headquarters. 

The task from a ruling-class governing perspective, then, is to find a way 
to contain or neutralize Klein’s views and those of the entire radical climate 
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movement. The ideas she represents are to be included in the corporate media 
conversation only under extreme sufferance, and then only insofar as they can 
be corralled and rebranded to fit within a generally liberal, reformist 
perspective: one that does not threaten the class-based system of capital 
accumulation. 

Rob Nixon can be credited with laying out the general Liberal strategy in this 
respect in a review of Klein’s book in the New York Times. He declares outright 
that Klein has written “the most momentous and contentious environmental book 
since ‘Silent Spring.” He sirongly applauds her for her criticisms of climate ` 
change deniers, and for revealing how industry has corrupted the political process, 
delaying climate action. All of this, however, is preliminary to his attempt to rein 
in her argument. There is a serious flaw in her book, we are told, evident in her’ 
subtitle, Capitalism vs. the Climate. “What’s with the subtitle?” he scornfully asks. ` 
Then stepping in as Klein’s friend and protector, Nixon tells New York Times 
readers that the subtitle is simply. a mistake, to be ignored. We should not be 
_ thrown off, he proclaims, by a “subtitle” that “sounds like a P.R. person’s idea of 
a marquee cage fight.” Rather, “Klein’s adversary is neoliberalism—the extreme 
capitalism that has birthed our era of extreme extraction.” In this subtle recasting 
_ of her argument, Klein reemerges as a mere critic of capitalist excess, rejecting 
specific attributes taken on by the system in its neoliberal phase that can be easily 
discarded, and that do not touch the system’s fundamental properties. Her goal, 
we are told, is the same as in The Shock Doctrine: turning back the neoliberal - 
“counterrevolution,” returning us to a more humane Golden Age liberal order. 
Her subtitle can therefore be dismissed in its entirety, as it “belies the 
sophistication” of her work: code for her supposed conformity to the Thus Far 
and No Further principle. Employing ridiculed as a gatekeeping device—with the 
implication that this is the sorry fate that awaits anyone who transgresses Thus 
Far and No Further—Nixon states that “Klein is smart‘and pragmatic enough to 
shun the never-never land of capitalism’s global overthrow.””* 

Dave Pruett in The Huffington Post’ quickly falls into step, showing how 
well he comprehends the general strategy already outlined by Nixon in the 
New York Times. At the same time, he indicates his readiness to-pull in the 
reins a bit more. Thus we find again that Klein’s book is a “masterpiece,” to - 
be put on the same shelf as Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring. And once again 
we learn that her subtitle, Capitalism vs. the Climate is a “misnomer.” 
Resorting to a classic Cold War ploy, Pruett further insinuates that the . 
subtitle gives “critics room to accuse Klein of advocating for some discredited 
Soviet-style state-regulated economy.” Of course such critics, he turns around 
and says, would surely be wrong. Klein’s argument in This Changes 
Everything is really nothing more than a criticism of “unbridled capitalism— 
that is, neoliberalism.” Moreover, the “true-culprit” of her argument is even 
more: specific than: this: “extractivism,” or the extreme exploitation of non- 
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renewable natural resources. Sull, Pruett, through his classic Cold War ploy, 


has with consummate skill planted in advance a lingering doubt and a warning 
in the mind of the reader, along with an implicit threat directed at Klein 
herself. If it should turn out that Klein is serious about her subtitle, and she is 
actually talking about “capitalism vs. the climate,” then she is discredited in 
advance by the fate of the Soviet Union, with which she is then to be 
associated.” ` 

Approaching This Chae Everything much more bluntly, Elizabeth 
Kolbert, writing for the New York Review of Books, quickly lets us know that she 
has not come to praise Klein but to bury her. Klein’s references to conservation, 
“managed degrowth,” and the need to shrink humanity’s ecological footprint, 
Kolbert says, are all non-marketable ideas, to be condemned on straightforwardly 
capitalist-consumenist principles. Such strategies and actions will not sell to today’s 
consumers, even if the future of coming generations is in jeopardy. Nothing will 
get people to give up “HDTV or trips to the mall.or the family car.” Unless it is 
demonstrated how acting on climate change will result in a “minimal disruption to 
‘the American way of life,” she asserts, nothing said with respect to climate 
change action matters at all. Klein has simply provided a convenient “fable” of 
little real value. This Changes Everything is indicted for having violated accepted 
commercial axioms in its core thesis, which Kolbert converts into an argument for 
extreme austerity. Klein is to be faulted for her grandiose schemes that do not fit 
into U.S. consumer society, and for not “looking at all closely at what this 
[reduction in the commodity economy] would entail.” Klein has failed to specify 
exactly how many watts of electricity per capita will be consumed under her plan. 
It is much easier, Kolbert seems to say, for U.S. consumers to imagine the end of 


a climate permitting human survival than to ‘envision the end of two-million- 


square-foot shopping malls.” 

David Ulin in the Los Angeles Times evil still another weapon in the 
liberal arsenal, denouncing Klein for her optimism and her faith in humanity. 
“There is, in places,” he emphasizes, “a disconnect between her [Klein’s] 
idealism and her realism, what she thinks ought to happen and what she 
recognizes likely will.” Social analysis, in Ulin’s view, seems to be reduced to 
forecasting the most likely outcomes. Klein apparently failed to consult with 
Las Vegas oddsmakers before making her case for saving humanity. Klein’s 
penchant for idealism, he declares, “is most glaring in her suggestions for 
large-scale policy mitigation, which can seem simplistic, relying on notions of 
fairness...that corporate culture does not share.” Regrettably, Ulin does not 
tell us exactly where the kind of climate justice programs put in place by 
Exxon and Walmart’s “corporate culture” will actually lead us in the end. 
However, he does give us a specious clue in his final _*ıragraph, describing - 
what he apparently considers to be tł - most realistic scenario. The planet, we 
are informed, “has ample power to rock, burn, and shake us off completely.” 
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The earth will go on without us.” 

Other liberal gatekeepers a out all the stops, attacking not just every radical 
notion in Klein’s book but the book as a whole, and even Klein herself. Writing 
for the influential liberal news and opinion website, the Daily Beast, Michae! 
Signer characterizes Klein’s book as “a curiously clueless manifesto.” It will no! 
spark a movement against carbon, in part because Klein “rejects capitalism, 
market mechanisms, and even, seemingly, profit motives and corporate 
governance.” She offers “a compelling story,” but one that “creates the 
paradoxical effect of making this perspicacious and successful author seem like ar 
idiot.” Signer depicts her as if she has Taken Off From the Planet simply by 
refusing to stay within the narrow spectrum of opinion defined by the Wall Stree: 
Journal on the one side and the New York Times on the other. “For anyone whc 
believes in capitalism and political leadership,” we are informed, “her book won’ 
change anything at all.””8 

Mark Jaccard, an orthodox economist writing for the Literary Review oj 
Canada, declares that This Changes Everything ignores how market-based 
mechanisms are a powerful means for reducing carbon emissions. However, 
his main evidence for this contention is Arnold Schwarzenegger’s signing of a 
climate bill in California in 2006, which is supposed to reduce the state’s 
carbon emissions to 1990 levels by 2020. Unfortunately for Jaccard’s claim; a 
little over a week before he criticized Klein on the basis of the California 
experiment, the Los Angeles Times broke the story that California’s emissions 
reduction initiative was in some respects a “shell game,” as California was 
reducing emissions on paper while emissions were growing in surrounding 
states from which California was also increasingly purchasing power.” Add to 
this the facts that California’s initiative is more state-based than capital-based, 
and that the real problem ig not one of getting down to 1990 level emissions, 
_ but getting down to pre-1760 level emissions, i.e., carbon emissions eventually 
have to fall to zero—and not just in California but worldwide. 

Jaccard goes on to accuse Klein of wearing “‘blame capitalism’ blinders” that 
keep her from seeing the actual difficulties that make dealing with climate sc 
imposing. This includes her failure to perceive the “Faustian dilemma” associated 
` with fossil fuels, given that they -have yielded so many benefits for humanity and 

can offer many more to the poor of the world. “This dilemma,” which he is sc 
proud to have discovered, “is not the fault of capitalism.” Indeed, capitalist 
economics, we are told, is already well equipped to solve the climate problem and 
only misguided state policies stand in the way. Drawing upon an argument 
presented by Paul -Krugman in his New York Times column, Jaccard suggests 
that “greenhouse gas reductions have proven to be not nearly as costly as science 
deniers on the nght and anti-growth activists on the left would have us believe.” 
Krugman, a Tweedle Dee, rejects the carefree Tweedle Dum melody whereby 
` climate change, as a threat to the system, is simply wished away along with the 
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science. He counters this simple, carefree tune with what he regards as a more 
complex, harmonious song in which the problem is whisked away in spite of the 
science by means of a few virtually costless market regulations. So convinced is 
Jaccard himself of capitalism’s basic harmonious relation to the climate that he 
simply turns a deaf ear to Klein’s impressive account of the vast system-scale 
changes required to stop climate change.” 

Will Boisvert, commenting on behalf of the self-described | “post- 
environmentalist” Breakthrough Institute, condemns Klein and the entire 
environmental movement in an article pointedly entitled, “The Left vs. the 
Climate: Why Progressives Should Reject Naomi Klein’s Pastoral Fantasy— 
and Embrace Our High Energy Planet.” Apparently it is not industry that is 
destroying a livable climate through its carbon dioxide emissions, but rather 
environmentalists, by refusing to adopt the Breakthrough  Institute’s 
technological crusade for surmounting nature’s limits on a planetary scale. As 
Breakthrough senior fellow Bruno Latour writes in an article for the Institute, 
it is necessary “to love your monsters,” meaning the kind of Frankenstein 
creations envisioned in Mary Shelley’s novel. Humanity should be prepared 
to put its full trust, the Breakthrough Institute tells us, in such wondrous 
technological answers as nuclear power, “clean coal,” geoengineering, and 
fracking. For its skepticism regarding such technologies, the whole left (and 
much of the scientific community) is branded as a bunch of Luddites. As 
Boisvert exclaims in terms designed to delight the entire corporate sector: 


To make a useful contribution to changing everything, the Left could 
begin by changing itself. It could start by redoing its risk assessments and 
rethinking its phobic hostility to nuclear power. It could abandon the 
infatuation with populist insurrection and advance a serious politics of 
systematic state action. It could stop glamorizing austerity under the guise 
of spiritual authenticity and put development prominently on its 
environmental agenda. It could accept that industry and technology do 
indeed distance us from nature—and in doing so can protect nature from 
human extractions. And it could realize that, as obnoxious as capitalism 
can be, scapegoating it won’t spare us the hard thinking and hard trade- 
offs that a sustainable future requires.?! 


Boisvert here echoes Erle Ellis, who, in an earlier essay for the 
Breakthrough Institute, contended that climate change is not a catastrophic 
threat, because “human systems are prepared to adapt to and prosper in the 
hotter, less biodiverse planet that we are busily creating.” On this basis, 
Boisvert chastises Klein and all who think like her for refusing to celebrate 
capitalism’s creative destruction of everything in existence.” 

Klein of course is not caught completely unaware by such attacks. For those 
imbued in the values of the current system, she writes in her book, “changing the 
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earth’s climate in ways that will be chaotic and disastrous is easier to accept tha: 
the prospect of changing the fundamental, growth-based, profit-seeking logic c 
capitalism.” Indeed, all of the mainstream challenges io This Change 
Everything discussed above have one thing in common: they insist tha 
capitalism is the “end of history,” -and that the buildup of carbon in th 
atmosphere since the Industrial Revolution and the threat that this represents t 
life as we know it change nothing about vo s Panglossian best of all possibl 
worlds. 


The Ultimate Line of Defense 


Naturally, it is not simply liberals, but also socialists, in some cases, whi 
have attacked This Changes Everything. Socialist critics, though far mor 
sympathetic with her analysis, are inclined to fault her book for not bein: 
explicit enough about the ‘nature of system change, the full scale. of th 
‘transformations required, and the need for socialism.” Klein says little abou 
the vital question of the working class, without which the revolutionar 
changes she envisions are impossible. It is therefore necessary to ask: To wha 
extent is the ultimate goal to build a new movement toward socialism, a societ 
to be controlled by the associated producers? Such questions still remaii 
unanswered by the left climate movement and by Klein herself. 

‘In’ our view, though, it is difficult to fault Klein for her silences i in thi 
respect. Her aim at present is clearly confined to the urgent and strategic—i 
more limited—one of making the broad case for System Change Not Climat 
Change. Millions of people, she believes, are crossing or are on the brink o 
crossing the river of fire. Capitalism, they charge, is now obsolete, since it is nı 
longer. compatible either with our survival as a species or our welfare a 
individual human beings. Hence, we need to build society anew in our tim 
with all the human creativity and collective imagination at our disposal. Itis thi 
burgeoning global movement that is now demanding anti-capitalist and post 
` capitalist solutions. Klein sees herself merely as the people’s megaphone in thi 
respect. The goal; she explains, is a complex social one of fusing all of the mam 
anti-systemic movements of the left. The struggle to save a habitable earth i 
humanity’s ultimate line of defense—but one that at the same time requires tha 
we take the.offensive, finding ways to move forward collectively; extending th: 
boundaries of liberated space. David Harvey usefully describes this fusion € o 
movements as a co-revolutionary strategy. 

Is the- vision presented in This Chane Everything conni with i 
classical socialist position? Given the deep ecological commitments displayed b: 
Marx, Engels, and.Momns,. there is little room for doubt—which is not to dem 
that socialists need to engage in self-criticism, given past failures to implemen 
_ ecological values and the new challenges that characterize our epoch. Yet, thi 
whole question strikes us in a way as a bit odd, since historical materialism doe 
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not represent a rigid, set position, but is rather the ongoing struggle for a world 
of substantive equality and sustainable human development. As Morris wrote in 


A Dream of John Ball: 


But while I pondered all these things, and how men fight and lose the 
battle, and the thing that they fought for comes about in spite of their 
defeat, and when it comes turns out not to be what they meant, and other 
men have to fight for what they meant under another name—while | 
pondered all this, John Ball began to speak again in the same soft and 
clear voice with which he had left off. 


In this “soft and clear voice,” Ball, a leader in the fourteenth-century 


English Peasant’s Revolt, proceeded, in Morris’s retelling, to declare that the 
one true end was “Fellowship on earth”—an end that was also the movement 
of the people and could never be stopped.” 


Klein offers us anew this same vision of human community borne of an 


epoch of revolutionary change. “There is little doubt,” she declares in her own 
clear voice, 


that another crisis will see us in the streets and squares once again, taking 
us all by surprise. The real question is what progressive forces will make of 
that moment, the power and confidence with which it will be seized. 
Because these moments when the impossible seems suddenly possible are 
excruciatingly rare and precious. That means more must be made of them. 
The next time one’ arises, it must be harnessed not only to denounce the 
world as it is, and build fleeting pockets of liberated space. It must be the 
catalyst to actually build the world that will keep us all safe. The stakes are 
simply too high, and time too short, to settle for anything less.?” 


The ultimate goal of course is not simply “to build the world that will keep 


us all safe” but to build a world of genuine equality and human community— 
the only conceivable basis for sustainable human development. Equality, 
Simón Bolivar exclaimed, is “the law of laws.”** 
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argued that astrology is considered a pseudoscience and that several members 
of the Indian scientific community have opposed the move, and it would 
undermine India's scientific credibility. The Government of India responded 
by stating that the course was not compulsory, but optional, and that several 
western universities allow astrology as a course choice. It sought dismissal of 
the case stating that the petitioners’ concerns were unfounded. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the case on 5 May 2004. 

Now, Delhi High Court refuses to ban astrology-based TV shows saying 
“As far as astrology is concerned, astrology/ zodiac/ prediction/ forecast are 
to be found not only on television but also in the print and news media. 
Astrology is a subject being taught in the universities and is not confined to 
India alone.” Hearing a petition of Yavatmal resident who prayed for 
prohibition on TV channels from airing misleading advertisements on 
religious products like © Hanuman Chalisa Yantra (locket) 
(http://hanumanchalisayantra.com/) . Appearing for petitioner, RL Khapre 
pointed out that renowned Bollywood artists like Manoj Kumar and Mukesh 
Khanna, singers Anup Jalota, Anuradha Paudwal and others, were being 
used to lure the viewers in purchasing the spiritual locket that had allegedly 
had power to get rid of all troubles. He contended such misleading 
advertisements aired on channels like Sahara and Zee were clear violation of 
Advertising Code and Cable Television Networks (Regulation) Act, 1995. 
The Judges said “"We are living in a country where people themselves want to 
get fooled. As long as they continue to do so, nobody can stop 
them..." (http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/nagpur/Who-can-help-if- 
people-are-willing-to-be-fooled-ask-judges/ articleshow/393 | 7347.cms). 

These are some glimpses of how the scientific temper and a spirit of 
critical inquiry, to the not inconsiderable extent it has been acquired in 
generations of struggle, is vanishing fast. The report on recently held Indian 
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Neoliberal Co-optation of Leading 
Co-op Organizations, and a Socialist 
Counter-Politics of Cooperation | 


Carl Ratner 


Many people think of cooperatives as small, locally owned businesses, 
such as groceries, cafes, or bicycle shops, where people can work in an equal 
and participatory non-capitalist organization. In reality, the U.S. co-op 
movement is tied to federal agencies whose agenda is promoting neoliberalism, 
both domestically and abroad, and the co-op movement itself has neoliberal 
leaders. Many co-ops in name are profit-driven capitalist corporations in 
practice. And even in the abstract, the co-op principles of smaller co-ops 
enable neoliberal cooperative politics. All of this, however, raises the question 
of what a co-op based on socialist values would be, and cps s Nanjie village 
provides a living example of that. 


The U.S. Co-op Movement’s Structure 


At the top of the institutional structure of the U.S. co-op movement is the 
National Cooperative Business Association (NCBA). NCBA is the major 
resource center for the North American movement—although it is itself not 
technically a cooperative. It organizes webinars, seminars, conferences, co-op 
development services, the Cooperative Hall of Fame, the Cooperative 
Development Research and Resource Center, and regional co-op business 
associations. It penetrates deeply and intrusively into municipal co-op 
associations, in some cases controlling the executive director positions.’ 
NCBA's reach extends even to establishing, advising, and administering rural 

- co-ops in Africa. 

But NCBA is not an independent association; it is heavily funded by the 
U.S. State Department through the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). NCBA’s Cooperative Development Research and 
Resource Center was funded by a $1.3 million grant from USAID, as are 
NCBA’s African co-op projects. USAID also funds other cooperative 
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- projects, such as one that assists national cooperative movements in developing - 
countries in creating legal and regulatory environments.” - 

Where does USAID money come from? Its budget is part of the national 
security budget; USAID has an office called the Office of Civilian Military 
Cooperation, whose mission is to cultivate cooperation (with the Defense and 
State Departments) regarding development and security in humanitarian 
efforts.? USAID in turn works under the military’s U.S. African Command 
(AFRICOM), and as the public face of the CIA in foreign countries. It 
contains an Office for Transition Initiative that promotes “regime change” in 
independent countries such as Cuba, Ukraine, and Venezuela. 

USAID does assist with some cooperative development, just as it helps 
with some programs to bolster elections and reduce human trafficking in 

_underdeveloped countries. However, this aid is always auxiliary to and 
accommodated with the broader, dominant focus: of USAID: to promote 
corporate economic and political hegemony. For instance, the USAID 
program for strengthening the rule of law includes funding police departments 
in reactionary countries such as Paraguay." 

As an instance of the agency’s capitalist framing af cooperation it is useful 
to quote the statement by USAID’s Ethiopian mission: “We share the vision 
that cooperatives can grow to become efficient, professional organizations that 
operate like businesses and focus on profitability. For example, in terms of 
maize we are supporting several farmers’ cooperative unions in transactions 
with the World Food Program and with DuPont/Pioneer and the government 
to assist some 35,000 farmers to access training, high yielding maize seed and 
storage over the next three years.” In short, USAID's “cooperative vision” is 
profit-oriented businesses who partner with the worst capitalist corporations. 

In tum, NCBA endorses this neoliberal cooperativism in its public 
announcements; one press release enthused: 


On August 9, 2009, United States Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
presided over the signing of a Memorandum of Understanding between 
NCBA/CLUSA [Cooperative League of the USA], Chevron and 
USAID to continue to work together to assist Angola in diversifying its 
economy by revitalizing small and medium scale commercial farming. 
Secretary Clinton also recognized NCBA/CLUSA’s Chief of Party in ` 
Angola, Estêvão Rodrigues, for his leadership in implementing the 
Agriculture Development and . Finance Project, which Chevron and 
USAID co-fund.® i 


Co-ops Partnering with Chevron and USAID 


Neoliberal capitalism i is the antithesis of cooperation, yet NCBA, as the 
leading U.S. cooperative association, has endorsed Obama’s “Promise 
Zones.” The organization stated, “Initiatives that tackle poverty alleviation, 
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such as Promise Zones, could be a prime example of collaboration between 
the Administration and NCBA CLUSA.” Yet these Promise Zones are 
free enterprise zones, a concept pioneered by Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan, where the market reigns supreme. f 

This sends a powerful message to co-ops that neoliberal policies and 
practices are cooperative and should be adopted. This corrupts cooperation 
and misrepresents the nature of capitalism as cooperative and worthy of 
collaboration by co-ops. NCBA’s complicity with capitalist governments and 
corporations generates a corrupted, corporate form of cooperation that I call 

“neoliberal cooperation.” 

All cooperation is a “mode of cooperation” that is associated with a 
specific mode of production. A mode of cooperation consists of social relations 
of cooperation, just as a mode of production is a particular set of social 
relations of production. A mode of cooperation has the same institutional, 
managerial, ideological, legal, political, and systemic organization that a mode 
of production has. Improving cooperation requires transforming it as a mode 
of cooperation and a mode of production. 

The neoliberal mode of cooperation that is led by NCBA complements 
neoliberal political economy. It corrupts small, local cooperatives that 
participate in the system. For example, when they join online chats organized 
and moderated by NCBA (called “Co-op Talks”), or when they hire a co-op 
consulting group (e.g., Cooperative Development Services) to advise them, 
the information they receive is informed by the ideological and financial chain 
that extends upward from the consulting group to NCBA to USAID to the 
State Department. Michel Foucault explained ‘this: “the great strategies of 
power encrust themselves and depend for their conditions of exercise on the 
micro-relations of power.”® 

` An example of the corrupted micropolitics of cooperation is the 

International Summit of Cooperatives that the International Cooperative 
Alliance (ICA) organized. The ICA, of which NCBA is a leading member, 
invited global corporations IBM, Microsoft, Google, and Ernst & Young to 
sponsor the event.” 

The leadership of the Co-op Summit invited Ea & Young (the 
accounting corporation that has been sued by New York’s attorney general for 
helping Lehman Brothers disguise its financial condition for more than seven 
years, while collecting more than $150 million in fees from the firm) into 
workshops. The company then utilized this experience to compose the 
pamphlet Enlightened Cooperative Governance: Balancing Performance with 
Broader Principles in Co-operatives and Mutuals. It defines co-ops as keeping 
pace with the capitalist economy: 


To stay competitive, co-ops and mutuals heed to be able to quickly adapt 
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to evolving market trends. The board of directors therefore needs to be 
agile enough to make rapid business decisions—like acquiring a 
competitor or investing in the latest technology—all the while taking the 
time to listen to its members and maintaining member proximity.... 
Cooperatives and mutuals that want to remain competitive need to 
leverage the components of an agile governance structure.'° 


The result is a co-op that works in, and for, a capitalist economy: “In 
pursuing enlightened governance, co-ops and mutuals can inspire confidence 
in the marketplace, elevate their status and reputation as solid and unique 
business entities, and contribute to building competitive economies and 
cohesive communities.” 

Co-op invitations to sponsor and define the highest, global summits of co- 
op policy acclaim criminal corporations as trusted allies of co-ops. In turn, 
these invitations allow corporations to present themselves as cooperators. 

The capitalist framing of cooperation, that the co-op leadership enables, 
filters down to all levels of the movement. The Canadian Cooperative Research 
Network listed Ernst & Young’s corporate approach to enlightened co-op 
governance on its web page under “articles of interest.” Not a critical word 
about Ernst & Young appeared in the notice. 


The National Cooperative Business Association and Producer Co-ops 


NCBA is heavily involved with producer co-ops that function as capitalist 
corporations. Land O’Lakes dairy co-op is a case in point. Land O’Lakes 
produces animal feed, as well as seeds and crop protection products including 
herbicides, pesticides, and fungicides. Land O’Lakes dairy co-op has a 
subsidiary, Forage Genetics International, that developed Roundup Ready 
alfalfa in conjunction with Monsanto!'? These are the seeds that Land 
O'Lakes sells to its thousands of farmer cooperators. GMO seeds are not 
only ecologically and nutritionally destructive, they reinforce the political 
economy of private agribusiness that concentrates agricultural ownership of 
resources in exclusive, anti-cooperative corporate hands. 

In 2012, Land O'Lakes dairy co-op issued a policy statement: “We oppose 
any efforts by EPA to regulate emissions of greenhouse gases under the Clean 
Air Act.... We oppose the Chesapeake Bay TMDL requirements proposed by 
EPA that would require Chesapeake Bay states to aggressively constrain 
[farming] discharge and pollutant load allocations to farmers.””? 

NCBA rewarded these activities by inviting Land O’Lakes to co-sponsor 
the 2012 Induction Ceremony of the NCBA-affiliated Cooperative Hall of 
Fame.'* NCBA also inducted Land O’Lakes, Inc. President and Chief 
Executive Officer John Gherty into the Cooperative Hall of Fame—seven years 
after the company released its genetically modified alfalfa. 
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Here we have the nation’s paramount cooperative business association 
endorsing one of the worst corporate destroyers of sustainable agriculture as one 
of the best co-ops. 

NCBA also performed the same mystification with the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association (NRECA). It represents more than 900 rural 
cooperative utilities in forty-seven states, with a combined national membership of 
more than 42 million customers. NRECA’s new president and CEO is Jo Ann 
Emerson, a former Republican Congresswoman from Missouri. While in 
Congress, her votes included: voting for John Boehner as House Speaker; 
supporting the Keystone XL pipeline; balancing the budget by cutting 
government services; extending both the Patriot Act and Bush’s tax cuts; voting in 
favor of amendment S. 1927 to the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (that 
- gives U.S. spy agencies expanded power to eavesdrop on foreign suspects without 
a court order); voting to repeal health reform; and voting to prohibit Congress 
from funding National Public Radio. According to one website, she voted in 
favor of j just 12 percent of progressive legislation, but 52 percent for conservative 
legislation. * 

This is who leads the 42 million members of NRECA. 

NRECA focuses upon its bottom line of obtaining cheap fuel to produce 
electricity. Its main fuel is coal, so NRECA lobbies heavily in support of 
producing and burning coal and oil. It lobbies against environmental regulations, 
thereby aligning it with conservative legislators. The group has lobbied in 
support of the Keystone XL pipeline, and to rein in the Dodd-Frank financial 
reforms to regulate speculative banking and investment.” 

NCBA is proud of NRECA and its executives, such as Executive Vice 
President of External Affairs Martin Lowery. In 2009 Lowery was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the NCBA, after having served as its 
first vice-chairman. In November 2013, NCBA executives nominated him for 
the board of directors of the International Co-operative Alliance ICA). The 
same month he was appointed to the board, bringing his neoliberal orientation 
to it.’ 

Furthermore, in 2014 NCBA partner, the Cooperative Development 
Foundation, inducted Lowery into the Cooperative Hall of Fame—“the 
cooperative community’s highest honor.” There he joined neoliberal, anti- 
cooperative compatriots from Land O’Lakes and other corporate co-ops. 
(This is akin to the Los Angeles NAACP giving its lifetime achievement 
award to Donald Sterling, the racist owner of the Los Angeles Clippers 
basketball team. He was given the award in 2009 and the local NAACP was 
planning to award him again in 2014, before his racist comments against 
blacks were recorded and publicized.) Last, Lowery is also a board member 
of the National Co-op Bank; bringing his neoliberal perspective to that 
institution as well.'? 
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Co-ops are vulnerable to cooptation because they lack a political 
philosophy that can guide genuine cooperation and counter non-cooperative 
influences. 

Consider the definition of a co-op, as codified in ICA’s 1995 “The 
Statement on the Co-operative Identity.” A cooperative is defined as “an 
autonomous association of persons united voluntanly to meet their common 
economic, social, and cultural needs and aspirations through a jointly owned and 
democratically controlled enterprise.” Co-operatives “are based on the values of 
self-help, self-responsibility, democracy, equality, equity, and solidarity. In the 
tradition of co-operative founders, co-operative members believe in the ethical 
values of honesty, openness, social responsibility, and caring for others.”” 

Almost all of these descriptors (with one exception) characterize all voluntary 
groups, including the Girl Scouts and corporations. To wit, a corporation is a 
voluntary organization; nobody is compelled to become a shareholder. 
Corporations practice open membership: anyone can buy shares. Founders and 
investors meet their common economic, social, and cultural needs and aspirations 
through a jointly owned enterprise. Founders and investors unite in solidarity to 
meet their needs. Corporate members and managers engage in self-help to` 
actualize their aspirations: they make their own business plans, hire staff, buy 
equipment, and finance their projects. Share-holders decide on by-laws for their 
voluntary organization. They are ‘autonomous in making these administrative 
decisions. Corporate law stipulates that corporations act honestly and openly. 
They are subject to audits to ensure transparency. Every corporation has some 
system for remunerating investors in proportion to their financial support for the 
enterprise. This is equity. And corporations are socially responsible in the sense 
of creating jobs and donating money to communities and political organizations. 
In these ways, corporations meet the definition of a cooperative! 

This comparison reveals that co-op principles are actually general principles 
of voluntary association, nof a cooperative collective. Furthermore, there is 
nothing particularly cooperative about these specific co-op principles and 
definitions. Individuals with different, and often inegalitarian, views can 
_ independently join an autonomous co-op and vote for community-based directors 
who run a lawful, audited, socially responsible food store but this does not entail 
cooperation. 


Formal Economic Democracy Is Not Cooperation 


The significant difference between co-ops and corporations in political- 
legal terms, is that corporations allow one individual to have multiple votes 
according to the number of shares owned, whereas co-ops practice equality of 
voting rights, with each member only allowed one share and one vote. 
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However, this principle is inadequate to generate cooperation in combination 
with the other principles. Producer co-ops fulfill the co-op principles, 
including economic democracy, yet they do not: practice genuine 
cooperation. zl 

Economic democracy of one shareholder one vote is formal equality of 
ownership and decision-making;. however, it entails no substantive cooperative 
content about how production and distribution are organized. This is evident 
in the way that Michael Albert, a major advocate of participatory economics 
(parecon), defines a new economy: “Participatory economics proposes a small 
set of institutions that define the heart of a new type of economy. These 
institutions are conceived to further vanous values: self-management, 
solidarity, diversity, ecological sanity.”” Clearly, there is no socio-economic- 
political content to democratic decision-making, solidarity, diversity, and 
ecological sanity. Nor is there any reason that simply working and voting 
together should necessarily produce even these abstractions. 

Economic democracy ‘is neither a mode of production, nor a mike of 
cooperation. Regardless of whether it takes a purely political form or is extended 
to economics via co-operatives, democracy—if viewed solely in terms of voting 
rights as in contemporary capitalist society—is merely a formal decision-making 
process, altogether devoid of substantive content. It does not necessarily generate 
humane or cooperative outcomes of decisions.” Equal owners may decide to 
implement anti-cooperative practices—as voters in political democracies vote 
against their own interests. Equal owners may vote to maintain commodity 
market production and distribution that subverts cooperation.“ Equal owners 
may vote to enact a right-wing, leaderless, laissez-faire system of individual 
autonomy rather than a planned, cooperative, socioeconomic system. Economic 
democracy is necessary for cooperation and socialism, but it is not sufficient to 
realize them. 

Albert himself reports poor outcomes in Argentina’s “recovered 
enterprises” (empressas recuperadas).” Albert met with fifty workers from 
several factories who had gathered together: “One man said: “We took it over. 
We were so excited. We made our wages equal. We instituted democracy. 
We had a workers’ council. We made our decisions democratically. And after 
a period of time, all the old crap came back. All the old alienation came back, 
„aand now it just feels the way it used to feel.’ And they were all [tearfully] 
saying it, person after person was saying it.” Democracy—in terms of equal 
“voting rights—is necessary, but not sufficient, for cooperation. It occasionally 
enables cooperatively oriented people to practice cooperation; however, it does 
not necessarily foster cooperation. Democracy, in these terms, is an abstraction 
that must be concretized with specific cooperative content. 


\ Ks 
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Advancing Cooperation 


`- Genuine cooperation: requires a detailed; comprehensive mode of 
cooperation, and mode of production. It is not simply who formally owns and ` 
governs resources and’ enterprises. It is socio-economic relations of producing 
and distributing goods and services. 

To be truly fulfilling and viable, ‘cooperation must eee salve and 
negate capitalist impediments to cooperation. In other words, cooperation 
must be qualified and concretized as socialist cooperation. Similarly, economic 
justice must be qualified and-concretized as socialist economic justice, and 
economic democracy must be socialist economic democracy. 


_ AChinese Village Cooperative 


A socialist cooperative politics is sprouting in some sill oe 
cooperatives in China. These are on the order of Robert Owen’s vision of 
cooperative villages such as New Lanark and New Harmony. ` 

The. brightest example is Nanjie in Henan Province.” It is two square 
kilometers and has 3,000 people from 850 households. The entire village is a 
legal entity (corporation) that includes six cooperative corporations which oversee 
twenty-six enterprises. It is led by a twenty-one-person leadership team, made up 
of nine Chinese Communist Party (CCP) officials, plus village leaders and 
corporate leaders. Some of the leaders are simultaneously members of county-level 
congresses and CCP organizations. The President of Nanjie:is. Wang Hongbin, 
the local CCP secretary. He heads the multi-million dollar Nanjie Village- 
Cooperative-Corporation, yet only takes $37 as a monthly salary and receives no’ 
bonuses. Village government agencies supervise the corporations, village finances, 
schools, utilities, police, and social services. All the land, resources, and 
enterprises are collectively owned by the villagers, who elect the leadership. 

In the 1970s, Nanjie was poor and backward. It grew an abundance of 
wheat, yet there was not a single large wheat mill in the area. CCP members 
borrowed money from their relatives and friends and built a‘mill on credit 
from a construction team. It was completed in 1979 with a daily output of 
twenty tons, Later, the mill signed a fifteen-year contract with a pastry factory 
in Peking to ensure continual sales. In 1985, the mill started its own pastry 
production. 

In 1976 the only non-agricultural asset in the village was a wdinatee 
kiln for brick making that lay unused and inoperable. However, the villagers 
needed bricks to build new houses; they raised funds to revive the brick works 
by having people pay in advance for bricks they ordered. This raised 
$43,000, and in 1981 the brick works commenced production. By 1991, 
Nanjie was the wealthiest village in Henan, generating $20 million in sales. 

The welfare system provided all villagers, including those who were self- 
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employed, free water, electricity, coal, housing, and meat during the Spring 
Festival, Lantern Festival, Mid-Autumn Festival, and New Year. All the 
distributions were rationed according to family size, 1.e., need. 

The collective village deployed part of its income to build furnishec 
apartments for the people. From 1992-1997 they moved out of their houses intc 
free apartments that were assigned according to the family size. Members ol 
different ethnicities and village teams lived in common buildings. Younger people 
were assigned to upper floors and older people to lower floors due to their limitec 
mobility. Each apartment is equipped with the same quality furniture. 

“appliances, and central air-conditioning and heating. All villagers receive 
monthly distributions of necessities, including meat, vegetables, spices, drinks. 
cooking oil, and snacks. The village also provides funerals and weddings. 
education, and medical care! For serious diseases that the village clinic canno! 
treat, the village pays for its citizens to travel to large cities to get free care. The 
village pays for college tuition outside the village, and living expenses, and trave 
expenses to get there. The village also provides free nursing homes for the elderly 
where they receive free food, lodging, entertainment, and medical care. 

All villagers are guaranteed a job, but they are free to leave and return tc 
the village at any time. Several: enterprise managers left to start their owr 
businesses elsewhere, but all of them failed in the competitive, marke! 
economy, and so they returned to Nanjie to take management positions. 

© Many benefits are allocated according to need, not according to mean; 
(whether work skills or monetary savings). Inequality is largely eliminated 
through minimizing commodification of goods and services, and distributing 
them instead on a Lumanitarian basis of need. If you have a large family, you 
need and receive larger housing. If you are sick, you need and receive extensive 
medical care. Monetary means are not a measure of benefits. Indeed, eact 
villager gets roughly the same $50 salary regardless of job. 

Gearing production and distribution according to human need eliminate: 
market economics. A group plan is formulated based upon the needs of the 
members. The group then works to satisfy member needs. And members work 
to advance the group which utilizes the collective product to satisfy membe! 
needs. Your food, utilities, housing, medicine, and education are not allocatec 
on the basis of your money, intelligence, or the amount of time you have worked 
Your provisions are provided to you by the group simply because you are z 
group member. This is true egalitarianism because the group treats every 
individual as an equally worthy person—regardless of individual competencies. 

` This is universal human respect and human rights. (Quid pro quo, in contrast 

disrespects individuals of limited competencies and limits their social reward: 

accordingly. Universal human rights are a parody in market economies.) 
Genuine cooperation transforms the ideas of justice and faimess. I 

changes from an individualistic quid pro quo exchange of rewards for work, tc 
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a collective notion of rewarding effort for the group. Rewarding individuals 
equally for different amounts of work is fair if they all work the best they can. 

Consequently, there is no need to calculate the value—i.e., exchange 
value—of work, intelligence, strength, and products. (There may be other 
reasons to measure time and intelligence and knowledge—auch as to match 
social activities to people’s interests and skills so that the activities will be more 

- satisfying and so individuals can be more accomplished and fulfilled in their 
activities. However, this is not measurement of exchange value—how much a 
skill is worth in the sense of exchanging it for something of monetary value.) 
Market exchange based on exchange value is eliminated by production and 
distribution on the basis of need. 

This way of addressing need replaces the egoism and instrumentalism of 
the market. You do not work in order to get something for yourself that you 
sell in order to obtain education or medicine. You get education and medicine 
because you need them and the group wants you to meet your educational and 
medical needs directly. The group figures out how to collectively meet your 
needs through arranging certain kinds and amounts of work. Human need is 
collectivized, in contrast to the commodity market which individualizes and 
privatizes need and makes it a personal concern that is fulfilled through 
personal resources. 

Collectivized need tes the individual and group together. 
Individualized/privatized need separates the individual from the group. The 
cultural psychology of need—the manner in which need is organized and - 
addressed—is thus central to societal organization and understanding. 
Concrete needs are elements of a political-economic mode of production.” 

The social organization and treatment of need defines a mode of 
cooperation. Cooperation always exists in a concrete form—or mode of 
cooperation—that is grounded in a particular mode of poencion, or the form 
in which production i is organized. 

Nanjie recognizes that new policies and relations do not immediately 
eradicate socialized habituses.”’ Villagers carry over anti-cooperative habituses 
until they have been discredited, re-mediated, and replaced. During this 
transition period individuals are. in need of self-reflection and evaluation by 
others to check on and correct sedimented habituses that impede new policies _ 
and relations. Nanjie villagers are evaluated by their supervisors on scales 
measuring traits such as cooperation, motivation, and punctuality. Inffactions 
are punished by a graduated reduction in welfare benefits, according to the 
number, seriousness, and recurrence (intransigence) of infractions one commits. 

From Hou’s research, Nanjie appears to have initiated a more advanced 
and humanitarian form (level) of cooperation (i.e., a “truer” form) than 
Western co-ops. Nanjie cooperation is a concrete, counter-capitalist form of 
collective ownership, production, distribution, fairness, social support, and 
human need. It is a mode of production that minimizes market- economics, 
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instrumentalism, and egoism. It repels capitalist content and transforms it. 
This is socialist content that is necessary to realize the potential of egalitarian 
ownership for genuine cooperation. - 

This is what is missing from ICA’s abstract principles and abstract 
economic democracy. Western co-ops as a rule maintain the commodity 
economics, politics, and psychology of the status quo within their co-op 
principles. They accept supply and. demand economics, and quid quo pro 
economics that relies upon “individual wages instrumentally to satisfy 
individual needs. This complicity with the anti-cooperative status quo prevents 
egalitarian ownership (one member, one voter) from realizing genuine 
cooperation. 

Nanjie is additionally superior to Western co-ops because it is an entire 
village. This integrates numerous, diverse, complementary activities and 
institutions into a large, cooperative unit. It also links to the administrative and’ 
economic power of local, regional, and federal government to coordinate and 
fund local activities and institutions. This overcomes the localism of Western 
co-ops. Finally, being integrated into the national political system has the 
potential to make cooperation a national social philosophy that is reiterated, 
studied, and disseminated in schools, workplaces, and government agencies. 
The CCP could play an important role in developing the socialist political 
economy of village co-ops. Western co-ops have no socialist political 
association or direction that can provide this p of direction. They only have 
NCBA and ICA to guide them. 

Nanjie is a cooperative model that warrants consideration as a direction 
for cooperators to pursue.” ° Nanjie may be a bellwether of Marx’s comment: 


If co-operative production is not to remain a sham and a snare; if it is to 
supersede the capitalist system; if united co-operative societies are to 
regulate national production upon a common plan, thus taking it under 
their own control and putting an end to the constant anarchy and ` 
periodical convulsions which are the fatality of capitalist production, what 
else, gentlemen, would it be but communism??! 


Of course, that would require a general movement toward socialism and 
communism in Chinese society. Neither socialism nor cooperation can exist in 
a single communal village cooperative. China’s market reforms may 
undermine Nanjie and other socialist, village co-ops—and a socialist nation 
state. However, Nanjie has already been instructive for cooperative 
development in countries that can strive to pursue its telos. 
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Cooperatives On the Path 
to Socialism? 
Peter Marcuse 


Clarifying what Karl Marx thought of the role of cooperatives is useful, not 
to receive the “correct” answer to what that role will be, but to help think 
through what alternatives answers might be and how they might color today’s 
expectations of. the cooperative movement. If one sees a non-capitalist or 
socialist organization of society as ultimately desirable, then how should we 
answer the following questions in the present day: 

(1) Are “co-ops in production, worker-owned enterprises, desirable 
experimental improvements to the organization of production over 
standard capitalist practices, in the direction of immediate social welfare? 

(2) Are, such co-ops in production also little islands of a different future, 

. models of:socialism within a capitalist society? : 

(3) Are they beachheads of socialism, politically practical steps along the road 
to bringing forth such a possible alternative society? - 

(4) Will they ultimately also be the foundations of such a society, if it 
develops? 

(5) All in all, what is their importance, their role, in daily struggles? 

The answer suggested here to the first three questions is: Yes. Co-ops 
today are experiments whose potential is not yet exhausted, certainly 
improvements over most existing capitalist arrangements which have perhaps 
portents for the future, but which have limitations that must be recognized. 
The first four questions do not present mutually exclusive alternatives, in the 
sense that they could, but do not necessarily, provoke fundamental questions 
about the desirability of further change. They show that workers can run 
factories themselves, democracy in the workplace is possible, and capitalists 
are not necessary for the organization of production. ` 

The answer to the fifth question, as to the net importance of co-ops today, 
of course depends on the strength of the answers to the first four questions, 
and on whether or not the goal is seen as a fundamental social transformation. 
Fundamental social transformation is used here to refer to a movement toward 
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socialism, an alternative to the present capitalist social formation. Marx’s 
conception of socialism was of such an alternative, but one whose details could 
vary significantly as long as it was non-captialist. 

Because Marx represents a clear starting point for a history of experience 
with the modern forms of worker co-ops, this article looks at some of his 
comments in this regard to set the context to a more contemporary evaluation. 


Are Worker Co-ops Immediate Social Welfare? 


Yes, worker co-ops are clearly superior to the conventional capital-owned 
and managed form of enterprise organization, for two reasons. First, they 
replace the capitalist with the democratic association of the workers—as Marx 
says, the workers become their own capitalists, they can thus arrange 
operations amongst themselves to the extent they wish. The workers’ welfare is 
materially enhanced, since the profits that the capitalist would have made as a 
result of ownership of the firm become incomes of the 99%, which are 
proportionately increased as that of the 1% is relatively decreased. 

Further, the fact that workers control their own immediate work, in a 
cooperative fashion, is itself a contribution to enhancing their well-being. It 
decreases their alienation from their work, and permits them to flex their 
intellectual as well as'their physical muscles. ' 

Both of these advantages of course have their limits, because the pressures of 
competition and requirements of marketing in a private profit-driven market 
economy limit their options, but in general the net result should increase the equity 
of the production system. As Marx has it: 


The co-operative factories run by workers themselves are, within the old 
form, the first examples of the emergence of a new form, even though they 
naturally reproduce in all cases, in their present organization, all the 
defects of the existing system, and must reproduce them. But the 
opposition between capital and labour is abolished there, even if at first 
only in the form that the workers in association become their own 
capitalists, i.e., they use the means of production to valorise their labour. 


Are Worker Co-ops Models of Socialism within Capitalism? 


Yes, in some aspects. Specifically, worker co-ops can reveal the real 
potentials of cooperative forms of production in capitalism— including self- 
management, immediate material benefit, and empowering experience—and 
in raising questions as to real alternatives to existing modes of production. 
But, as Marx has pointed out, worker co-ops operating within a capitalist, 
profit-driven market economy cannot operate independently of that economy. 
They may come close in those sectors that are in fact already to some extent 
outside the market, e.g., education, health care, municipal services, artistic 
cooperatives, but these are exceptions, and relatively small ones given the scale 
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of such competition-free activites—and they are exceptions constantly under 
threat today from the expansion of destructive privatization. 


Are Worker Co-ops Beachheads of Socialism and Politically Practical Steps 
Towards It? 


Again, Yes. However there is a strong “silo” effect, as co-ops age they 
easily tend to become insulated and small defensive towers in a landscape not 
changed by their presence. The contribution that the struggle for, and 
development of, worker co-ops could make is not so much as it affects non- 
participants, but rather in the effect on the. participants themselves, . in 
consciousness raising. The self-empowerment and motivation to participate in 
more wide-ranging changes that co-ops foster are likely to. increase as their 
experience shows them that the hmitations referenced above in development of 
their enterprises are unavoidable without much broader political and economic 
systemic changes, ultimately to a system closer to socialism than to capitalism. 

At the same-time, the pressures of day-to-day competition from the 
outside, pressure to-cut costs, trim quality, and hold wages and the number of 
jobs down, is likely to be relentless. The temptation to focus on the defense of 
the silo is inherently great.as long as they operate within a competitive market 
system and the relations of political power accompanying it. 

Thus the efforts involved in the immediate struggles to run the business ee 
compete successfully enough to at least stay afloat, particularly given most workers’ 
likely realistically limited business experience, are daunting. Running an 
enterprise is time consuming, energy consuming, and beset by commercial and 
technical problems. It can easily preempt the impetus’ to try to expand in directions 
having no immediate direct payoff. 

The real life experience of workers in the formation and ongoing ‘running 
worker co-ops weakens more than it strengthens political outreach for system 
change, extending beyond immediately necessary demands. Possibly a strong 
` pre-existing radical ideological orientation may be enough to sustain a 
commitment to keep longer-term goals always on the table during day-to-day 
struggles. But if that commitment already exists, it is another question whether 
the initiation and support of worker nodes is the most effective means to convert 
that commitment into practice. | 


Are Worker Co-ops Foundations of an Alternative, Non-Capitalist Society? 
Marx at one point thought so: l l 
- If cooperative production is not to remain a sham and a snare; if it is to 
supersede the capitalist system; if the united co-operative societies are to 
regulate national production upon a common plan, thus taking it under 


their control, and putting an end -to the constant anarchy and periodical 
convulsions which are the fatality of Capitalist production—what else, 
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gentlemen, would it be but Communism, “possible” Communism?” 


But things have changed since Marx wrote those words, in reference to the 
Paris Commune of 1871. Briefly: 

* The technology of production has changed—including globalization, 
automation, information technology. 

* The economic role and political power of the working class has changed, 
along with its organizational structure; and the power of capital has 
increased. 

* Technological development has progressed substantially, creating a 
possibility of real abundance.’ 

* Consumerism and the media have changed and expanded their control 
functions." 

* The role of ideology and consciousness, as opposed to simple material 
concerns, has expanded—-see, for example, the rise of social conservatism, 
the Tea Party, the New Left, and the Occupy Wall Street movement.’ 

* The role of the state in the implementation of the economic system is 
greater.° 
Marx also thought the state should not play a role in setting up or 

managing co-ops. Otherwise, Marx argued, socialism would be established 
through state action—in stark contrast with the central idea of scientific 
socialism that workers will only achieve emancipation through their own 
efforts. If workers were to require the support of the state for their 
revolutionary movement, they would thereby only reveal “their full 
consciousness that they neither rule nor are ripe for rule! .... [A]s far as the 
present co-operative societies are concerned, they are of value only insofar as 
they are the independent creations of workers and not protégés either of the 
governments or of the bourgeoisie.” 

The comment seems to contradict the enthusiastic support Marx gave to co- 
operative societies, as the quote above shows. I take it that the first quote refers to 
conditions, such as at the Paris Commune in 1871, in which capitalism has 
essentially already been superseded and direct worker control of the economy 
established. Given the changed circumstances of 1875, that enthusiasm has been 
replaced by a skepticism, which we might call a belief in the ready co-optation of 
the cooperative form by a capitalist state. 

Thus the answer to the question of whether workers co-ops are the basis of 
alternative society would seem to be: Yes, after an alternative, non-capitalist 
system has been put in place, but No before that. 


What Is the Role of Co-ops in Daily Struggles Today? 


We live in an overwhelmingly private, profit-driven, competitive market 
economy, in which the state is essentially dominated by the power of capital. 
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Today worker cooperatives are useful and progressive steps that can be 
supportive of efforts to marshal opposition to the existing state, but cannot 
themselves be the instruments that bring it about. The situation may be 
different in the future; what their role then may be cannot yet be foretold. 
Their role today should be supported, but not exaggerated. 

Some specific implications for worker-owned enterprises of all sorts, co-ops 
in economic and.political and social affairs, could be drawn from the foregoing 
analysis. On the positive side, cooperatives should be encouraged, in any 
sphere of activity, as an alternative to market-bound profit-driven activities. 
Co-ops avoid exploitation by others in production, and can be lessons in the 
possibilities of self-management and immediate participatory democracy in 
action. 

Cooperatives can illuminate the contradictory role of the state in collective 
activities. The state today is an institution dominated by capital but subject to 
significant pressure by the exploited. Their role in a post-capitalist society may 
be quite different; it cannot be assumed that present co-ops will continue and 
become a pillar of a new society—they may or may not. They will provide 
lessons useful in such a new society, but that is only a minor factor in their | 
activities today. 

But the role of cooperatives in the overall economy today is basically limited 
to those sectors of the economy in which non-competitive activities play a 
significant role: classically these are education, health care, police, fire 
prevention, small crafts, the arts, and certain public activities such as mass 
transit, environmental protection, and regulatory activities. But for co-ops, the 
state is always in some ways competition, and the private profit-motivated 
market sector is an aggressive threat, as with charter schools, private security, 
and social services. Further, the larger the unit of production, the more 
cumbersome is direct worker control, and the greater the reliance on the owners 
of capital for operations. 

The depth of penetration of cooperatives in the work force is also limited. 
Their wage-paying ability is constrained by competition, so to reach workers 
in the lowest-paying sectors, paying a living wage, government support may 
well be necessary. To-guarantee affordability in a housing co-op for low- 
income residents, for instance, the co-op must rely on sources of income other 
than residents’ payments from their limited incomes—forcing them to rely 
either on state aid or side ventures that are profit-producing and peiit 
internal cross-subsidies. 

Co-ops, inevitably bound by market pressures, are thus pushed to er 
their own capitalists and so self-exploit—better than being exploited by others, 
but still. It is as true in consumer co-ops as in producer co-ops; volunteers 
working without pay are, in economic terms, simply zero-paid workers. 


The political and social role of producer co-ops is also limited by the role af 
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workers generally in the economic and political structures that constitute capitalism 
(and might constitute socialism, given today’s technologies). In Marx’s day, it was 
central: class structure rested on the relation between capital and labor, the 
proletariat. Marx saw the proletariat as the future organizers of the political 
structure, dominating the state. Lenin interpreted in terms of a state transformed 
from an instrument of class rule to a form of technical management in the interests 
of efficiency, simply an administrative organ, not one responsive to a hierarchy of 
power. i 

A big question remains as to the role which co-ops, and the larger 
movement of that they are a part—a growing cluster under the heading of 
New Economy, Worker-Owned Enterprises, Solidarity Economy—could 
potentially play in fundamental social transformation, given the limitations 
discussed above. And the answer must be based in part on a careful 
examination and interpretation of the role they have thus far played. Here the 
evidence is not yet really available. There are indeed many case studies of 
individual examples, such as of the Mondragon cooperative in Spain and its 
emulators, and some good broader examinations, such as the work of Gar 
Alperovitz, the New Economics Institute, the Democracy Collaborative, as 
well as the writings of economists such as Richard Wolff. 

What is needed, however, is a sharp focus on difficult-to-get-at aspects of the 
existing experiences among cooperatives: To what extent have they played a role 
outside of their own enterprise or organization? Has their experience led their 
members to broader political or social activity outside their own silo? Have they 
taken positions on critical public issues, provided solidarity for other efforts 
going in their general direction, mobilized others to follow their examples? In 
attempting to aggregate their influence, the definition used of what counts as a 
cooperative or a worker-owned enterprise—or indeed as part of an alternative 
solidarity-type formation—is critical. Credit unions, for instance, share some of 
the attributes of the category in question, but it is doubtful if in practice many 
credit unions can be found that play a significant external role in trying to 
modify the economy. There is some evidence that fresh food co-ops do attempt 
to influence public actions, but in all likelihood this occurs only in the limited 
sphere of their direct concern. Information on the quandaries faced by the 
representatives of worker stockholders in corporations with employee stock 
ownership plans—such as when they sit on the company’s board of directors 
and must vote on union demands for wage increases—could be very 
interesting.” What more extensive research might show is as yet unclear. Indeed, 
the fact that the answer is still cloudy may itself be telling. 

So, from the viewpoint of progressive concerns with social justice and 
social transformation, worker co-ops and the solidarity economy movement,re 
good things; but their contribution to fundamental social transformation 
should not be exaggerated, and might even end up accepting immediate 
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benefits at the cost of long-term acquiescence. 

Thus far theré is general agreement with Marx’s observations. But the 
basic class structure has evolved dramatically since Marx wrote. At its base is 
still the production of surplus value within the production process, the 
essential ingredient underling all profit, but hardly still the only place where 
profit is produced; finance and commerce are equally exploitation. The 1% ` 
extract profit from various parts of the 99% in quite different ways. When 
Marx writes of the “mode of production,” he, has in mind a class system in 
which the essential struggle is between proletarians and the bourgeoisie, taking 
place at the workplace; consumption is secondary, and finance perhaps 
tertiary. , 

Marx’s view of cooperatives is within this framework. Co-ops are 
proletarian, their organization and power is a step on the road to full societal 
power, their importance based on the importance of the proletariat, and their 
class struggle against capital. i 

Thus, whether or not co-ops within a capitalist society are the motor of 
societal change, they suggest an alternative to the capitalist mode of 
production—even though they retain the form of wage labor—simply by 
distributing the surplus value produced to the laborers themselves. But the 
mode of production in a narrow sense is no longer itself simply determinative 
of the capitalist organization of society. Finance, real estate, and consumption 
arrangements are also vital components of contemporary capitalism. And here 
co-ops play a quite different role, leaving the mode of production largely 
untouched. 

Co-ops may well be a model of how production is organized under 
socialism, but they are not the exclusive one. 

Technological development also has complicated the picture. The state is 
required, in Lenin’s disappearing managerial sense, because of the intricacies of 
interrelationships. Workers’ co-ops cannot separately manage those 
relationships; they cannot, should not, determine what is socially necessary to be 
produced—the proportion, distribution, or use. 

Their importance remains as models for what alternate modes of production 
might look like and for what aspects of a world without capitalists would look 
like; but they cannot go much beyond the increasingly limited, if still absolutely 
vital, role of the mode of production. 

- Their main importance, in a perspective looking towards basic social 
change in a non-capitalist direction, is thus perhaps more in what they may 
say about and teach about the potentials of self-management, and the 
capacities of the 99% to work and manage the society—rather than in the 
actual changes they themselves bring about in what they do. 
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Science Congress i is in itself alarming. Anand Teltumbde has rightly assessed 
the situation saying that "the project of speedy saffronisation of all institutions 
is in full swing. Space to pseudoscience presentation in the ISC is just a gauge 
to assess it. A minor protest of a thousand odd scientists in an online petition 
in a country that boasts of the second largest pool of scientists and engineers 
in the world reveals that the danger of fascism is close upon 
us" (http://www.epw.in/margin-speak/saffron-science.html). Praful Bidwai put 
it in a different way: Liberalisation and globalisation have disrupted old social 
balances and faith systems and given nse to a politicised religiosity in our 
region. A “pop Hinduism” thrives in India, centred on temples, pilgrimages, 
god-men and —women, with new, more ostentatious ntuals—amidst an 
explosive growth of superstition, especially among the middle class. 

Failure to apprehend the murderers of Narendra Dhabolkar and Govind 
Pansare is the acid test of the degree to which fascism has decisively 
penetrated the state. For those who have believed that the pieties of liberal 
bourgeois rights would protect against the nightmare of fascist unreason and 
murder, the time is growing short. As our infotech friends would say, for the 
neoliberal corporatist regime the triumph of superstition and fascist terror is 
not a bug, it's a feature. To honor the memory of Narendra Dhabolkar and 
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Stephen Squibb 


Three years after the fact, the event called Occupy retains its ‘strange 
strategic inconsistency. It is something we still do not know how to think 
about. Its faithful, although in no other way silent, have shown little desire to- 
specify the truth of Occupy, or to otherwise account for its value. Even if, as 
time goes on, these testimonies begin to appear, legislating for postenty the 
meaning and importance of the protests, their contemporary inscrutability will 
linger as a historical fact. We should take this legibility seriously, not only as 
a tactical decision, but also as a reflection of the inadequacy of our inherited 
categories in describing the current logic of class struggle. This inadequacy 
should not surprise us; on the contrary, it confirms the ongoing vitality of the 
real movement to abolish the state of our present situation. Approaching 
Occupy requires that we separate out what happened from what was -said 
about what happened, and place both in political-economic context. In what . 
follows I briefly consider the first and third of these, and hope to address the 
second in the near future. 

Inspired by the Egyptian and Tunisian revolutions, as well as the 
indignados in Spain, Occupy debuted in New York City on September 17, 
2011. By October 9, protests were ongoing or had taken place in over nine- 
hundred cities across eighty-two countries, with six hundred of these occurring 
in the: United States. The archetypal Occupy protest, involved the 
construction of a commune on public land or land supposedly public. These 
communes were organized around the universal provisioning of rudimentary 
food, shelter, health care, and education. The location of the camps was often 
symbolic, intended to address the seat of power: most famously New York’s 
Wall Street, but also Boston’s Federal Reserve, Washington, DC’s K Street, 
and numerous city halls. The communes were governed by general assembly, 
a modified form of Quaker or New England Town meeting based on 
consensus decision- making and putatively equal opportunities for 
participation. Police began forcibly removing the camps in mid-November 
2011 and by early 2012 had destroyed most of them. 

Life at the communes was divided between those who lived there and _ 
those who visited, with all the typical affections and resentments therein. The 
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camps would periodically host or spawn other examples of extraordinary 
politics, such as marches, rallies, and sit-ins. Organized around the language 
of economic inequality, these were broadly populist and placed particular 
emphasis on corporate size and personhood, government corruption, and the 
beneficial treatment of the banks after the 2008 financial crisis. The protests 
were echoed online by an outpouring of writing, debate, and documentation 
on what we now call, with some puritan hostility, social media. Throughout 
the fall, the rough democracy of cell-phone video and photography would be a 
central means in disseminating images of police violence, which in turn 
generated ever greater community support and participation. 

Occupy was not a party—electoral, revolutionary, or otherwise—and was 
in many ways defined by its refusal of typical party structures. Its 
commitments were to a form rather than to any specific content. Nor was 
Occupy a syndicate: it was not an institution organized around a worker- 
identified interest distinct from others within the larger political economy. 
Hence the slogan “We are the 99%,” which, heroic aspirations of the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) aside, is nonsensical in strict 
reference to the division of labér.' On the matter of class composition, Occupy 
claimed a distributional identity, rather than a productive one, as “the 99%” 
refers to the distribution of the surplus, rather than its production or 
extraction. This explains its antipathy towards the national electoral parties 
whose shared commitment to|redistnbuting resources to “the 1%,” either by 
weakness or inclination, was revealed by the “Grand Bargain” proposed by 
Barack Obama and John Boehner. It also explains why this antipathy did not 
extend to left-leaning syndicates like the unions of teachers, construction 
trades, health care, and service employees, whose own advocacy was in no 
way reflected at the national level, and whose support for Occupy was 
frequent and essential. This attitude was in contrast to that of right-leaning 
syndicates, especially those allowed to keep their collective. bargaining rights 
under neoliberal policy, like| police and firefighters. These were generally 
hostile to Occupy, often icitly so, as in the literature produced by the 
Boston Patrolman’s union. 

Early attempts by the Obama administration to harness the movement for 
legislative momentum were usually met with hostility and gained little traction. 
In contrast, unions routinely flonaed space and supplies that were accepted 
more.or less without complaint, while actions in. support of union goals were 
routinely organized and launched from the communes. 

This rudimentary description already reveals the difficulty in describing 
Occupy as “anarchist” as opposed to “socialist,” unless by “anarchist” we 
- mean precisely this instantiated para-syndicalist refusal of the party-form. But 
this would ignore the longer and deeper history of this refusal that predates 
any articulation of “anarchism”—to say nothing of the socialist-identified non- 
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party organizations that have flourished in the United States and elsewhere 

` during the second half of the twentieth century. Similarly, to say that Occupy 
was, in fact, socialist, is to double down on the ambiguity of that term in the 
U.S. context, precisely by ignoring this reckoning with the party, the contours 
of which are much clearer in the European theater for specific historical 
reasons. Occupy is more accurately described as an instance of autonomist 
communism; “autonomist” for its directly democratic, non-party, un- 
syndicalism and “communist” for its distributionally focused instantiation as a 
series of communes—that is, as groups of people living together and sharing 
resources and responsibilities. 

It is helpful, in this respect, to distinguish the autonomist communism of 
Occupy from the autonomist workerism associated with Italy in the late 
1960s and ’70s, especially given the parallels between the two sequences. In 
the Italian case, the incipient reformism of the Italian Communist Party 
(PCI) first contributed to the factory occupations in the “Hot Autumn” of 
1969, in which the PCI played a conflicted and ambiguous role. This 
dynamic prefigured the “Movement of 1977,” which was itself provoked by 
the “Historic Compromise” between the Christian Democrats and the PCI, 
following the latter’s electoral victory in 1976. This movement was 
nationwide and autonomist in its practice. Similarly, in the American case, 
the policies of the Clinton Democrats contributed to the anti- 
neoliberalization protests in Seattle at the end of the millennia, a dynamic 
resurrected nearly a decade later by the aforementioned “Grand Bargain” 
between the Republicans and the Democrats following the latter’s electoral 
victory in 2008, which helped provoke Occupy. However, by seizing control 
of the factories and refusing the identity of worker, the workerism present in 
the Movement. of 1977 sought unsuccessfully to return the struggle to the 
theater of production—in clear opposition to the PCI’s strategy of national 
compromise in the theater of distribution. By contrast, Occupy proposed a 
counter-form of distribution from within that same theater, namely, the 
commune. Thus although both movements were autonomist in their refusal. 
of the party form, only the workerists were forced into direct confrontation 
with party-affiliated apnea labor, while Occupy was free to draw on such 
resources as necessary. 

It will be argued that the distneton I am drawing—between class eae 
in production, or workerism, and class struggle in distribution, or 
communism—falls afoul of the’ historical emphasis placed on production by 
critical political economy. Two points are important to keep in mind in this 
case. First, the critique of political economy and the theory of the class - 
struggle are not identical; even if production is well placed at the center of the 
former, this by no means. guarantees it a similar place in the history of the 
latter.“ Second, at the level of everyday life we know that a good job—in the 
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sense of a non-oppressive, safe, rewarding, and democratic working 
environment—and a living wage are not necessarily the same thing. Not only 
is it quite possible to have one without the other, but the historical routes for 
securing each have not always been entirely congruent. It has often fallen to 
the syndicates to make the relations of production more just, while 
distributional justice has often required electoral parties and legal regime 
change Certainly these two theaters of struggle—production and 
distibution—are deeply connected, but the institutional constellations 
governing each are by no means uniform or consistent. In this respect, the 
description of Occupy as autonomist communist is not intended as a blanket 
endorsement—metaphysically, strategically, or otherwise—but as an attempt 
to locate it within a larger theoretical portrait of the class struggle. 

It matters, in this respect, that Occupy can be divided between Occupy 
Wall Street (OWS), referring specifically to the commune in New York City, 
and its various sisters, nearly all identified by the name of the their respective 
cities: Occupy Oakland, Occupy Boston, Occupy DC, etc. The relative 
significance of this distinction—whether, that is, the difference between OWS 
and the rest is equal to or greater than the internal differences among the other 
camps—is an important topic that exceeds my scope. The answer to the 
question “Why occupy Wall Street?” is likely different than the question “Why 
occupy the city as such?” which is different again from the question “Why 
occupy Philadelphia?” The first refers to the mode of production of surplus 
value, the second to the social formation, and the third to the conjuncture. | will 
only deal with the first, and only in a limited way, but wish to emphasis that 
future analysis of the others is equally if not more important. 

Why Occupy Wall Street? At first glance, the answer seems obvious, 
especially to Monthly Review readers, who are familiar with the: incredible 
growth of the financial sector in the late twentieth and early twenty-first 
centuries.” Moreover the naked criminality, endemic corruption, and 
disgusting patriarchal culture of the cartels themselves make for a clear and 
present target for partisans of social justice. However, it is precisely the 
portrait of Wall Street as a moral sewer—which grows more detailed and 
damning by the day—that has obscured the necessity for its occupation. 

The story of Wall Street’s arrival at the center of the class struggle begins 
with the crisis of surplus. absorption that marked “advanced industrial 
economies throughout the preceding century. As Paul Sweezy recognized’, 
already in his “The Crisis of American Capitalism” from 1980: 


There is a strong, persistent, and growing tendency for more ine value 
to be produced than can find profitable investment outlets. Where this 
_ situation obtains...the result Will be a decline—or slowdown in the rate of 
growth—of output and income, with rising unémployment and falling 
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Sweezy went on to note the problem of surplus absorption had been 
ameliorated in the mid-twentieth century, which Fred Magdoff and John 
Bellamy Foster recently summarized as: 


(1) the rise of unrivaled U.S. economic hegemony which set the stage for 

the expansion of world trade and capital movements, leading to the growth 

of multinational corporations; (2) the enormous consumer liquidity 

(savings) that had been built up in the United States during the war 

period; (3) the rebuilding of the European economies that had been 

shattered by the war; (4) new technologies arising out of the wartime 
experience, including electronics and jet aircraft; (5) the second wave of 
automobilization of the U.S. economy in the 1950s, with the construction | 
of the interstate highway system; and (6) the acceleration of militarization 
and imperialism during the Cold War, including two major regional wars 

in Asia.® ` 

Even as each of these strategies was subject to diminishing returns, taken 
together they succeeded in moving the finance, insurance, and real estate 
(FIRE) industries closer and closer to the center of the political economy. 
When 3, 5, and 6 were exhausted, .| and 4 were all that remained, and’ they 
targeted 2 for extraction. This is reflected in the national policy changes 
around the time Sweezy was writing, changes which saw hoth Britain and the 
United States abandon their previously held advantages in industrial capital 
(a result of 3) and invest heavily in strengthening their remaining advantages 
in finance and merchant capital—or what has become known as the Geithner 
Doctrine. The end of the gold standard, the embrace of so-called “free trade” 
by Anglo-American apparatchiks at the World Bank and the IMF, 
consolidated Anglo-American financial and military hegemony (1 and 4). 
The coordinated assault on middle-class institutions by Reagan and Thatcher 
succeeded in privatizing expenditures that had previously been the 
responsibility of the public (the extraction of 2). This process has been 
particularly clear in the case of inelastic consumer demands like health care, 
housing, and education, all central to Occupy. This enhanced profits—not, as 
before, via surplus extracted from production in a growing economy, but 
rather by soaring stock prices, international arbitrage, and asset-class 
speculation. 

The result of all of this is a world in which the mode of circulation is 
almost fully international, allowing merchant and finance capitals consistently 
to outflank the various national regimes of distribution and the industrial - 
capitals contained therein. The traditional industrial sectors find themselves 
squeezed on both ends, by monopoly merchants like Walmart and Amazon 
on the one hand, and by threats’ of a credit strike initiated by falling stock 
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prices and enforced by Wall Street on the other.’ The result has been the 
flight of industrial capitals, via a dizzying maze of outsourcing, from well- 
regulated labor regimes to strictly enforced labor “states of nature” like 
Bangladesh, to say nothing of the expansion of formerly industrial capitals, 
like GE, into finance. Wall Street thus emerged as the principle apparatus of 
international discipline, committed to enforcing the profitability of individual 
capitals even as the underlying economy has become increasingly stagnant. 

These constraints have limited the prospects for national-electoral projects 
of redistribution, leading to what Wolfgang Streeck described—in fall 2011, 
no less—as “the Crisis of Democratic Capitalism.” With their budgets 
already committed to defending gains secured in previous cycles of class 
struggle, and prevented from raising more funds by the international bond 
market, the power of national governments to satisfy the demands of their 
constituents for distributional justice is greatly diminished. This leads, over 
time, to the delegitimation not only of this or that specific government, but of 
national democracy itself. Streeck writes: “Elections in which voters have no 
effective choice... may be perceived by them as inauthentic, which may cause 
all sorts of political disorder, from declining turnout to a rise of populist 
parties to riots in the streets,” 

Under such conditions, the refusal not only of Occupy, but also the 
reluctance of left organizations like SYRIZA, to resolve themselves into 
traditional political parties begins to make more strategic sense. To take 
responsibility for governing a national regime of distribution without first 
disarming or fully democratizing the international institutions arrayed against 
it is to risk a certain form of political suicide, or worse. And it is at this 
essential level—that of the project of international democracy—that Occupy’s 
significance falls into relief. By indicating the extent to which the building 
blocks for such a project are already in place, Occupy succeeded in shedding 
light on Karl Marx’s hitherto mysterious statement to the effect that the stock 
market “is the abolition of the capitalist mode of production within the 
capitalist mode of production itself’ and “represents a mere phase of 
transition to a new form of production.”'' Marx meant that insofar as 
ownership is dispersed and divorced from control, the fundamental 
mechanism of capital accumulation shifts away from private ownership of the 
means of production, an observation later echoed by Thorstein Veblen in 
Absentee Ownership. Although the idea that Wall Street marks the beginning 
of the end of the capitalist mode of production seems counter-intuitive, we 
should remember that there are many precedents for precisely this kind of 
institutional foreshadowing. Although the U.S. Constitution held that 
African slaves were only three-fifths human and that women did not have the 
right to-vote, such claims were eventually forced to yield before mass 
movements that appealed to the life and liberty contained in the Declaration 
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of Independence. That private hea Locke’s third natural right— 
was no less inimical to freedom was not lost on Thomas Jefferson, who 
replaced it with the vague and ambiguous “pursuit of happiness” in the same 
document, and left out the fourth right—the right to revolution—altogether.” 
History indicates that such efforts merely delay the inevitable. . 

Thus, in the same way that the declaration of the rights of man—which 
left out women, workers, and slaves—was not sufficient, on its own, to the 
larger cause of emancipation, even as it foreshadowed it, the arrival of a global 
stock exchange is not sufficient, on its own, to secure the transition to a fully 
democratized economy.'? Nevertheless, ethe quasi-public sphere of a global 
community of invested voters allocating resources based on the putatively open 
exchange of information rehearses that very transition. What remains, as 
before, is to expand and transform the franchise, and to install, by nonviolence 
if necessary, the real participation of the people in the institutions that already 
plan and govern the international economy. At least that was the logic of 
Occupy Wall Street. 
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continued from page 37 
Govind Pansare demands the initiation of a resolute, sustained and organized . 
fight against the fascist forces in all spheres life, and this can start only by 
organising to address the real issues confronting the vast majority of the a i 
masses, in forest, rural and urban areas alike. 
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Bodies, the Source of U.S. Capitalism 


Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 


Walter Johnson, River of Dark Dreams: Slavery and Empire in the Cotton 
Kingdom (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Pes 2013), 560 pages, $35.00, 
hardback. | 


Had Marx written Capital in the early twenty-first cai: knowing what 
he could not discern in 1867—that the global dominance of capital, through 
the military and imperialism, would be realized by the United States—this is 
the book he may have written using the methodology he developed in the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

What Walter Johnson desires is to change entirely the way we think about 
the history of the United States, particularly the development of capitalism. 
He also wants to change how we think about the application of dialectical 
materialism to the United States. Like Marx, Johnson marshals thick 
description to disclose the theses that emerge. The book comprises fourteen 
chapters that are interconnected and follow multiple themes, including 
critiques of historiography. 

The first chapter begins by telling the story of the violent expropriation of 
the land that the indigenous agriculturalists—the Muskogee, Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, and Choctaw nations—had farmed for millennia before the 
arrival of Europeans. Very few historical studies of U.S. slavery even mention 
the initial expropriation and ethnic cleansing of the territory as Johnson does. 
Following the 1815 Battle of New Orleans, Johnson writes that Andrew 
Jackson “spent the next fifteen years—first as a general in the U.S. Army, 
then as the military governor of Florida, and finally as the president of the 
United States—supervising the ethnic cleansing and racial pacification of the 
southeastern United States” (28). The homelands of the Indigenous nations 
had, through military force, been converted into a vast reserve for the 
cultivation of whiteness. 

With ethnic cleansing complete, RE AT their reserve of 
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capital, enslaved Africans—transformed the Mississippi Valley into the 
Cotton Kingdom that formed the basis for U.S. capitalism and world trade. 
“The extension of slavery into the Mississippi Valley gave an institution that 
was in decline at the end of the eighteenth century new life in the nineteenth. 
In 1800, there were around 100,000 slaves living within the boundaries of 
the present-day states of Mississippi and Louisiana; in 1840, there were more 
than 250,000; in 1860, more than 750,000” (32). 

The Haitian Revolution was linked to the development of the Mississippi 
Valley. In 1809, 10,000 Haitians arrived—although a third of them were 
free people of color, while the other two-thirds were slaveholders and their 
human property. Fear of another Haiti, exacerbated by the 1811 slave 
uprising along the river to New Orleans, brought about full U.S. government 
complicity and what Johnson calls in Chapter 8 “the carceral landscape.” 


In the aftermath of the revolt, those who supported federal governance in 

the Mississippi Valley emphasized the incompetence of the territorial 

militia and the indispensable role of the federal forces in their account of 
the way the rebellion had been suppressed.... Thenceforth the privilege of 
slaveholders (and other whites) in the Mississippi Valley was backed by ` 
the power of the U.S. Ammy.... Andrew Jackson’s one-time fear that an 

invading European army might “excite the Indians to War, the Negroes to 

insurrection, and then proceed to the Mississippi” was expunged with the 

bloody federal conquest of all of the above.... In the years that followed, 

the military conquest of the Mississippi Valley was “fulfilled” in the shape 

of the Cotton Kingdom. Jefferson’s “empire for liberty” was transformed 

into the credit-importing, cotton-exporting leading edge of the global 

economy of the nineteenth century. (33-34) 


President Andrew Jackson oversaw and personally intervened in the 
process of selling off the collective Native land base to individual capitalist 
planters. As mandated in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which divided 
the Ohio country for white settlement, surveyors created imaginary straight 
lines over mountains, streams, and forests to divide the land into marketable 
plots. “The surveyors tracked their way across all of the hundreds of millions 
of acres in the lower Mississippi in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
laying them out in rectangular grids (still visible from the sky today) of 640- 
acre sections and then subdividing them into the 160-acre quarter-sections 
which were the standard unit of sale in Land Office auctions” (35). 

This made the Mississippi Valley measurable, governable, and salable, 
transforming into property—land as the primary commodity, along with enslaved 
humans—for the accumulation of capital. The land sales gave birth to the first 


great economic boom in U.S. history up to that point, with capital flowing into 


the region. “Global capital investment translated into easy money in the 
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Mississippi Valley. Carried along by a floodtide of money, the ‘empire for liberty’ 
was transformed into a frontier of accumulation.... The history of the military 
conquest of the [Indigenous Nations] Mississippi Valley was thus converted into 
speculative property” (37). 

The profits from land sales went to the federal treasury and to speculators, 
but, as Johnson underscores, “it was the labor of black slaves that made the 
dream of the speculators into the material reality of the Cotton Kingdom.” 
Although there were already some enslaved Africans in the area before the 
boom, a domestic slave trade developed, transforming the original Atlantic 
plantation states into slave exporters. Approximately a million slaves were 
brought to the Mississippi Valley between 1820 and 1840, some with their 
migrating masters, but the majority bred for the purpose. Slave traders walked 
the slaves southward, bound wrist to wrist in a coffle (“chained together in a 
line”). An industry emerged with firms competing with individual slave 
traders, maintaining offices with jails, “that could house as many as a hundred 
slaves at a time, large yards where the human property could be exercised, 
and showrooms where interested buyers could question and examine the 
people they hoped to purchase, at both ends of the trade.” Slave traders 
developed a formal system of grading slaves—“Extra Men, No. 1 Men, 
Second Rate or Ordinary Men, Extra Girls, No. 1 Girls, Second Rate or 
Ordinary Girls,” and so on, “which allowed them to abstract the physical 
differences between all kind of human bodies into a single scale of comparison 
based on the price they thought a given person would bring in a given market” 
(41). Johnson reminds us that the so-called “domestic” slave trade was never 
just that: 


the price of Southern cotton that the price of slaves so surely tracked was, 
as every planter was repeatedly told by every factor, set by the prices that 
cotton buyers in markets as distant as New York and Liverpool were 
willing to pay. The value of the ground beneath the feet of the new white 
inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley, as well as that of the slaves whom 
they drove westward and then out into the fields every morning, pitched 
and rolled in response to the rhythm of distant exchanges. (42) 


Money and credit were at the center of the trade, producing, with 
difficulties, the rise of increasingly complex and convenient banking and 
credit/debt. Human bodies, enslaved individuals, became for the first time 
fully realized capitalist commodities, as well as being the factor of labor. 

In Chapters 2-5, Johnson challenges and debunks the reigning 
assumption that the northeastern United States was the site of capitalist 
development. Johnson asserts that capitalism, manifest destiny, and 
imperialism were born in the Mississippi Valley between 1820 and 1850. 
Three of these chapters explore steamboat technology and operations that 
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facilitated capitalist production. 

The U.S. republic, the capitalist state itself, was from its birth the engine of 
primitive accumulation in expropriating Native land to sell to entrepreneurs in 
‘order to finance the government and its military, which carried out the 
expulsions and crushed slave resistance. The plantation economy that developed 
in the Mississippi Valley was fully realized capitalism. The planters’ capital was 
human, bodies were fungible private property which in total numbers were 
valued at more than all other private property, machinery, infrastructure, 
manufacturing, and free labor combined in the then-existing United Sates. 
Johnson writes: 


While slaveholders might liquidate their holdings in response to bad times, 
slaveholders as a class could not simply transfer their investment from one 
form of capital to another, cutting their losses and channeling their money 
into the Next Big Thing. Their capital would not simply rust or lie fallow. 
It would starve. It would steal. It would revolt. Beneath the commitment of 
the exegetes of slavery to their cause lay fearful visions of any future 
without it. (13) 


The New England textile mills were integrated with and dependent upon 
_ plantation economy, using around 15 percent of the Mississippi Valley 
cotton. 


The standard-issue milestones of nineteenth-century U.S. economic 
history locate the story of ‘leading-sector development in the mills of | 
Massachusetts rather than along the Mississippi. But if one sets aside the 
threadbare story of “industnalization” for a moment, and thinks instead in 
‘the technological terms more familiar to the time, the radical break 
represented by the steamboats comes into clearer focus. The mills in 
Lowell used energy according to a formula that was thousands of years 
‘old.... A mere handful of the steamboats docked along the levee in New 

. Orleans on any given day could have run the entire factory complex at 
Lowell, which was spread over forty square miles and employed 10,000 
people. (6) 


However, Britain was at the time the main industrial giant and imperialist 
power, and its primary industry was fueled by U.S. cotton. Slavery defined 
the developing capitalism. Most Mississippi Valley cotton went to Liverpool 
for sale, making up 80 percent of the cotton that British manufacturers 
imported. “The fortunes of cotton planters in Louisiana and cotton brokers in 
Liverpool, of the plantations of the Mississippi Valley and the textile mills of 
Manchester, were tied together through the cotton trade—the largest single 
sector of the global economy in the first half of the nineteenth century” (10). 

‘Johnson notes that theorists, including Marxists, of U.S. capital 
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accumulation maintain that with the industrial revolution, which they locate in 
the northeast United States, a proletariat arose. But in this reckoning, the 
labor relations involved in slavery are dealt with in a separate category. Much 
of the historical work on slavery has been done through the category of “the 
South.” Johnson describes this as a “conceptual anachronism,” in that those 
were the states that comprised the future secessionist Confederacy. Historians 
project backwards the histories of the territories that secession created and 
frame the narrative as the history of sectionalism. 


What has been of much less concern has been the history of alternative 
visions of what “the South” might look like if instead of focusing on the 
sectional divide, one were to turn around and look in the other direction: if 
instead of looking at what “the South” was leaving and thereby defining 
“the South” wholly in reference to the politics of secession, one asked 
where Southerners (and slaveholders in particular) thought they were 
going and how they thought they could pull it off in the first place. In the 
invasion of Nicaragua and the reopening of the Atlantic slave trade, 
Valley extremists (read: a very large proportion of Valley slaveholders) 
were pursuing goals that had something to do with but were not reducible 


to secession. (16—17) 


Johnson takes ups the question of whether the planters who owned slaves 
and lived by their labor were capitalists. Some historians argue that capitalism 
emerged in the seventeenth century with the enclosure of the commons in 
Europe, separating laborers from the land, leaving them with only their labor 
power to sell to the emerging factory system of production. With this premise, 
it is nearly impossible to argue that slaveholders were capitalist, so slavery is 
categorized as “precapitalist” or “archaic”—inside the emerging world 
capitalist system but not of it. He identifies other historians whq have 
redefined capitalism as having begun as a global system with primitive 
accumulation beginning in the fourteenth century, long before the Industrial 
Revolution. These scholars include slavery as capitalist. “How else to 
describe the. forcible transfer and sale of twelve million Africans to the 
Americas? How else to account for the emergence of industry in the very 
region of England which had most directly profited from the slave trade?” 
(252-53) 

Johnson insists that we must begin with the “actual historical fact there 
was no nineteenth-century capitalism without slavery. However else 
industrial capitalism might have developed in the absence of slave-produced 
cotton and Southern capital markets, it did not develop that way” (254). 


Extracting the history of industrial development (whether in Great Britain 
or the Northern United States) from the historical context of its 
entanglement with slavery, itemizing its differences from the economic field 
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from which it had been artificially separated, labeling it “capitalism” in 


pure form, and then turning around and comparing it to the slavery on 
which it subsisted in order to judge the latter “precapitalist” or 


“noncapitalist’ "—this way of proceeding conscripts historical’ i to 
the service of ahistoncal ideal types. (254) 


Johnson proceeds to describe and analyze every aspect of cotton 
production and trade in the Mississippi Valley and identify slave owners as 
capitalists. The rise of capitalism is never a pretty picture ìn its Dickensonian 
details, but the hard facts of.how capitalism rose in the United States—by 

- 1872, the United States had overtaken Britain as the richest capitalist-state— 
‘presents a scenario that is hard to take and reflects on the nature of capitalism 
itself: “In the antebellum period, the vast majority of collateralized loans in 
East Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, involved mortgages on human beings,” 
rendering slaves “the most ‘liquid’ form of capital in the Mississippi Valley” 
(279). 

Chapters 6—11 contain the unrelenting and excruciating evidence of the 
crime of slavery—the tortures, hunger, animalization, and continual violence 
against enslaved African Americans. Enslaved people in the Mississippi 
Valley experienced all the elements of their bondage in the original Atlantic 
slave states, but magnified exponentially by the domestic slave trade. Millions 
of enslaved people were sold and force-walked in chains froni Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, the depleted fields of which had been turned into the 
slave-breeding industry. Slave owners sold the myth, believed by most people 
today, that their very investment in humans as property meant that the 
enslaved were well treated- (except for a few psychotic masters) out of the self- 
interest of the slaveholder himself in protecting his capital. Indeed, it was 
claimed that slaves were much better treated than free laborers, who worked 
under hornble conditions and were not fed, clothed, and housed. In reality, 
slaves were beaten, tortured, sleep-deprived (Africans were said to require less 
sleep), and always on the edge of hunger, as they were fed the bare minimum 

` to keep down cost. Sexual violence was pervasive. Johnson details testimonies 
and records of such treatment in Chapter 6, titled “Dominion,” which is 

-difficult to read, but effective in demolishing the romantic notion of the 

paternalistic nature of slavery. In this accounting, we see “the outlines of the 
gradual process by which human life was turned into cotton: the torturous 
conversion of labor to capital, and of living people to corpses. ” In the 
following chapter, “The Empire’ of the White Man’s Will,” Johnson details 
dod deprivations: “Malnutrition was visible to the eye. Diets low in calories 
and especially in protein led to the wasting away of subcutaneous fat, in which 

_ the human body stores energy.. .. Planters used food to control their hungry 

slaves” (179). , 
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Johnson writes: “The history of the enslaved people who toiled in those 
fields has generally been approached through durable abstractions: ‘the 
master-slave relationship, . ‘white supremacy,’ ‘resistance,’ ‘accommodation,’ 
‘agency.’” He observes that in postmodern interpretations, those categories 
have been abstracted from the actual experiences of enslaved people. “The 
question of ‘agency’ has often been framed quite abstractly—counterpoised 
against ‘power’ as if both terms were arrayed at the ends of some sort of 
sliding scale, an increase in one meaning a corresponding decrease in the 
other. But ‘agency,’ like ‘power,’ .is historically conditioned: it takes specific 
forms at specific times and places; it is thick with the material givenness of a 
moment in- time. ‘Agency’ is less a simple opposite of ‘power’ than its 
unfinished relief—a dynamic three-dimensional reflection” (8-9). Johnson 
contends that in using the term, historians “have sometimes lost sight of the 
way that agency and resistance were themselves structured by. power and . 
exploitation” (214~—15). 

Therefore, Johnson is cautious about the hinou use of the term 

“agency” to describe enslaved people’s actions under these conditions. 
Survival is perhaps a more appropriate term. Johnson points out that the work 
that slaves did required cooperative practices, an interdependency that 
generated mutual assistance in survival. Child care was also cooperative, with 
babies and children too young to be put to work were left. in care of minders. 
“Slave communities were bound together by affective relations that 
crisscrossed generations and lines of descent.” Johnson concludes, “The 
material scarcity that people endured under slavery structured both the 
meaning of these acts of communion and slaves’ ‘agency’ itself” (210-12). - 

The everlasting hunger experienced by the enslaved, among other factors, 
limited escape. But escape they did: - 


There was nothing secret or occult about the fact that enslaved people 
knew the land in a way. that slaveholders did not. Indeed, slaveholders 
depended on their knowledge—on the ability of their slaves to track cows 
in the woods, fetch the mail from the post office, carry notes to the ~ 
neighbors, accompany goods to market, bring cotton to the levee, and 
make. a journey cross-country on foot in the same time that it took a 
slaveholder to get there on horseback via the road.... Enslaved people 
were thus privy to a landscape only partially aceetsible to their owners... 
Pressing down upon their slaves’ threshgld of survival, they pushed their ` 
people out into the woods to fend for themselves, unwittingly allowing 
them to acquire the knowledge necessary tò more effectively resist and even 
escape slavery. (229-31) $ 


. Johnson describes the Cotton Kingdom as “a landscape ben fiercely 
cleared in a counterinsurgency campaign to which there would be no end.” 
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And here, Johnson conjures “the sickening compass of the historical arc that 
joins ‘these stories to Abner: Louima and Abu Gharib, such accounts of 
enslaved human beings in extremis have another set of historical traces” (242— 
43). 

In the final three chapters Johnson does something else rare for histories of 
slavery and capitalism in the United States—he interrogates the dilemma of 
class antagonisms among the white settlers, that is, between slaveholders and 
the non-slaveholding, landless poor whites, who made up about 40 percent of 
- the population of the Mississippi Valley. The slaveocracy, with populist white 

support, attempted a solution to the contradiction that laid the groundwork for 
continental expansion (“manifest destiny”) and U.S. overseas imperialism in 
attempts to annex Nicaragua and Cuba in order to accumulate more land to 
distribute to the non-slave holders, while considering the reopening: of the 
Atlantic slave trade in order to acquire more enslaved bodies to go around. 
Although these dreams of permanent slaveholding were not realized, the 
attempts during the decades leading up to emancipation set in motion the 
future of the United States. 

A major problem arose in Jefferson’s “empire for liberty” in which every 
white man was to be, if not a king, at least a master. This was the increasing 
population of non-slave-owning white men. Their presence and behavior 
triggered fear of potential class consciousness, perhaps even alliances, with the 
enslaved. A considerable number of propertyless whites’ took up banditry, 
which included slave-stealing (6 1—67). 

However, non-slave-owning whites were members of the superior race. 

- They voted and served on juries, and although they did not own slaves, they 
were entitled to a share of the privileges of enjoying the society’s stock of slaves 
through rituals of humiliation and violation (intimidating the men, degrading 
the women, patronizing the elders, solicit the children, and so on). “As long 
as they did not go so far as to diminish the value held by actual slaveholders, 
non-slaveholding white men were baited by a hope that they might one day 
accede to a full share in slavery.” And under the rules of patriarchy, they were 
“masters” of their families, just as slaveholders were of theirs. “Yet the very 
identification of these men by the term ‘nonslaveholders’ marked them as 
somehow incomplete—men defined by what they were not rather than what 

_ they were (372-73). 

Both slave owners and non-slave owners sought to create greater white 
equality outside the United States. The filibuster government that pirate- 
adventurer William Walker established in Nicaragua in 1856 thrilled them. 
They also sought to reopen Atlantic slave trade. Rumors spread in the 
Mississippi Valley that the skyrocketing cost of purchasing slaves and the lack of 
sufficient black bodies for all whites would lead to the forced enslavement of 

- landless, non-slave-owning poor whites. The idea of immigration of the surplus 
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_ white people to seized Caribbean and Central American, along with reopening 
the slave trade, made such ventures as Walker’s and similar invasion attempts in 
Cuba popular (372~73). Johnson finds these linkages missing in standard 
historiography. In focusing solely on the Missouri Compromise of 1850, there is 
-little attention paid to the Mississippi Valley and obsession with Cuba and 
Nicaragua—or the fact-that the U.S. president in 1852 devoted the first third 
of his state of the union speech to’ the Cuba issue. Cuba, Nicaragua, and the 
Atlantic slave trade were more important than Kansas. 

Just as the slaveholding economy of the South marked the foundation and 
character of the development of U.S. capitalism, so it also gave rise to the 
U.S. obsession with control of the Caribbean and Central America and other 
military/imperialist ventures—the latter, in part; for non-capitalist whites to 
gain.a sense of power equal to capital property, all in the name of patriotism. ` 
‘Although Marx rightly predicted that a proletarian revolution in the United 
States would be stunted by the existence of slavery, he did not perceive that 
‘class contradictions among whites would be resolved by white supremacy and 
impenalism. 


MONTHLY REVIEW l Fifty Years Ago 


Even though it’s not as well known as it should be, the Negro people 
have sustained one of the most heroic resistances to tyranny in the history 
of man. Our African ancestors came to the New World fighting slavery by 
mutiny on the high seas and by suicide. The very character of slavery in 
the United States was defined by the black man’s repudiation of his 
enslavement, with which he daily did battle by sabotage, work stoppage, 
acts of violence against those who enslaved him, and of course most telling 
.of all, by running away by the thousands from slavery. And when the time’ 
came to give the fatal blow to the slave system, Negroes by the tens of 
thousands fell into the ranks of Lincoln’s Union Army to serve in any way 
they could to destroy that hideous cancer against human dignity that-was 
the Confederacy. 


—Lorraine Hansberry, “The Scar of the Ghetto,” 
. ` Monthly Review, February 1965 
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Paul Buhle 


Chris Bambery, A People’s History of Scotland (New York: Verso, 
2013), 328 pages, $24.95, paperback. ` 


_ By pure chance, this reviewer was nearby and briefly across the Scottish 
border only days before the September 2014 vote on independence. MR 
readers will appreciate that the London newspaper coverage was about as fair- 
minded as the parallel New York Times coverage regarding the battle for 
Ukraine. The Scots, in this British Establishment (Tories and Labour) view, 
had apparently entered into a delusion largely of their own. making. 
Oppressed? Why they were the most wealthy section of the United Kingdom, 
person for person! Better off without Mother England, without NATO bases 
and nuclear warheads, without London banks and the good will of assorted 
‘retail chains? Nonsense! And dangerous nonsense at that. 

The Scots wearing Yes buttons had a different story, and of course they 
would: veteran antiwar campaigners that I cheerfully encountered (“Bairns 
Not Bombs!” bumper stickers were available at the Yes table, “bairns” being 
Gaelic lingo for “children”), they considered themselves socialists, proud to be 
part of a deeply felt Scottish tradition. . 

The vote was lost, of course, but in the final weeks leading up to it, panic 
reigned in London and something like it rumbled through the global financial 
market, not to mention NATO offices. In the end, it was not as close as many 
predicted (the “fear campaign” hit Scottish pensioners hard), but far closer 
than anyone expected in July. The urban working class and poor had voted 
with special determination, making the outcome in substantial part a class vote 
for independence, if never only that. A point had been made and a hope for 
‘the future sustained. And a threat issued to the Labour Party: lean as far left 
as the Scots on social issues and peace, or face extinction. 

_ Chris Bambery’s splendid People’s History builds upon the scholarly work 
of others across several generations, including the renowned Scottish historian 
Thomas Johnson, but also a wealth of nearly forgotten researchers, like the 
late syndicalist- Trotskyist James D. Young. One might say, more properly, 

_that this sweeping history builds upon a social and class legacy of resistance 
rarely understood beyond the borders of this curious land with its staggering 
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natural beauty, desperate poverty, and collective memories. oe : 
The writing of. Scottish history has been, for recent generations, in large 
part actually a form. of rewriting, the discarding of myths. The romance of the 
highlands created by.Sir Walter Scott made the “lairds” into romantic giants 
rather than the class of exploiters and swindlers who emerged, blood on their 
‘ hands, into modern times. The hugely popular novels by J.M. Barrie 
(inventor of Peter Pan) offered another romance, the pious small town 
Scottsman blessed in his legacy of Presbyterianism, so unsuited for assorted 
temptations that he seemed unaware of sins worse than pridefulness. The 
sentimental “kailyard” novels, several of them on the late-nineteenth-century 
- best-seller list, were actually: intended for an U.S. audience more than ` 
domestic consumption and this, itself, offers an important reminder of heavily 
commercialized Scottish imagery. No ordinary middle-class reader, especially 
one of Scottish descent living in either the New World or “Down Under” 
(Australia and New Zealand) wanted to know about the misery of the mining 
towns or urban slums, or the class rage against the rich and against the British 
society that the Scottish upper classes imitated and embraced. Better to enjoy. 
`- pretty little stories making everyone feel better. 
Disguised if not entirely obliterated by this pseudo-history is an ancient 
_ Scottish saga of intermittent invasions from nearly every direction, the outright 
disappearance of some‘tribes (the Picts in particular) with their language and 
culture, and a slow settlement into self-constituted, Gaelic-speaking villages. 
This history is important for reasons that Bambery brilliantly elaborates, - 
because for Scots, like so many peoples elsewhere, the outright and apparently. © 
total victory of capitalism following the fall of the East Bloc has prompted an 
elaboration of particularist memones. Some of these recollected sagas are, of 
course, right-wing rather than left-wing, and all of them raise important 
questions about internationalism and class solidanity. 
‘Written Scottish history begins with history written by the conquerors.. The: 
Romans told the story of their engagement with the locals in 80 CE, when the - 
Scottish commander Calgacus was supposed to have said that the Roman idea 
of peace was to “create a desert and call it peace.” Not merely a desert of 
broken lives but a desert ecology: the forests of central and southern Scotland 
were devastated ‘for Roman purposes. When Scottish weayers marched on 
Glasgow in 1820, hoping to rouse an armed rebellion, their banners read, 
- “Scotland: Free or a Desert?” Another, more feminist Roman tale has a 
. visiting Empress telling a local chiéftan’s wife that the Scottish women disgraced 
`- themselves by taking any man they wanted, at any time, to which the answer 
came,’ Scotswomen boldly ‘take the best men in public while the women of 
imperial culture take the -worst in the shadows—a parablé of gendered 
independent-mindedness recalled in many a modem Scottish social struggle. 
‘Thus history, at least-versions of it, lives on, challenging dominance in many | 
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ways. 

Gaelic-speaking villages and farming regions, insular especially when high in 
the hills, were hardly democratic, but they were communal in the sense of 
continuing to be extended clans, clinging to older ways as long and as best they 
could. Barons meanwhile gained absolute rights over the lives of serfs as their 
logistical supervision advanced. Far from the Golden Age imagined by Walter 
Scott, the emerging system introduced an era of expanded exploitation, offering 

. torture or outright murder for the crime of resistance. The process took centuries 
longer than in the South or most of Britain, as rulers of remote districts held out 
against economic and political centralization, for their own assorted reasons. 
The supposed great heroes of the Scots, like William Wallace played by Mel 
Gibson in Braveheart (1995), were no radical egalitarians, but tribal leaders 

seeking to fend off competing powers, in this case from the British crown. The 
` threats to even limited degrees of freedom were many, rising as often from within 
as from without. Tribal or regional leaders from ancient days to recent centuries 
made alliances with London against other Scots whenever it proved to their 
advantage. 

In Bambery’s careful telling, the decisive moment in anything like modern 
Scottish history comes several hundred years ago. The Scots’ real capitalism 
spread through the savage process of depopulation that Marx described so 
brilliantly in Capital: enclosure. Over extended decades, thousands of historic 
villages were literally emptied, so much so that remnanis of crude huts can still 
be found in areas that have fewer inhabitants than sheep. The. distinct 
language, created over thousands of years and retained with great effort in 
_ Wales, and with less effort in the rural districts of Ireland, did not need to be 
crudely suppressed here: the victims, pushed into the cities when nat driven to 
early deaths, seem to have lost everything in this later period but their colorful, 


- characteristic Scottish accents. 


The more fortunate or aggressive Scots played a significant role in n the 
British Empire, a fact that has long been treated as a consolation for all the 
woes Scots suffered, and’ proof that Scottish nationalism is groundless. 
Indeed, as Bambery notes, Scottish supervisors and engineers could be found 
from colonial India’ to Africa, the Caribbean, and South America, a 
generalization that does not even cover the use of Scots as Brnitain’s agents in. 
Ireland or subsequent invaders of Australia and New Zealand. Labor 
historians of the United States and Canada, to take another, example, have 
often found Scots in the mines and mills of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, overseeing Insh, Slavs,- and others engaged in the worst of the 
dangerous and dirty work. ©... 

But this Imperial role benefitted he ordinary, largely urban, Scottish 
population precious little. The careful social and .economic analysis in A 


People’s History H Scotland offers a close reading of the rise and fall of 
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industry and mining, resulting in consequences which were scarcely cheerful. 
After early successes in assorted manufactures, Scottish “captains of industry” 
repeatedly took or sent their money south, toward London bankers. The 
relatively thin middle class meanwhile took on what appears to be a 
permanent cringe toward the Empire and the scraps handed out to loyal 
citizens. 

Meanwhile, red radicalism, including labor solidarity and mass strikes, 
socialist sentiments and threat of revolution, could be heard from the 1880s 
onward. Like neighboring Wales, the solidarity was more intense, the degree 
of class consciousness more marked, than in England or most of Ireland, 
especially as the Scots were not so dogged as the Irish by religious differences 
or a powerful, reactionary Catholic Church. Scotland had its Irish working- 
class population, to be sure, but the Church, like its Presbyterian rival, 
experienced serious setbacks outside of the middle classes and for 
Presbyterians in particular, in the once-secure rural districts. The Clydesiders, 
ship builders for the empire, became a human core of syndicalist sentiment 
before the First World War. But the resistance of Scots to the conservatism of 
the British labor movement, in the pits as well as on the docks, had already 
existed for at least a generation. 

From the Scottish perspective, the British left never looked all that good. 
The sectarian British Socialist Party and the heavily bureaucratic Labour 
Party never outgrew their obeisance to the imperial urge (the Independent 
Labour Party was often better). Resistance to a “propaganda party” that 
carried out few real struggles, and likewise to the Loyal Opposition that 
joined every war effort, gathered wide approval and not only on ideological 
grounds among the Scots. Terrible poverty, as bad as any in Western 
Europe, stalked the neighborhoods of the emerging working class. Support for 
Irish independence spread from the Irish immigrant population to the 
socialists, and prompted, at least in part, the case for “devolution” or semi- 
independence, a cause that grew more popular by 1920. So did the slump in 
Scottish industry, which had failed to share British economic resurgence in 
wartime, and in a sense never recovered its previous status within the Empire. 

The accounts of Scottish factory and mining town struggles are 
wonderfully detailed, with as much space as could be allowed in these pages, 
given their proliferation and the complexities of the Scottish scene. The sting 
of betrayal in 1930 when, in the dreadfully hard times of the early 
Depression, Labour Party leader Ramsey MacDonald joined with the Tories 
to impose austerity, turned Scots away from Labour. Their sense of national 
resentment increased, and their marches for food and living conditions 
swelled, not much diminished by the turn of an often disappointing Popular 
Front away from class struggle after the early 1930s. Not that Scots lacked 
antifascist fighting spirit or for that matter, a surprising solidarity with the 
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victims of British imperialism in Africa and Asia—both of these were 
strong—but they could not see the defense of British might as their great task. 

The post-Second World War Labour government gave early hope—the 
Tories seemed banished not only from Scotland, where they had been losing 
popularity, but in Britian as a whole—and then disappointment. Housing 
and education certainly improved, but the Scots almost always seemed 
destined to get the least out of the deal. A vibrant response in the folk music 
scene of the 1950s seems: to have been redbaited out of existence, but 
disillusionment with the sometimes powerful Communist Party of Britain after 
1956 also proved devastating in some radical quarters. Bambery does a great 
job on the details of the 1960s and ’70s cultural (and “counter-cultural”) 
revolution of sorts, with Women’s Liberation sentiments spreading not only 
amongst ‘the middle classes but penetrating the demographic-shifting 
workforce. Folksong records and especially concerts, as in Wales, play a huge 
role in reviving a sense of identity, of a pervasive hatred toward the oppressing 
classes; and of hope for something better. We could easily forget how Scottish 
mass movements deployed music and art against the placement of U.S. 
Polaris missiles in 1961, highlighted by the folk hit “Ding Dong Dollar” 

- (“Ding dong dollar/Everybody holler/Ye canny spend a dollar when ye’re 
dead”), which was heard all the way to folk concerts and political rallies in the 
United States. 

The cultural revival successfully kai a popular, radical literary 
(poetry and fiction alike) Scottishness, with what might be called a distinct, 
proud, often cheerfully vulgar patois that has flourished pretty much 
continuously ever since. Not quite Gaelic (and in that way, contrasted to the 
teaching of Welsh in schools and on television, across the border), it continues 
to be bold and significant in its own way. A trove of widely read (and widely 
recited) poetry, novels about the lives of the young working class and 
unemployed, and the occasional hit film (Trainspotting), all testify to the 
vibrancy of the impulse. . 

And yet, it was the election of Margaret Thatcher, the defeat of the miners 
with the closure of the mines, and the discovery of oil off the Scottish coast, 
that together revived the notion of devolution. If independence earlier had 
been a desire, lesser or more appealing to different groups, now it became 
widely viewed as a pressing necessity. As they liked to say, Maggie ruined the 
Scottish working class and stole the oil to boot, and yet voters to the South 
reelected her. That was enough to press the devolutionists forward. Scottish 
identity had become a means of working-class resistance and also a cultural 
cause. 

The creation of a: Scottish ere was widely viewed as a defense 
against the worst of Tory rule. The Labour Party, whatever its long past of 
supporting empire, had mostly retained Scottish support until the early years 
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of Tony Blair’s rule. The leader of “New Labour” had agreed to the 
formation of a Scottish parliament—against his own better judgment— 
because his advisors convinced him that this move would actually mute 
nationalist sentiment. Then potential support for Labour turned to disgust, in 
the midst of the Iraq war, and broke out in massive protests against Blair’s 
neoliberal programs. 

The Scottish National Party recognized the opportunity at hand, cleverly 
and often deceptively promising a return to old Labourism—while upholding 
neoliberalism in practice. This political shape-shifting echoed a longer, more 
complex history of the Scottish National Party/Labour Party competition, full 
of inconsistencies on both sides. Nationalist sentiment continued to spread in 
unfamiliar directions as continuing class resentments took form, for instance, 
in struggles to take control of the emerging technologies (such as using tides 
for energy) dependent upon fragile environments, for the sake of the land and 
water as well as the people. Not only in political rallies, but also a genuinely 
popular and radical theater, played in schools and community centers, has fed 
the feeling that here is Scotland’s chance, if only it will be taken. 

The driving enthusiasm for the Yes vote, as few outside Scotland seemed to 
understand, was neither “anti-English” nor aggressively nationalist in the 
familiar Irish/IRA sense. Rather, it spoke to a yearning for more actual 
democracy, on a local and regional basis, and to the social democratic consensus 
that not so long ago seemed to be the Labour way. Careful observers could see 
that the decline of public services, from health to transportation, have made 
these issues especially palpable in such sore spots as the “Red Clyde” industrial 
valley and Dundee, whose voters responded to the approaching vote with 
parades and other expressions of joyful Scottish vigor. Blair’s plan to soothe and 
deceive Scottish voters had, it could now be seen, led to Cameron’s 
overconfidence, something grasped in London almost at the last moment. 

Also little noticed, the most radical strains within the Scottish National 
Party also seemed, very often, the most prominent. The Radical 
Independence Campaign and Women for Independence, accompanied and 
followed after the vote by outright left-wing activities of Bella Caledonia and 
the Scottish Left Project have stirred, it is fair to say, widespread enthusiasms 
far beyond the Scottish National Party leaders’ aspirations. At this writing, 
sold-out meetings of eclectic and reorganized Marxists may equal, in 
proportional terms of surrounding population, any others on the planet. 

Scots love humor, and the joke of September was clearly on the Tories 
and the British Labourites who were sure they could not lose. They almost 


did. And the excitement goes on. A new day seems to have come to Scotland. 
yy 
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zoka Cassidy, wko writes ‘on economics fak the New Yorker, is in our view 
` one of the most interesting and creative commentators on economic analysis 
and trends writing in the mainstream today. His perspective might be best 
characterized’ as’ institutionalist-realist, in. the tradition of thinkers like 
` Thorstein Veblen, John Kenneth Galbraith, and Hyman Minsky. Especially 
- notable from our perspective: is Cassidy's October 20, 1997, New Yorker 
article. “The ‘Return of Karl*Marx,” which. presented Marx as a theorist of 
_ twenty-first century aiope wanes his November 11, 2002; New Yorker article 
“The Next Crash: Is the Housing Market a Bubble That’s About to 
Burst?,” which pointed to the dangers of the housing bubble five years before. . 
it burt: and -his 2010 book, How Markets Fail: ‘The Logic of Economic ` 
‘ Calamities, whicli ranks as one of the best critiques of neoclassical economics 
in the wake of the 2007-2009 financial crisis.. $ E 
' Cassidy’s latest critical contribution is an online: New Yorker news ‘item 
published on December 12,; 2014, carrying the ‘rather prosaic title, “The 
Winner of the Spending Bill Vote: Jamie Dimon.” The article begins: ©. 


‘One of the frustrating things. about covering American politics oe acs 
` vaguely left-liberal perspective is that many of the left-left theories tum out ~ ` 
‘to be true; or true enough. You try to point out to the street protestors. and w 
tenured Marxists that things are more complicated than Noam Chomsky fas 
. and the late Paul Sweezy, would have you believe, and, all too often, it 
-’° tumis out they aren't much more complicated. The richest 0.] percent 
- -really is getting richer and richer while most Americans see their living - 
~ staridards stagnate. The C.I.A: really did torture people in:secret prisons -` 
overseas, ‘and the N.S.A° has just received’ authorization: to carry on . 
gathering all of your phone’ ‘records. The big banks and corporations really - 
do run Washington—or, ‘at least, that’s how it, seems on -this chilly ` 
_ December day. 


Cassidy goes on to eealnin how the spending bill passed by: re House of 
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Representatives included a rider that rolled back regulations that had been 
imposed after the Great Financial Crisis on some of the riskier activities of 
banks. Such speculative activities were to be transferred to the unregulated 
‘bank subsidiaries not covered by the federally guaranteed bank insurance 
. system. This has now been reversed and banks are again allowed to engage 
. directly in such high-risk speculative activities, with the losses being picked up 
by the general public. 

There is no doubt that Cassidy is correct, and that the analyses of “left- 
left” thinkers like Sweezy, one of Monthly Review’s founding editors, and 
Chomsky, an MR author, have been generally on the mark in pointing out 
that such outcomes are to be expected in the state management of the 
economy. Sweezy’s theory of the state’s economic role was far from being a 
simple one. He argued that although a “class-mediation” theory of the state 
might be appropriate in some realms, where the state’s economic policy was 
‘concerned a “class domination theory” was more appropriate, taking into 
account the state’s primary role as a guarantor of property as first theonzed by 
‘figures like Hobbes and Locke. “Historically,” Sweezy observed, “control 
over capitalist accumulation has never for a moment been. regarded as a 
concern of the state; economic legislation has rather had the aim of blunting 
class antagonisms so that accumulation, the normal aim of capitalist behavior, 
au go forward smoothly and uninterruptedly” (Paul M. Sweezy, The 

ry of Capitalist Development [New York: Monthly Review Press, 
tore 240-50, 348-52). 

Today we can add to this—in accord with Sweezy’s and his MR coeditor 
Harry Magdoffs argument up through the 1990s—that in a period 
characterized by the financialization of the accumulation process, the capitalist 
state is effectively prohibited from constraining finance to any great extent. To 
do so would be to go against the main means by which wealth is being ` 
amassed and accumulation (indirectly) promoted in our time. This means that 
there can be no real protections offered by the state against the development of 
further financial bubbles, and that it is inevitable that any limited regulations 
on financial speculation put in place during a crisis will be removed during 
business cycle upswings. As John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney 
wrote-in The Endless Crisis (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2012, 46— 
47), “There are...strong forces pushing for the reinstitution of financialization 
via the state, with the idea of getting the whole speculative momentum going 
again. In some cases, this is under the deceptive guise of very modest moves to 
financial regulation in order to promote’ confidence and to ‘legitimize’ the 
system.... There is no denying...that restoring the conditions for finance-led ` 
expansion has now become the’ immediate object of economic policy in the. 
face of a persistently stagnation-prone real economy.” Under these 
circumstances, it is hardly a surprise that the state is now removing these very 
modest regulations—a process that is bound to continue. This is meant to 
give new impetus to capital accumulation and economic growth—but at the 
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inevitable cost of a bigger, more uncontrollable financial and economic crisis 
sometime in the, pe not-too-distant, future. 


Dy 


The January 2015 issue of Monthly Review focused on the outstanding 
radical and militant folk musician Pete Seeger, who was a collector and 
promoter of songs from various social movements. But Pete was also a major 
movement figure: a socialist, environmental, civil rights, and peace activist. He 
was at the core of every major struggle from ihe mass trade union organizing 
of the 1930s to.the Occupy movement that began in 2011. From nearly its 
launch, he was a contributor, friend, and supporter of MR. Seeger stood as a 
constant reminder that there cannot be effective protest movements without 
protest songs. Music, especially Pete’s kind, has often been the lifeblood of 
struggle. 

It is therefore significant that just as our January issue went to press in 
early December, an Associated Press story appeared by Lisa Leff, “Police 
Demonstrators Inspire New Protest Songs,” stating: “The killings of Eric 
Garner and Michael.Brown have inspired a musical outpouring perhaps 
unseen in the U.S. since Pete Seeger helped make “We Shall Overcome’ a 
civil-rights standard in the 1960s. Older songs are being deployed for a new 
generation. New compositions are being widely shared.” Seeger’s pivotal role 
as singer-protester is mentioned a couple of times in the article and the 
question is raised whether this is now being reproduced in our time. Those 
wanting to learn more about why Seeger was such an important figure and 
why we need others like him today are urged to look back at the January issue 
of MR. 

f QY 

Dave Broad, a frese contributor to Monthly Review in the 1980s and 
’90s, died on December. 22, 2014, age 61. For those unacquainted with 
Broad’s work, we strongly recommend his review, “Fordism and Impenalism” 
(MR, March 1990), critically addressing fashionable left attacks on 
imperialism theory—the refutation of which is even more important today. 

It only just came to our attention that wniter-activist, Marta Russell, who 
wrote on disability for MR—addressing this important struggle both in 
relation to the neoliberal attack (“Targeting Disability,” MR, April 2005) 
and in the context of a special issue on Prisons and. Executions 
(“Disablement, Prison, and Historical Segregation,” with Jean Stewart, MR; 
July-August 2001)—died a little over a year ago on December 15, 2013, 
age 62. Her contributions, in MR and elsewhere, we believe, remain 
absolutely vital, in outlining a socialist approach to disability, upon which 
others who follow her can build. For more on her, see Keith Rosenthal, 
“Committed to a Caring Society,” http://socialistworker.org, January 3, 
2014. 
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painful death after an operation, the death Dabholkar met with was a grace of 
god.” In a press conference held in Mumbai by the Sanatan Sanstha to 
declare that it did not have any connection with the murder, its spokespersons 
were absolutely unapologetic and unrepentant about Dabholkar's death. 
These worthies, on the contrary declared that they would publish many more 
photos with red cross as Dabholkar's, directly implying that they would carry 
out elimination of many people who walk the path Dabholkar did. Sanatan 
Prabhat carried an illustration showing a mighty elephant representing the 
Sanatan Sanstha marching ahead ignoring a fellow representing its 
opposition. It exhorted its readers to stop those who are heaping accusations 
on the religion-loving Sanatanis.” 

Govind Pansare had also been in the forefront of the left democratic and 
secular movement working in western Maharashtra. He has founded 25 
organizations and unions and was their key mentor. In 1984, he wrote a 
popular book called Shivaji Kon Hota (Who was Shivaji) on Chatrapati 
Shivaji in which he projected Shivaji as the people's king as against the 
portrayal of Shivaji as a Hindu king by Hindu communal outfits. This small 
but very powerful book reached literally many thousands of people and earned 
him ire of several right wing forces such as the Bajrang Dal, the Vishva 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) etc. The book came at a time when both Bhagat 
Singh and Shivaji were being appropriated by the fundamentalist right wing 
forces as part of their “rewrite history wrongly” campaign. Recently a state 
executive member of Maharashtra unit of CPI, speaking to Firstpost told 
"Pansare was saying that ‘RSS has hundred mouths and speaks different 
languages’. He also launched the campaign against the BJP’s strategy of 
using Gandhi name and, at the same time, the glorification of Nathuram 
Godse for Gandhi's killing by Hindu outfits. He was trying to expose the real 
face of RSS and other Hindu outfits....He along with Dabholkar first 
launched the campaign against immersion of idols in Kolhapur, which was 
not gone down well with the Hindu outfits.” Observers from Kolhapur said 
that some of the saffron outfits have been disrupting his programs for over past 
six months on various issues. Pansare had stepped up pressure on the 
government for the passage of the Anti-Superstition Bill. On December 30 
last year, he was the chief guest at a programme to discuss the issues taken up 
in the book, Who Killed Karkare, written by former police commissioner 
Shamsuddin Mushriff. Right-wing activists had organised demonstrations in 
front of the Laxmipuri police station, demanding that police should not give 
permission to such programmes. Speaking at a programme on January 15 
this year, while delivering a lecture to students of the National Social Service 


(NSS), Pansare had said that Nathuram Godse was a member of the RSS. 
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A student in the audience, who is also a member of the Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP), objected to the speech and threatened to file a 
complaint against Pansare. (http,/timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/pune/Govind- 
Pansare-attack-case-Kolhapur-cops-quiz- |20-people-for-clues/articleshow/46279544.cms) 
Paying tribute to his former rationalist colleague, Pansare had expressed 
apprehension saying, "Today it is Dr Dabholkar's turn, tomorrow we can't say 
who it will be. When they are not able to defeat you in logic and rationale, 
they use bullets..." (http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/pune/Shadow-on- 
fate-of-rationalist-movements/articleshow/46328602.cms) Plumer his 
apprehension has come true. 

With the introduction of neo-liberal policies and the weakening of mass 
movements that addressed the real problems based on science, existential 
uncertainties are mounting faster and more and more disoriented individuals 
are seeking relief in irrationality. It is becoming fertile ground for practice ol 
all types of superstitions— to perform Karni, Bhanamati, to perform magical 
ntes in the name of supernatural power, to offer ash, talisman, charms etc. for 

the purpose of exorcism and to drive out evil spirits or ghosts, to claim 
` possession of supernatural powers and to advertise this claim by claiming to be 
erstwhile Saints/Gods reincarnation, and thus imposing upon the gullible and 
God-fearing simple folk, and’ even to perform so-called black magic and 
spread fear in society. The activities of such "Babas" as Asharam Bapu are 
already coming into the focus of the news. . 

Markandey Katju, a former judge of the Supreme Court, & daman of 
the Press Council, remarked in an article that "(t)he truth is that the minds of 
90 per cent Indians are full of casteism, communalism, superstition. 90 per 
cent Indians believe in astrology, which is pure superstition and humbug. 
Even a little common sense tells us that the movements of stars and planets 
have nothing to do with our lives. Yet, TV channels showing astrology have 
high TRP ratings (http://archive.indianexpress.com/news/the-90- 
/934145/0). In 2010, Janhit Manch, a non-profit organisation, filed a Public 
Interest Litigation (PIL) in the Maharashtra High Court seeking legislation 
to make teaching of scientific temper in schools compulsory, under Article 51 
A (h) of the Constitution using Article 266, which defines the powers of the 
High Courts. It also requested that a disclaimer be added to advertisements 
about astrology, Vaastu Shastra, Feng Shui, tarot cards etc., under The 
Drugs and Magical Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) Act, 1954, 
stating that these are for entertainment only..On 3 Februaty 2011, the 
Bombay High Court disposed the plea citing the 2004 Bhargava vs UGC, 
Supreme Court case In 2004, P.M. Bhargava .and two other petitioners, 
filed a Special Leave Petition (SLP) in the Supreme Court of India 
challenging the UGC decision to introduce astrology in universities. They 
continued on page 17 
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have always been taking place in our society. But that was a fringe element. 
What is frightening is that this fringe is now becoming the centre. That is the 
tradition that is being systematically nurtured and cultivated as the most 
dominant form of regulation and control of dissent by the right-wing political 
forces.” (Maya Pandit, "The Rot in Maharashtra," EPW, February 14, 
2015) 

Dr. Narendra Dhabolkar left the medical profession and devoted himself 
to the task of removing superstitions from society under the aegis of the 
Maharashtra Andha Shraddha Nirmulan Samitii (Maharashtra Blind 
Faith Eradication Committee), of which he was the founder and president. It 
has branches in most districts in Maharashtra, publishes monthly magazines 
and conducts regular programmes in schools, colleges and villages to combat 
superstition and educate people on matters pertaining to sex, the 
environment, addiction and black magic. He had taken part in agitations like 
the movement protesting for the equality of Dalits, against caste 
discrimination and atrocities, and for naming the Marathwada University 
after Babasaheb Ambedkar . His fight for the enactment of an anti- 
superstitious bill started from 2003 with the first draft but it took 10 years to 
get passed, and that only after his assassination, because Art of Living 
Foundation, Warkari Mahamandal and Hindu Janajagruti Samiti strongly 
protested against the bill. He had recently come out in the open against these 
foes in a case of honour killing in Nashik where a nine-month pregnant 
young woman was killed by her father, at the instance of the caste panchayat, 
for marrying out of the caste. As Dalit writer and scholar Anand Teltumde 
wrote (23 August 2013, Countercurrents.org) “[t]he Hindu Sanatan 
Sanstha (organization of the orthodox Hindus) has been in forefront in this 
virulent opposition [to Dr. Dhabolkar]. It carried a tirade against him in its 
organ called Sanatan Prabhat, published in many languages. This paper 
had not only written venomously against Dabholkar but also prominently 
published Dabholkar's photo crossing it with bold red, signifying his 
imminent elimination. What could be the more direct threat than this! It has 
never hidden its hatred for Dabholkar even in the wake of his murder. Just the 
next day (21 August) when the entire state was struck with shock and grief, it 
commented in its organ that it was the grace of god that Dabholkar met with 
such a death. Invoking Gita, it wrote, "one who is born is sure to die; the birth 
and death are according to one's destiny. Everybody gets the fruit of his 
karma (actions). Instead of dying of illness in a bedridden state or dying a 

continued on page 63 
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India is passing through a basic change—a process which was initiated 
by the UPA government in 1991, gained momentum during the 10 years of 
the NDA regime under “shining India” slogan, and now under Modi's 
leadership backed by Sangh Parivar is heading for a showdown and 
culmination. 

To visualize the character and the spirit of this change, a long quote may 
help. M. B. Shah, Former Judge, Supreme Court of India and the 
Chairman of the Commission of Enquiry for Illegal Mining of Iron Ore and 
Manganese starts the report with the following— “Before dealing with the 
facts, it would be worthwhile to state the experience of personal visits to 
mines, which is as under :— + 

In the Secretariat a public meeting for making representations regarding 
illegal mining was organized by the Department of Mines and Geology, State 
of Goaon 17.9.2011. 
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From humanitarian and ecological viewpoints, many aspects of the 
capitalist economic system are irrational; although they are certainly rational 
from the more limited standpoint of the individual business or capitalist 
seeking to make profits. For example, because most people lack their own 
means to produce an income, they must sell their labor power to companies, 
which in turn must normally pay a high enough wage for the reproduction of 
workers and their families. However, although requiring people to work in 
order to live, the economic system does not guarantee a job for everyone who 
wants and needs to work. Nor do the available jobs necessarily pay sufficient 
wages for a decent existence (although government regulations may in some 
cases compel employers to move in this direction). Practices that make 
eminent sense for the individual capitalist or company, such as paying only the 
minimum wage necessary in order to obtain sufficient workers with the needed 
skills, end up being a problem not only for workers, but the capitalist system 
itself. Low worker income contributes to problems of effective demand. 

With regard to the environment there are scores of examples of irrational 
behavior by capitalist businesses that have the ultimate goal of making profits. 
Many practices and side effects of the way the system functions degrade the 
ecosystem and its processes on which we depend and may also directly harm 
humans. For example, it is not rational to introduce chemicals into the 
environment, including into products we use daily, that are either toxic or 
cause illnesses of various types. Yet there are over 80,000 chemicals used in 
the United States; few of them are tested for their effects on people or other 
species, and many commonly used ones are suspected to be carcinogens or 
have other detrimental effects. 


a 

FRED MAGDOFF is professor emeritus of plant and soil science at the University of Vermont 
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For this discussion I would like to focus on a well-known passage from ‘the 
third volume of Marx’s Capital: “a rational agriculture is incompatible with 
the capitalist system (although the latter promotes technical improvements in 
agriculture), and needs either the hand of the small farmer living by his own 
labour or the control of associated producers. ”! 

The U.S. food system can be thought of as being composed of a number 
of parts before the food reaches the public. ‘Farming ”is the actual process of 
raising plants and animals for human food, animal feed, conversion to 
industrial chemicals and fuels for vehicles, and fiber (such as cotton). But 
there are “upstream” inputs required by farmers such as commercial 
~“ fertilizers, pesticides, seeds, equipment, animal hormones, antibiotics, mineral 
feed supplements, fuel to run the equipment, and dry some crops. 
“Downstream” from the farm, its products are first purchased and then 
processed and manufactured by one or more corporations. Products are then 
transported from the processors and manufacturers to retail outlets for sale to 
the public. There are no cycles in this system as energy and nutrients flow 
from one location to another. 

When viewed as a whole, the food system is composed of the following 
chain: (a) input industries; (b) farms; (c) purchasers of raw farm products; 
(d) processors/manufacturers; (e) retail stores; and (f) the public. The 
agricultural sector—‘“agribusiness”—is considered to be composed of (a) 
through (c), but basic processors (grinding, for example) are also part of the 
sector. 


The Purposes and Outcomes of Agriculture 


The main purpose of almost all farm production in the United States is to 
sell raw products at the highest possible profit. There are farmers producing 
for niche markets and/or “adding value” by processing at the farm (making 
such items as cheeses and jams) and selling directly to the public. However, 
the overwhelming quantity of food produced is by farmers selling 
undifferentiated commodities into a large regional or national market. This 
goal to maximize profit margins (selling price minus cost of production) 
governs: 

e What crops are planted in a given year and over time (type of rotation). 

e Which farm animals are raised, if any, where they are raised, and how 

they are treated. 

e The inputs used such as fertilizers, pesticides, machinery, and needed 

fuels. 

e The scale of production and mechanization. 

e The extent of hired farm labor and treatment of laborers. 

e When products are sold and use of futures contracts. 

Whether direct production contracts with processors are entered into. 
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A-“Logical” Progression . f 

These questions are intertwined—one decision may directly lead to 
particular decisions on other aspects. As an example, let us look at a farmer in 
the U.S. Cornbelt region (the Cornbelt is centered in lowa and Illinois, but 
includes large areas of Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, Missouri, western 
Indiana and parts of western Ohio, and the eastern Dakotas). The farmer 
decides to grow corn and soybeans, as many Cornbelt farmers do (often 
exclusively so). The infrastructure needed to deal with these crops is in 
place—suppliers of needed inputs, market arrangements, storage, and 
transportation of the crops to markets. As we go through the example you 
might say to yourself that the aspects discussed appear to be absolutely 
rational decisions. And they actually are formally rational, given the economic 
system in which the farmer operates. But the critical question is: are the results 
of such a progression of decisions and practices substantively rational from 
wider environmental or social points of view? Let us take a look. 

The first decision to concentrate on one or two crops 
automatically means that a more ecologically sound and complex 
rotation of crops is not possible. A lack of farm diversification (and no 
farm animals) makes sense because farmers can then spend their time 
specializing as is done in other lines of business. A typical conventional farmer. 
in the Cornbelt primarily grows corn and soybeans.” The lack of rotation with 
a perennial sod-type crop (such as grass and legume hay that covers the entire 
soil surface all year long and helps build up organic matter) means that the 
soil is eroded more easily and groundwater is more polluted. Lack of a more 
complex rotation also makes weeds, insects, and diseases more problematic, 
requiring interventions, normally with pesticides. The reliance on two crops 
also means that if the prices for both crops decline to near or below the costs 
of production—as happened for corn and soybeans in the early fall of 2014— 
there is potential economic hardship for the farm. Government subsidies, 
including the federally subsidized income insurance program (with benefits 
overwhelmingly to the largest farms and the insurance industry), cushion the 
situation when revenue falls, such as when prices turn or a crop failure 
occurs.’ Thus one of the economic aspects of the irrationality of the system 
resulting from specializing on two crops and not spreading risk over a larger 
number of crops is partly remedied as a result of the political power of an 
agricultural lobby that includes farmers, input industries, processors, lenders, 
and, in this case, the insurance industry. 

_ Planting corn after corn, or alternating between corn and soy, 
leaves the soil without living vegetation for more than half of the 
year. Although in undisturbed natural systems annuals die in the fall and 


deciduous trees lose their leaves, perennials live through the winter months. 
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And in grasslands where the plants are dormant in the wiħter, they are active « 
longer into fall and earlier the following spring than with’ annual crops such as. 
corn and soy, and the soil surface is covered with their. residue. In addition, 
the roots of living plants, even when dormant, reduce ‘efosion by helping to 
hold soil in place. The problem of bare soil in the off-season is especially 
severe when the whole com plant is harvested to make silage—usually to feed 
dairy or beef cows. When grown only for its grain, a lot of corn residue is left - 
on the surface. While that is not the same as having a living crop in place, it is 
a lot better than a nearly bare soil surface. On the other hand, there is much 
less crop residue following soybeans than after corn. Planting cover crops to 
protect soil and groundwater over the late fall, winter, and early spring is 
becoming a more common practice. Routine use of cover crops helps to 
overcome this particular problem within a conventional agricultural system 
that exclusively raises annual crops. 

Deciding how many acres of corn and JopBeans to plant 
depends on the relative potential of profits of corn vs. soybeans— 
something that changes from year to year, and even shifts during 
the year. The projected prices that farmers will receive for corn vs. soybeans 
are important (and can be locked in if the farmer enters into a’sales contract 
before the season begins). But also important are the relative costs. of growing 
the two crops—with corn costing more, especially because of the needed 
nitrogen fertilizer and costs of drying harvested grain before sales. 

Because per acre profits are low for these crops, more land is 
needed to produce sufficient total farm profits to maintain a 
family at current economic standards. For example, suppose the profit 

` on raising corn or soybeans is around $200 per acre. Therefore a farm with 
one hundred acres of cropland with all of its fields planted to these crops will 
have a profit of $20,000. That is not very much money after working so hard 
for a full year. The result is that, unless you get an off-farm job to supplement 
income and provide benefits (and many farmers do this), you need to 
purchase or rent more land. And as the farm becomes larger it makes it more 
difficult for farmers to really know their land. As the old saying goes, “The 
farmer’s footprint is the best fertilizer.” The result of larger and larger farms is 
that most of the land on these operations never experiences the farmer’s 
footprint.’ 

A larger farm means that bigger machinery is needed in order 
to cover the extensive area. The main effect of mechanization is to` 
increase the efficiency of labor, resulting in less labor used per acre and per 
unit of crop produced (i.e., per bushel, pound, or kilogram). However, 
mechanization does not necessarily result in higher yields per acre, unless it 
allows a farmer to work in a more timely manner. This heavier and more 
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costly equipment has a potential downside. Larger equipment allows farmers 
to work on their land when it is too wet, leading to compaction, as damage to 
soil structure occurs more easily with a wetter soil. Although smaller 
equipment can also cause compaction, it is easier to work soils at 
inappropriate times with large tractors, which have more power than smaller 
ones. 

Specialization in corn and soybeans leads to more pesticide 
use. Both corn and soybeans are annual crops, thus weeds that do well under 
such conditions (without perennial crops in the rotation) proliferate. In 
general, these types of weeds are able to grow quickly along with the crop and 
to complete their life cycle before the crop is harvested, providing lots of seeds 
for the following year. In addition, insects and disease problems proliferate by 
growing such large areas of predominantly two crops. Soybean cyst nematode 
that infests soybean roots and causes significant reductions in yields can be 
controlled by a rotation for two years into crops that are non-hosts such as 
corn or wheat. While one year of corn between soybean crops will help, yield 
reductions of soybeans will still occur in infested fields. 

Reliance on pesticides for control of weeds, insects, nematodes, and 
diseases has led to what is known as a “pesticide treadmill.” Once you are on 
the treadmill, it is very hard to get off, because “pests” develop resistance to 
the pesticides used to control them. This means farmers must switch to 
pesticides that have different modes of action, and sometimes have to use 
multiple pesticides for a problem that was once taken care of by a single 
pesticide. 

There is a vast body of literature on the toxicity of pesticides to humans 
and other “non-target” species. Pesticides routinely contaminate farm workers 
and those that live near farms, many vegetables and fruits, and water supplies. 
For example, the herbicide atrazine has been found to damage humans and 
other organisms, but nonetheless is still in widespread use and can be found in 
a large percentage of drinking water samples from agricultural areas.° Many 
other pesticides are also commonly found in foods, as well as water supplies.’ 

Specialization in corn and soybeans leads to more fertilizer 
use than would be needed in a more complex rotation or on 
integrated farms raising both animals and crops. Although | will 
discuss this issue in more detail below, the small amount of actual nutrient 
cycling that occurs on these farms (when crop residue returns to the soil and 
decomposes), necessitates the annual input of significant quantities of 
fertilizers. These types of farms export all of the crop—the corn grain and 
soybeans—to locations far away to be used as animal feed, processing for food 
products (cereal, vegetable oil), food additives, or for ethanol for fueling cars. 
But the nutrients contained in the products exported off the farm all came 
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from the soil and must be replaced with fertilizers. 

The two crop, corn-soybean. system is particularly “leaky, 2 
with elevated levels of nitrates routinely reaching ground and 
surface waters. To get the highest yield from com—which has an 
incredible two-month growth spurt as it increases in height and puts on more 
leaves and then switches from the vegetative state (growing more leaves and 
getting taller) to the reproductive stage (as the grain fills)—it needs to take up 
and assimilate nitrogen faster than can be supplied except by the most fertile 
soils or when corn follows a multi-year productive legume crop such as alfalfa. 
This makes it necessary to apply a high rate of nitrogen fertilizer to be sure 
- that sufficient nitrogen is available when the plant needs it. Fertilizer nitrogen 
_ applications are now better matched with crop needs, but elevated nitrate 
levels are almost always found in soils at harvest time. Nitrate pollution of 
. water is common in regions where this system is used because nitrate (NO3—-) 
ig not well retained in soils—themselves negatively charged—and leaches 
easily into groundwater and tile drains, finding its way into ditches, streams, 
and rivers.® With corn covering such a large portion of the land, high levels of 
nitrate pollution of ground water and drainage water occur. Elevated nitrate 
concentrations in drinking water forces some cities to-usé expensive procedures 
for reducing the concentrations to stay within the public health limit. Des 
Moines, Iowa, after spending close to $1 million last year to reduce nitrate 
levels in their drinking water taken from the Raccoon River, intends to sue 
three upriver counties that manage drainage districts.? Nitrate from 
Midwestern cornfields is flushed down the Mississippi River, helping to 
create the large “dead zone” (actually a zone of very low oxygen levels) after 
the river empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Because larger areas are being farmed, anything that 
simplifies the system is attractive to farmers and allows them to 
farm even larger areas. This is where genetically modified (GM) 
seeds come in.” The major advantage of the GM seeds that have so far 
been sold to farmers from companies such as Monsanto and Syngenta is that, 
by simplifying what needs to be done in the field, it is much easier to farm 
larger areas. This has influenced the choice of seeds, with, for example, 
Monsanto’s GM seeds that contain herbicide resistance such as Roundup 
Ready corn, meaning fewer trips over the field and the use of a single 
herbicide until, of course, weeds develop resistance to: the herbicide used. 
Farmers now must use additional herbicides and higher application rates in 
order to control weeds that have become resistant to Roundup. 

- A new dimension has been added over the last decade with on- 
the-go electronic information gathering as farmers go over land 
for field preparation, planting, and harvesting. These costly 
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additions to field equipment mean that the full suite of gadgets is 
primarily of use to very large farms. As a large-scale (20,000 acre) 
lowa farmer put it, previously “a [Cornbelt] farmer with- 1,000 acres could 
make a good living... I'm not sure that’s going to last.”'! The specialized 
equipment—that is almost completely automated and is able to collect 
information on yields, grain moisture content, and soil, to plow to within an 
inch of a desired row, steer itself, etc-——is only available for certain crops. 
Purchasing such equipment makes it easier to farm huge areas, locking 
farmers even more tightly into the “easy-to-grow,” “easy-to-harvest,” and 
“easy-to-sell” simplified system with two crops. And the company that 
controls so many crop varieties, Monsanto, has bought up companies that 
have gotten it into providing, processing and storing agricultural information 
for individual fields and farms. This has given Monsanto even more sway over 
agricultural production. 


Other Systemic Irrationalities of Capitalist Agriculture 


The discussion above followed the issues as they cascaded from an initial 
decision to pursue one type of farming, albeit one quite common in the U.S. 
Midwest. All of the decisions discussed above are absolutely logical given the 
initial decision to grow corn and soy for the general commodity market ` 
(instead of a niche market) in that region and given the incentives and 
demands of capitalist market relations; government subsidies certainly make 
this easier. Almost all large farms, those that produce the vast majority of the 
nation’s food, specialize in a few crops or one type of animal. But, all 
together, there are many different crops grown. In the large-scale commercial 
sector there are farms that specialize in tree fruits (or particular tree fruits), 
other fruits and bernes, vegetables (or specialized groups of vegetables), other 
agronomic crops such as potatoes, wheat, sorghum, hay crops, cotton, 
peanuts, and so on. And there are dairy farms and others that raise beef cows, 
hogs, poultry, or sheep. They tend to specialize because that allows them to 
more easily standardize and hone their production system. 

Rather than tracing decision sequences for each of these as I did above for 
the Midwest corn-soybean system, let us just look at various other types of 
irrationalities that develop in U.S. agriculture. 

Hunger amidst plenty. There are still plenty of hungry people amidst all 
the abundance and waste of food. If the purpose of capitalist agriculture was 
to grow food in order to feed people, there could be no hunger in the United 
States. However, well over 40 million people are considered “food 
insecure”-—this is in a country that literally grows more food than it knows 
what to do with. Even in countnes such as India, food is exported at the same 
time that people are hungry. As a Wall Street Journal headline put it in 
2004: “An Indian Paradox: Bumper Harvests and Rising Hunger.” The 
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scourge of hunger and malnourished people occurs in most countnes around 
the world. There is no “right *o food,” although like clean air and water it is ` 
an essential good needed by everyone. Rather, it is a commodity like any other 
and if you do not have the money to buy it in sufficient quantity or quality, 
then you will have to get what'you can from a charity group or a government 
program. 

Food waste. One of the irrationalities of the food system as a whole is 
the immense waste that occurs—estimated to be about one-third of the food 
produced in the United States. A good part of this is waste at the household 
level, throwing away of food that usually ends up in landfills. However, a 
significant amount also occurs when farmers have more crops then they can 
sell, or when their produce does not meet the standards demanded by retailers 
for size and condition. According to a 2012 report by the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, “One large cucumber farmer estimated that fewer than half - 
the vegetables he grows actually leave his farm and that 75 percent of the 
cucumbers culled before sale are edible.”'? Additional waste occurs during 
- processing and in the retail sector. Markets would rather have their shelves 
fully stocked as an indication of abundance, than look sparsely provisioned; 
they simply toss out what spoils. While some waste is probably unavoidable, 
much of the waste of food in the United States occurs because of the 
irrationalities built into the system. 

The drive to larger farms in the United States, and now 
abroad, including countries in South America, has another social 
dimension in the massive displacement of people as their land is 
expropriated.” In addition to displacement by expropriation, people are 
abandoning farms because they cannot compete with the low prices for 
imported food. Thus many Mexican farmers had to stop corn production 
when the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) went into full 
force. And farmers throughout the Caribbean and in many other countries 
. faced such pressures following IMF-mandated “structural’ adjustments” in 
which protective tariffs on food were lowered or eliminated.. One of the great 
problems of the twenty-first century is: If, in the future, highly mechanized 
farmers operating at a large scale produce all of the food needed in the world, 
what will happen to the billions of people that are involved in farming? There 
are not enough jobs available as displaced farmers move to the city. slums, so 
they try to get by in the “informal economy.” Thus, the growth of large farm 

units is creating dislocations and more food insecurity. 
Decline in cycling of nutrients. The growth of cities in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries separated the people from the land that produced 
their food. And in the mid-to-late twentieth century, factory-scale farm animal 
production removed animals from the fields that produced their feed. Thus 
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farms producing food and animal feeds need to import large quantities of 
fertilizers while at the same time huge quantities of nutrients accumulate in 
cities and factory animal farms, commonly causing pollution problems. The 
reliance on fertilizers has allowed farmers to overcome the continuous export 
of nutrients in the products they sell—but this has come at significant 
environmental costs in terms of energy as was well as pollution in the mining 
and production processes. It has also come at the cost of decreasing soil health 
as organic matter levels decreased dramatically. 

In a future rational society we will have to find a way to ensure that most 
of the nutrients that flow from farms to cities participate in a “return flow” to 
farms. This same dynamic occurs with animals, although regarding them the 
answer is clearly to promote integrated livestock/crop farms. These farms— 
although not “rational” in the capitalist sense of maximizing profits—can have 
more ecologically sound rotations, export many fewer nutrients from the farm, 
and most nutrients taken up by crops are.cycled on the farm itself in the form 
of crop residues and animal manures. 

At the current time the problem with regard to lack of return flow of 
nutrients from people to farms is primarily a result of suburban sprawl. Aside 
from other issues about the suburbs, it means that farmland suitable for 
accepting human wastes is farther and farther from cities. Additionally, 
commercially generated contaminants in cities, and people using products that 
they dispose of down the drains, makes using sewage sludges as fertilizers 
questionable in terms of safety. 

Inhumane treatment of animals, and feeding ruminants a high- 
starch diet. The raising of animals in large “factory farms” is done under 
inhumane conditions. Chickens for meat (“broilers”) are raised in barns of 
tens of thousands of birds. The chickens have been bred to gain weight 
rapidly—this, of course, means more rapid “turnover” and more profits—and 
have large breasts because of the preference for white meat. They are less 
active because so much of the energy they consume is converted into growth 
and thus spend most of their lives sitting on the floor—even as the manure 
accumulates during a growing cycle—usually losing their feathers on their 
breast and developing sores as well because of the almost constant contact 
with manure. The barns are only cleaned out after the chickens have been 
shipped but the litter (manure) may be reused for the next group of chickens 
by placing a thin layer of fresh litter such as wood chips on top of the old 
manure. Raised mostly in dim light (companies may forbid natural lighting), 
they live a short six-to-eight-week life entirely in the barn. They are fed a diet 
laced with questionable additives such as antibiotics that enhance growth, but 
many die under the crowded conditions, and one of the jobs on the operation 
is to go through the barn regularly and remove dead birds or those with 
deformities. 
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The incredibly rapid growth of meat on aa a 0.002 to 8.8 pounds 1 in. 
eight weeks, analogous to a baby that weighed 6.6 pounds at birth growing 
_ around 660 pounds in two months—produces abnormal birds.!> There is no 
question that chickens grow faster than humans, but the extra rapid growth 
caused by “improved” genetics and optimal feeding has created a most 
unfortunate animal. Because the birds have been bred to grow so rapidly their 
legs may not be’ able to support them, so there are always lame ones, unable to 
walk; they are usually euthanized. New York Times columnist Nicholas 
Kristof commented on the treatment of meat birds: “Torture a single chicken 
and you risk arrest. Abuse hundreds of thousands of chickens for their entire 
lives? That’s agribusiness.”'© Caged layers may have it even worse, with little 
room and their entire lives within the small cage and no ability to even peck at ` 
the ground. 

‘These problems are not confined to poultry. Hog gestation—with sows in 
crates in which they cannot turn around so as to make it “more efficient” for 
them.to feed their piglets—is difficult to look at even in photos. Beef cows, 
which are ruminants, have evolved to be able to gain their entire energy diet 
from grasslands, with cellulose—a structural element of plants that we cannot 
digest—providing most of their energy as a result of the activity of 
Microorganisms in their rumens. But in order to get them to gain weight 
rapidly, beef cows on feedlots, with thousands of animals, are fed diets high in 
corn grain, and soy to provide protein. (Growing corn and soybeans requires . 
high rates of pesticides and fertilizers that would not be needed if cows were 
on pasture, where pests pose less of a problem and most of the nutrients are 
directly recycled onto the Jand as manure and urine.) Again, antibiotics and 
hormones have been part of the system in order to produce the most 
“efficient” weight gains. 

Thus, because the pursuit of profit is the goal of raising these farm animals 
under industrial conditions—the only issue considered is how to do so as 
rapidly and cheaply as possible. As a recent exposé in the New York Times 
about the brutal treatment of-farm animals in a.large government financed 

` research facility put it in its title: “U.S. Research Lab Lets Livestock Suffer 
in Quest for Profit.” There has been pushback from the public on treatment 
of farm animals:such as the 2014 bill passed by the New Jersey legislature 
that would have outlawed gestation crates for hogs, but was vetoed by the 
governor. A humane and ecologically sound system of raising farm animals for 
human food would allow the animals, raised in smaller flocks and herds, to do 
what they have done through their evolutionary history—let cows graze in 
pastures and chickens have space to walk, perhaps even run around, and peck 
in a clean environment and to be able to roost, and let sows give birth and 
feed their piglets in a relaxed and less restricted way. 


Farm and processor labor issues are immense. Farm workers who 
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apply pesticides and harvest crops, especially fruits and vegetables (both types | 
of crops are difficult to mechanize) are usually treated abysmally. Their wages 
are low and their housing is generally substandard, if provided at all. State 
laws on treatment of farm workers, not usually very strong to start with, are 
commonly ignored. Workers, many of whom are undocumented, are in a 
subservient position and rarely complain. It takes a huge effort, such as with 
the workers who harvest tomatoes in the Immokalee area of Florida, to win 
modest demands. Workers in animal-processing facilities (slaughterhouses), 
have high rates of injuries, and are treated “only somewhat better than the - 
hogs at a Hormel slaughterhouse.” Eric Schlosser describes many 
slaughterhouse workers this way: “Recent immigrants recruited to. subvert _ 
unions and reduce wages. Undocumented immigrants living in fear, reluctant 
to report violations of the labor code. A packinghouse culture full of stress and 
danger and remarkably free of mercy.”'® Meanwhile, many animal rights 
groups which are so concerned over the inhumane treatment of farm animals 
(as they: should be) are very quiet about the treatment of human workers. 

With the large importation of food from western and northwestern Mexico, 
especially during the colder months in’ the United States, providing over half 
of annual tomato consumption; this has become an important component of 
the U.S. food supply. The mostly indigenous laborers brought in from 
southern part of the country work under harsh conditions, including near- 
slavery. A Los Angeles Times exposé on the conditions on these farms in 
Mexico found that: 

e Many farm laborers are essentially trapped for months at a time in rat- 
infested camps, often without beds and sometimes without functioning 
toilets or a reliable water supply. 

e Some camp bosses illegally withhold wages to prevent workers from 
leaving during peak harvest periods. 

e Laborers often go deep in debt paying inflated prices for necessities 
at company stores. Some are reduced to scavenging for food when their 
credit is cut off. It is common for laborers to head home penniless at the , 
end of a harvest. 

e Those who seek to escape their debts and miserable living conditions 
have’ to contend with guards, barbed-wire fences, and sometimes threats 
of violence from camp supervisors. 

e Major U.S. companies have done little to enforce social responsibility 
guidelines that call for basic worker protections such as clean housing 
` and fair pay practices." 

Loss of biodiversity. There is loss of biodiversity as native plant species 
are eradicated in order to grow the crops desired for sale in the market. The . 
loss of habitat for diverse species means that there-is also a loss of natural 
control mechanisms. There is also loss of biological diversity in soils as few (or 
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‘a single) crops are grown and soil organic matter is depleted. Another type of 
diversity loss is that of the genetic diversity of the crops themselves. In 2004 
the UN’s Food and Agriculture organization estimated “that about three 
quarters of the genetic diversity of agricultural crops have been lost over the 
last century. And of 6,300 animal breeds, 1,350 are endangered:””? Seeds 
from commercial companies have penetrated much of the world’s agriculture, 
displacing native varieties evén in the areas of the species’ origin (where the 
highest genetic’ diversity is normally found). As private companies focus on 
few varieties that are themselves genetically uniform, this creates a lack of 
genetic diversity within the crop—making a field planted to one crop even 
more susceptible to insect infestations. 

Reliance on large quantities of fossil fuels. “Modem” large-scale 
farming. relies on significant inputs of energy, almost all from fossil fuels. 
Certain aspects of farming are especially energy intensive. When considering 
large farms we think of the huge equipment and the diesel needed to fuel its 
activities. While it is true that the manufacture and use of machinery takes lots 
of energy, approximately one-third of all the energy ustd to grow corn is used 
to make and apply the nitrogen fertilizer! It takes a lot of energy to convert 
nitrogen gas in the atmosphere (N2) into forms that can be used by plants 
(ammonium and nitrate). 

The fate of the crops that are grown depends on who is s willing 
and able to pay the most for them such as a food processor, an 
ethanol manufacturer, or a beef cow feedlot owner. This is 
supposedly evidence that every product is going to its “highest and best use” 
betause this is the very definition of the term. But is it really'in the interests of 
humanity and the wider environment that food be grown in the cheapest way 
possible and then sold to the highest bidder, which could be an export 

_market? Aside from in the’ dreams of a traditional economist, how in the 
world can the person or company able to pay the highest price be considered 
best use of a product? Was it really the “best use” for India, a country with so 
much extreme hunger, to export 210 metric tons of grain and 100 metric tons 
of vegetable oil to the United States?! ` 

An interesting aspect of farming -is that agricultural 
commodity price changes do not have the same effect on 
production as price changes in other types of businesses. As with 
all businesses, “When prices are high, farmers seek to maximize production to 
capture the higher prices and maximize total net income.” But the situation 
when prices are low goes against the dogma of conventional economics that 
lower prices should lead to decreased production. 


When prices are low, farmers need to maximize production in order to 
“reduce the per-unit cost of oF production: with the goal of covering variable 
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costs and as much of the fixed costs as possible. Because farmers have high 
fixed costs relative to other businesses where labor—that can be idled—is 
the highest cost[,] they face challenges quite different from those faced by 
Main Street businesses. For farmers working in a low price period, any 
contribution increased production can make toward fixed costs helps 
reduce losses. And, this increased production then leads to a further 


reduction in price.” 


Thus, farmers increase production when prices are high (as they 
“should”) and when prices are low (which they “shouldn’t”). A rational 

economic decision for each individual farmer goes against the supposed 
capitalist economic logic and ends up being irrational for the entire group of 
farmers together. (It is important to note that the main way farmers rapidly 
increase total production in response to high prices for all the crops they grow is 
to convert marginal land, frequently highly erodible, from conservation buffers or 
strips into cultivation for cash crops. This, of course, leads to environmental 
damage.) 

Large corporations with political connections can get laws and 
regulations in place that change incentives to farmers as to which 
crops to grow. This can also influence food prices. For example, Dwayne 
Andreas, the former head of the agribusiness giant Archer-Daniels-Midland 
(ADM), was extremely well connected to U.S. presidents and influential 
members of Congress. ADM is one of the world’s largest purchasers, sellers, 
and processors of grains and is always interested in new uses for crops and 
possible ventures to expand their profits. Andreas and ADM were 
instrumental in getting the U.S. ethanol fuel mandates. This was sold to 
Congress as a way to produce “home grown” energy. The ethanol blending 
mandate—that ethanol make up initially 10 percent of all gas sold, and 
according to the law, should increase to 15 percent—was in essence both a 
price support for corn (about 40 percent of the U.S. crop going into ethanol 
production in 2012) as well as a support for the ethanol industry. If corn- 
based ethanol production actually amounted to a major energy savings, there 
would still be problems with the mandate. However, it turns out that growing 
the corn and producing the ethanol (which must be distilled three times to 
remove all the water) is very energy intensive. For this reason there may 
actually be a net energy loss in the whole process.23 

Proletarianization of farmers producing poultry and hogs 
under contracts to large integrated corporations. Chicken broiler 
production is concentrated in certain regions such as the DelMarVa peninsula 
(containing small portions of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia), northern 
Alabama and Georgia, southern Mississippi, parts of Arkansas and western 
Oklahoma. These concentrated zones of meat bird production did not occur 
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- by accident. Large companies such as Tyson (headquartered in Arkansas and - 
also into pork and beef), JBS USA (which bills itself as the largest 
“protein”—i.e,, meat—company in the world), and Perdue decide where 
they want to have their processing facilities. They then contract with nearby 
farmers who must build barns to corporate specifications and supply the 
contract farmers with the baby chicks, feed, veterinary medicines, etc. The 
farmers own nothing but the barns and the manure, and are paid based on 
how many birds are produced and their rate of weight gain. The farmer is in 
reality a laborer for the corporation, who must follow directions or be “fired” 
when a contract is not renewed.” The 2015 U.S. agricultural appropriations 
bill does away with modest protections for contract farmers that speak out 
about abuses in the industry or seek to organize with other farmers in order to 
have more favorable contract terms. And with all the large scale processing 
plants controlled by integrated corporations, independent farmers have no way 
to process large numbers of animals. The story is quite similar for hogs— 
zones of high concentrations of farms raising animals under contract to 
corporations. 


Can Capitalist Agriculture be Improved Environmentally and Socially? 
Of course! There are many things that have been done and more that can. 
and should be accomplished in the future to deal with the ecological and 
social problems (irrationalities) created by capitalist agriculture. Some of these 
do not sufficiently threaten powerful interests that might be harmed, or the 
influential interests understand that, because of publicity, something must be 
done differently. In some instances something might be accomplished. I ran 
into this when talking to a group of agrichemical dealers and showed them 
that farmers were routinely applying too much nitrogen fertilizer to their corn 
crops. It was clear that something had to be done to lessen nitrate pollution of 
water, but to the’ fertilizer salespeople, it meant less income. But eventually 
fertilizer dealers understood that nitrate pollution is a problem and that, in 
order to avoid regulations, they could not oppose lower fertilizer application 
rates, proposed by universities, that better matched the neéds of plants. Later, 
another dilemma developed when it was shown that farmers were overfeeding 
their dairy cows with unneeded phosphorus minerals; the people who ‘sold 
minerals to dairy farmers were not happy, but had to go along with reducing. 
phosphorus feeding rates. Better soil tests are helping farmers reduce the 
amount of fertilizers used, thereby lessening water pollution. The use of cover 
crops and reduced tillage are expanding so that growing primarily (or 
exclusively) annual crops does not result in as much soil erosion and water 
pollution. 
Laws can be passed—if people can be mobilized to fight for change—for 
higher wages, and better treatment and working conditions, for farm laborers 
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and for workers in animal slaughterhouses. A law could theoretically be 
passed so that contract poultry farmers, now considered to be independent 
contractors, can come under the labor relations laws and be allowed to 
organize and negotiate as a group without fear of being blackballed from 
. future work in the industry—but, as mentioned above, the modest protections 
have been done away with in the 2015 agriculture appropriations bill. 

With regard to farm labor, state laws on access to clean water and © 
sanitation facilities could theoretically be strengthened and more strictly 
enforced, and. better housing. mandated. However, the power of the 
agricultural lobby and relative lack of power of farm labor stands in the way of 
strengthening farm labor protection laws. 

And it is at least theoretically possible that hunger could be abolished here 
and abroad, because enough food is currently produced to feed everyone in 
the world. But while there is plenty of money to subsidize fossil fuel 
companies, give tax breaks to wealthy people, and to conduct wars, there is 
strangely not enough money to feed everyone. 

There are a number of farmers that have environmental and social goals 
incorporated into their farming systems. Most notable among these are the 
Community Supported Agriculture (CSA) farms which are managed 
ecologically (many organically) and grow food for the purpose of feeding a 
specific group of people. Many have sliding-scale pricing for families or other 
ways to include those with low-incomes. Although operating very much in a 
capitalist society, these are essentially non-capitalist endeavors. However, 
many of these provide only a very basic living to the farmers. There are other 
small-scale farmers that have ecologically sound practices and good rotations 
and grow for varied outlets such as restaurants and farmers markets. However, ` 
some large-scale farms tout their “ecological” (or organic) practices as 
marketing tools, but from an economic point of view are just another brand of 
capitalist farms—doing perhaps less damage to the environment, but 
frequently not very pleasant to employees. 

So while there are more rational social and ecological relations on some 
farms, these produce a miniscule proportion of the U.S. food supply. 
Although a growing portion of conventional farmers are using more 

. environmentally sound practices such as planting cover crops and reducing 
tillage and better treatment of livestock, we are still left with a host of 
irrationalittes in the system—from the simplified ecosystem created to the 
continued water pollution, to use of (and contamination of many with) 
pesticides, to poor conditions for farm and processing labor. 


The Bottom Line i 
The pulls and pushes of the capitalist system, and the way it inherently 
develops as all sectors strive to maximize profits, produces an agriculture in 
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which: (a) there. are hungry people although there is an abundance of food; 
(b) there is little true cycling of nutrients, increasing the reliance on fertilizers 
at the same time that excess nutrients accumulate on factory animal farms and | 
in the cities; (c) animals are raised inhumanely; (d) poor rotations are used; 
(e) farm labor and animal slaughterhouse labor is commonly treated unfairly 
(and/or cruelly); and (® pollution with pesticides and fertilizers is 
widespread, among other problems. All of the common decisions and 
practices of conventional farmers and others in the agricultural system make 
eminent sense (that is, they are rational) only from the very narrow perspective 
of trying to make profits within a capitalist system. As Marx explained, “the 
dependence of the cultivation of particular. agricultural products upon the 
fluctuations of market-prices, and the continual changes in this cultivation with 
these price fluctuations—the whole spirit of capitalist production, which is 
directed toward the immediate gain of money—are in contradiction to 
agriculture, which has to minister to ile entire range of permanent necessities 
of life required by the chain of successive generations.””” 

We must conclude that the way the capitalist agricultural system finclons 
in the real world is environmentally and socially irrational. 

But what exactly would a rational agriculture be like? I propose this 
‘definition: A rational agriculture would be cammed out by individual farmers 
or farmer associations (cooperatives) and have as its purpose to supply the 
entire populabon with a sufficient quantity, quality, and variety of food while 
managing farms and fields in ways that are humane to animals and work in 
harmony with the ecosystem. There would be no exploitation of labor— 
anyone working on the farm would be like all the others, a farmer. If an 
individual farmer working alone needed help, then there might be a transition 
to a multi-person farm. The actual production of food on the land would be 
accomplished by working with and guiding agricultural ecosystems (instead of 
dominating them) in order to build the strengths of unmanaged natural 
systems into the farms and their surroundings. 

To develop this type of agriculture will require building it within a new 
socioeconomic system——based on meeting the needs of the people (which 
include a healthy and thriving environment) instead of accumulation of profits. 
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GMOs 
Capitalism’s Distortion of Biological Processes 


Michael Friedman 


Last summer, astrophysicist Neil DeGrasse Tyson was asked to comment 
_‘on the furor surrounding genetically modified organisms (GMQs).' He 
responded with the assertion that humans have been genetically modifying 
organisms for millennia, giving us food crops such as seedless watermelons or 
corn. This process, he stated, is httle different from genetic engineering. His 
statements generated furious debate between pro- and anti-GMO advocates 
on Salon, as well as the popular “I F*** Love Science” website.” 

Tyson’s first mistake lies in his equation of artificial selection and genetic . 
modification, reflecting common misunderstandings of both the sources of _ 
genetic variation and the distinction between the latter and mechanisms of 
evolutionary change. Tyson’s second mistake is his failure to see the bigger 
picture. The dynamic of capital accumulation is fundamentally at odds with 
ecosystem dynamics. And technology, in our society, is the handmaiden of 
capital accumulation. This article will elaborate on these distinctions and 
discuss some of the basic biological processes underlying GMOs and their 
potential risks, especially risks of dispersal. It will then examine how 
capitalism molds the technology and accentuates the risks. 


Biology of Transgenes 


Current genetic modification (creating transgenic organisms) is on a 
biological continuum with genetic processes underlying selective breeding. 
However, the two activities are not identical. The latter, involving sexual 
reproduction, simply entails selectively combining the genetic complement in 
parental gametes in offspring in new ways, and then subjecting resulting traits 
to artificial selection. Techniques grew more sophisticated when scientists 
began to find ways to induce mutations or manipulate chromosomes, but the 
outcome was still based on existing genomes and selection. Genetic 
modification of organisms involves creating entirely new combinations of genes 
in an organism, and doing so both rapidly and on a massive scale. Given the 
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complexities and uncertainties of genomic processes and genotypic-phenotypic 
interactions, transgenics show greater risks of “unintended genetic effects” 
than other, traditional, forms of plant breeding, according to the National 
Research Council.’ 

Let us begin with Horizontal Gene Transfer (HGT), a process whose 
potentialities and limitations are often misunderstood. HGT is the movement 
of DNA sequences from one organism to another, and their direct integration 
in a recipient organism’s genome: This is contrary to sexual reproduction, 
which can be referred to as vertical gene transfer. HGT can be mediated by 
viruses, bacteria, and intracellular parasites, or even through uptake of 
environmental DNA sequences. In genetic engineering, engineered transgenes 
are cloned and moved into host organisms through vectors such as bacteria 
and viruses, or directly introduced into host organisms. Thus, genetic 
modification of organisms is most analogous to processes of HGT, and not 
selective breeding. 

HGT is widespread in the natural world. There is considerable evidence 
of its occurrence among and between all of the kingdoms of life.’ The 
strangest GMOs that biotechnologists have concocted are trivial compared to 
the transfers nature has cooked up over hundreds of millions of years. For 
. example, the evolution of terrestrial plants is thought to be due in good 
measure to the horizontal transfer of bacterial or fungal genes to the distant 
ancestors of plants, hundreds of millions of years ago.’ In fact, HGT is 
thought to be a major driver of evolution. Some cntics of GMOs elicit fears of 
rampant HGT between plants, bacteria, and animals, including humans. 
What is the reality? 

Evidence of HGT among bacteria is quite common. A considerable 
portion of the genomes of most living bacteria may have been acquired 
through HGT.® In fact, bacterial genomes are apparently quite plastic. They 
readily gain genes, and equally readily lose genes. It is, in fact, this plasticity 
that allows bacteria to adapt to new. epviranments: anh play critical roles in 
processes like biogeochemical cycling,” ° 

Bacterial HGT is accomplished thisugh three major mechanisms: The 
first of these is conjugation, in which bacteria can transmit independent, 
circular segments of DNA called. plasmids through specialized: tubes to one 
another. However, not all bacteria have this capability, and, in general, only 
close relatives are compatible and conjugate. 

The second process is called transduction, in which DNA is transferred 
between bacteria by viruses. Agaiņ, viruses tend to be host specific. Viruses 
are efficient at replicating and packaging their own genetic material while in 
their host, but will sometimes accidentally incorporate host genes. 

The third is transformation, in which bacteria can take up environmental 
DNA. Transformation involves short segments of DNA, gene fragments, or 
at most a few genes. In order for transformation to take place, bacteria must 
be in a “competent” state, which usually occurs at a specific stage in bacterial 
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growth and requires specific genco uud environmental conditions.® Some types 
of bacteria can only take up DNA from their own species, while others are 
less picky. Notably, the chance of transgenes from GMOs entering the 
environment or heing transferred between bacteria is no greater than for any 
other gene. 

Next, bacteria must be able to incorporate the DNA stably into their 
genomes, whether as independent plasmids or through recombination between 
similar transferred and host genomic DNA sequences. There are often 
various sites within chromosomes that are more prone to recombination than 
others, called “recombination hotspots,” and there are various specific DNA 
sequence patterns that are broadly similar across groups, and so more likely to 
recombine than others.” In general, the more closely related the organisms, the 
greater the chance of successful integration of foreign DNA sequences.'? 
Furthermore, the fewer the interactions a HT gene has with genes already 
present, the more likely it is to successfully integrate in a new host, meaning 
that most HT genes integrate as add-ons to existing metabolic networ 

The next condition for successful HGT is expression of the transferred 
genes, that is, their translation into proteins and their funchonal integration 
into metabolic pathways. For that to happen, the inserted gene must contain 
special regulatory sequences, or it must be positioned near such sequences in 
the host chromosome. In bacteria, functionally related genes are located close 
together, along with regulatory sequences, in suites called operons. In 
eukaryotes, with our numerous and complex chromosomes shielded inside 
nuclear membranes and spatially separated from the ribosomes, sites of 
_ protein production, gene expression is even more complex. Our regulatory 
mechanisms are more varied, hierarchical, and intricate. The final expression 
of horizontally transferred genes depends on their insertion location and 
interactions with other genes, including regulatory genes, neighbors, and genes 
coding for other components of their metabolic pathways. Building on this 
complexity, genes rarely produce only one phenotypic effect, and a given 
phenotype is usually the product of interactions between many genes, and 
these and the environment. 

. The complexities of gene transfer, recombination, and expression partly 
explain why successful HGT events are rare, even in bacteria. But they also 
partly explain why transgenes, in general, have a greater chance of producing 
those “unintended effects” than selective breeding, and why some transgenic 
methods have a greater possibility of producing such effects than others. 

Estimates of overall prevalence of HGT vary greatly among bacterial taxa. 
This i is not surprising, given huge variations in HGT capabilities, genome 
sizes, generation times, population densities, and HGT mechanisms. Among 
bacteria, up to 96 ‘percent of lineages (taxa descended from a common 
ancestor) may have experienced at least one horizontal transfer, and some may 
have acquired 81 percent of their genes through HGT." Those proportions, 
however, are the net result of genes gained and lost over hundreds of millions 
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of years of evolution. The contemporaneous HGT rate in bacteria is thought 
to be low, at approximately the average mutation rate (as a rough 
approximation, | out of every 10,000 genes per genome. per bacterial 
generation may be expected to have a single base substitution). ' 

Although the likelihood of an HGT event is considered low, there are ` 
specific environmental sites called “HGT hotspots,” which are thought to 
provide conditions that favor HGT among organisms—and not only between 
bacteria. These hotspots include microenvironments around roots, in detritus, 
on leaves, and in the digestive systems of animals.'* Thus, while the rate of 
plasmid transfer was estimated at 10° (1 out of 100,000 receive plasmids) in 
bulk water or soil, it may reach up to 10" in root or leaf hotspots.' 

One area in which HGT of transgenes between bacteria and/or between 
plants and bacteria is of concern is the use of antibiotic resistance genes as 
markers as part of a routine procedure for cloning bacteria containing 
transgenes. Such markers are attached to transgenes in order to easily identify 
colonies that successfully incorporated the modified genes, and the entire 
construct can then be incorporated in plants. Guy Van den Eede and 
colleagues stated, “From the perspective of food safety a possible selective 
advantage through antibiotic resistance conferred by HGT of antibiotic 
resistance genes used as markers in plants to the bacterial population is a 
critical factor.”'® i 

HGT between eukaryotes and prokaryotes, or among eukaryotes, is less 
understood than among bacteria, largely due to the greater complexity of 
eukaryotic genomes and the lag in eukaryotic genome research. In fact, 
transfers between prokaryotes and eukaryotes were long thought to be 
impossible due to the very different chromosome and nudear structures in the 
respective domains. Nevertheless, research is currently turning up abundant 
examples of past eukaryotic or trans-domain HGT. 

A number of studies have demonstrated HGT between bacteria and 
plants.” However, HGT of transgenes from GMO plants to bacteria has 
been observed only under enhanced laboratory conditions.'® One estimate 
based on such studies places the probability of a gene transfer from transgenic 
plants to bacteria at 2 x 10" to 1.3 x 107! per bacterium.'? Known cases 
include transfer of tomato genes to bacteria on leaves, and uptake in soil of 
free plant DNA by soil bacteria and bacterial transformation on GM tobacco 
leaves, at very low rates (one out of every billion cells). There’ have been very 
few studies, and, none conclusive, of HGT from GM plants to bacteria under 
field conditions.2' A number of authors have pointed out that low sample size, 
short time frames, and other methodological 1 issues hinder the few studies of 
HGT between bacteria and transgenic plants.” 

Research has also turned up significant phylogenetic evidence of genes 
acquired from bacteria by various groups in the animal kingdom.” However, 
relatively few instances involving HGT from animals to bacteria are known.”4 
Contrary to some reports, neither gut bacteria nor host cells—whether in 
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humans, other mammals, or bees——have been shown to incorporate dietar 
DNA, transgenic or not, in their genomes.” > Finally, due to their intimat 
(and often parasitic or symbiotic) association with plants and bacteria, as we 
as other organisms in soil and water, it is not surprising that fungi have bee 
involved i in HGT events with these groups.” 

The term “hybrid” will be used here in the sense of (a) a cross betwee 
members of two different breeds, races, subspecies, or populations within 
species (intraspecific hybridization), or (b) a cross between members 
different species or higher taxonomic groupings (interspecific, intergeneri 
etc.). In all of these cases, the term is used for sexually reproducing organism: 
Intraspecific hybridization occurs in nature as a result of movement b 
organisms or gametes between separate populations (gene flow). The degre 
of intraspecific hybridization depends on gene flow, which, in turn, depend 
on distance, geographic barriers, and the mobility of the organism or if 
gametes. Species of plants with windblown pollen or seeds can have high rate 
of hybridization between distant populations. In fact, wind-blown pollen i 
considered the major vector for hybridization in plants. - 

Interspecific and higher order hybridization is much rarer tha 
intraspecific hybridization because the formation of separate species involve 
increasing anatomical, genetic, and behavioral divergence, usually resulting i 
increasing reproductive incompatibility. Nevertheless, there are numerou 
examples of viable interspecific and even intergeneric hybrids amon 
eukaryotes. Plants are known to hybridize and produce fertile offspring muc 
more readily than animals. Interspecific hybridization has given rise to man 
new plant species. Plant breeders and agriculturalists have taken advantage « 
plants’ propensity to hybridize to produce many crops, such as wheat c 
grapefmuits. The grain Triticale is an intergeneric hybrid between wheat an 


Tn the past, researchers have documented numerous instances « 
hybridization between crop plants and non-cultivated relatives.” In recer 
years, they have also substantiated various cases of hybridization and transfe 
of modified genes between GM crops and wild relatives.” As wider groups « 
organisms become subject to genetic modification, the potential fc 
hybridization and transfer of modified genes to other groups also expands, a 
hybridization between GM fast-growing Coho salmon and wild brown tro 
demonstrates.” What is more, since hybridization can occur through dispersi 
of gametes as pollen or sperm, as well as seeds or adult organisms, it : 
difficult to prevent. 

Selection, natural or artificial, is where the genetic rubber meets the roac 
and so the outcome and consequences of any transferal of transgenes— 
whether through hybridization or HGT, or, indeed, the original insertion « 
the transgene—depend to a great extent on interactions between the gen 
(through phenotype) and environment. Gene variants (alleles), whatever the 


origin and mode of transfer, may meet one of several general fates: 
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ə If an allele in a population is “neutral” (has no effect on the organism’s 
survival and reproduction), it may persist. Or it may disappear or go to 
fixation through random fluctuation, provided the population is very 
small (genetic drift). 

e If it is harmful to its bearer(s), it will eventually disappear from the 
population. 

e And if it provides a selective advantage for its bearers (it increases their 

* evolutionary fitness, or ability to produce viable offspring in a given 
environment), it can sweep through the population and eventually go to 
fixation, depending on countervailing selective forces. The speed 
depends largely on the strength of environmental selection favoring the 
trait. 

The proliferation of antibiotic resistance in bacteria represents the classic 
instance of strong selection on horizontally transferred genes. In this case, the 
agricultural and pharmaceutical industries have inundated the environment 
with a strong selective agent, which has facilitated the spread via HGT of 
naturally occurring mutations.” But, the effect of strong selection on vertically 
transferred traits in eukaryotes has been observed for many years in the arms 
race between increasing agricultural pesticide use and increasingly resistant 
strains of pests. And now, biotechnology has enhanced this pattern by gifting 
weeds with transgenic herbicide-resistance genes through hybridization with 
GM crops. 

For a number of years now, agricultural experts have reported the 
appearance and spread of weeds resistant to Monsanto’s herbicide Roundup 
as a result of hybridization and natural selection. Monsanto proposes to 
respond with yet another round of genetic engineering and deployment of 
deadlier herbicides, such as 2, 4-D, a major ingredient in Agent Orange.! 

The enormous diversity of living things on our planet co-evolved, and 
exists within a network of biotic and abiotic relationships, constituting 
communities and ecosystems. The processes that govern ecological 
communities occur at various scales, and are dynamic, interactive, synergistic, 
and complex.” Over the past two decades a broad consensus of ecologists has 
determined that biodiversity (generally identified as taxonomic diversity) and 
its complex interactions are crucial for key ecosystem functions.” Reduction of 
biodiversity has been associated with increased vulnerability to invasive species 
and pathogens, increased instability in the face of environmental change and 
decreased productivity.” The principal factors in decline of taxonomic 
diversity are habitat degradation and loss, over-exploitation, pollution, and 
extensive monacrop agriculture. 

Biodiversity also includes genetic diversity. Population genetic diversity is 
also essential for ecosystem function. For example, it helps plant populations 
resist invasive species and pathogens, and recover from climate extremes.’ 
What is more, genetic variation is a prerequisite for adaptive selection to 
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occur. Without genetic variation, populations cannot adapt in the face of 
environmental change. Its loss becomes a threat to ecosystems and organisms, 
including the crops we depend on, especially in an epoch of global climate 
change. Many of the same factors leading to loss of species also reduce genetic 
diversity. Yet another factor, hybridization of GMOs with related wild 
varieties or species, acting through evolutionary mechanisms, might well 
accelerate the loss. It may occur through demographic swamping or genetic 
assimilation, where a massive influx of genes from a large population (as in 
extensively cultivated crops) can eliminate genetic variation in small 
populations.”® Cr it may occur through a “selective sweep” by which highly 
selected genes (such as pesticide-resistant genes in places where pesticides are 
routinely used) may sweep to fixation, taking with them closely linked genes 
on the same chromosome. 

Recent studies have shown transgenic pest-resistant hybrid plants to have 
increased fitness in homogeneous fields. Yet, in mixed fields, hybrids did not 
demonstrate higher fitness than non-transgenic plants, a necessary condition 
for a selective sweep to occur.” Nevertheless, these studies were all short-term. 
In most cases, fitness differences would be expected to take many generations 
to express themselves. The case of transgenic Coho salmon with growth 
accelerator genes may, however, be indicative. A recent study found that 
transgenic salmon were able to hybridize with brown trout, producing viable 
offspring that outgrew, out-com mpeted, . -and suppressed the growth of both 
transgenic and wild-type salmon. 

Rachel Carson’s book Silent Spring provides eloquent testimony to the 
destructive impact of biotechnology at the intersection of capitalist production 
and ecosystem function. Her book’s title testifies to the decimation wrought by 
DDT on biodiversity. But, throughout Silent Spring, Carson draws attention 
to the further pernicious ecological effects of this pesticide. She was 
particularly concerned about the phenomenon known as biomagnification, 
through which toxins can move up through the food web and become lethally 
concentrated at higher trophic levels. In fact, pesticides and other toxins can 
reverberate up and down the food chain, altering or destroying communities. 
This has immediate relevance in the case of GMOs, which may have even 
more far-reaching impacts than anthropogenic toxins introduced into the 
environment. Pesticides meant to accompany GMOs transfer pong a 
food web, but so can transgenic toxins and other transgene products.’ 
transfer of transgenes to other organisms could further extend the impact a 
these products through food webs. 

Researchers have reported the persistence u of transgenic toxins in soil, such 
as those produced by Monsanto’s BT crops.” They have been found to harm 
harmless or beneficial organisms, such as lacewings, ladybug larvae, and 
monarch butterfly larvae, with potential cascade effects up and down the food 
chains of Which they are a part.*' In some studies, these toxins have been 
fofind to alter the soil microbiota, which is critically important for 
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Capitalism, Biotechnology, and Environment 


A capitalist economy is based on the production of commodities: articles 
produced for sale by their owners on a market in order to realize a profit. This 
implies that the particular function of a commodity is of secondary importance 
to its owner. Of paramount importance js its capitalization, its realization in a 
sum of money. And not just a sum of money, but a sum greater than what the 
capitalist invested in labor, tools, raw materials, etc. This lies at the root of the 
contradictions between capitalist production and ecological processes, because 
it means that natural inputs in commodity production, such as crops, minerals, 
fish, trees, and livestock; must be disarticulated from their ecological 
connections and rearticulated in a production process, governed by intertwined 
criteria of marketability and profitability. 

Capitalist growth entails constantly searching for ways to convert ever- 
increasing elements of the natural world into commodities. Today, genomes 
are privately owned and patented. Rebecca Clausen and Stefano B. Longo 
‘refer to Time’s selection of fast-growth, genetically engineered salmon as “best 
invention of the year.” “How,” they ask, “can a fish be considered an 
invention”? “The accolade of best invention is due to the fact that this salmon 
is a product of human engineering. AquAdvantage Salmon is a proprietary 
fish created and owned by a leading aquaculture technology corporation.“ 

Capitalism represents the generalization and continuous expansion of 
commodity production and the market. Producers are driven by competition 
to expand their market shares and scale of production. For them, realizing 
profits is a matter of economic life and death. In order to produce a profitable 
mass of commodities, they seek to reduce their costs of production. This has 
led to the generalization of cheap, mass-produced, and uniform consumer 
goods. Agricultural and food production are not exceptions, as exemplified in 
factory rearing of livestock and the vast expansion of nutritionally empty fast 
foods. As commodity production grew and globalized, homogeneous products 
swamped local, regional, and global markets, replacing diversity with 
uniformity. Monocrop cultivation on massive factory farms, characterized by 
cost-reducing economies of scale, expanded globally to control the world 
market.“ : 

Capitalists must also produce items that appeal to consumers and can 
make it to the market with their appeal intact. Thus, corporations often create 
desires or manipulate innate needs to produce goods that hold some 
superficial attraction for consumers. The prevalence of sweet or salty or fatty 
or colorful or aesthetically and homogeneously “perfect” foods and 
agricultural goods inundating the market are examples. The criterion of 
marketability underlies the development of “Green Revolution” rock-hard 
tomatoes bred to withstand the rigors of mechanized harvesting on factorv 
farms, described by former Texas Agriculture Commissioner Jim 
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: Hightower.” And now we can purchase genetically engineered bright purple 
one (the result of transgenes for synthesis of the nutrient anthocyanin) as 
we 

As the scale of production increases, so too does the rate of production. 
Capitalists aim to shorten the time between investment and realization of 
profit, and rush products to market ahead of their competitors. In agriculture, 
breeders not only aim for bigger livestock at the same cost, but try to speed up 
their growth through hormones, antibiotics, and now genetic modification. 
One other consequence of the rush to market has been the pressure to speed 
up and cut corners on research and development. One may suggest that this 

. lies at the heart of the scarcity of long-term studies of GMO dispersal and 
impact. 

Environmental sociologist John Bellamy Foster refers to capitalism’s 
inherent drive to accumulate capital as a “treadmill of production” in which, 
“Investors and managers are driven by the need to accumulate wealth and to 
expand the scale of their operations in order to prosper within a globally 
competitive milieu.” The treadmill necessarily entails ever-greater amounts 
of waste and abuse of natural resources.“ In fact, wastes derived from the 
production process and natural resources that are not part of it do not even 
merit mention on corporate balance sheets, unless forced by public outrage 
and social movements. The owners consider these to be “external costs,” to be 
borne by society or nature.” Foster explains: 


Capitalism’s tendency to displace environmental problems (the fact that it 
uses the whole biosphere as a giant trash can and at the same time is able 
to run to some extent from one ecosystem to another...) suggests that the 
earth remains in large part a “free gift to capital. ” Nor is there any 
prospect that this will change fundamentally, since ce capitalism i is in many 
ways a system of unpaid costs.” 


The development and deployment of GMOs is a response to production 
challenges facing capitalists. They are meant to address problems of unit cost, 
marketability, and production cycle velocity by engineering transgenic 
organisms that have rapid growth rates, physical attractiveness, novel nutrient 
combinations, and are pest or herbicide or drought or cold resistant. But, 
echoing our earlier allusion to the unintended consequences of genetic 
modification, ecologist David Ervin and colleagues caution us with regard to 
GM plants that: 


The analogy of a plant as a production machine that can be ‘brute-force’ 
reengineered for more efficiency, is suspect.... Unanticipated and 
unintended results—both positive and hegative-—-can emerge from such 
engineering because the plants are complex systems embedded in poorly 
understood, complex, and interacting ecosystems.” 
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. Biodiversity runs counter to the very nature of homogenized capitalist 
production. The dynamics of complex ecosystems are anathema for capitalist 
producers, who seek absolute control over the production process with the aim 
of eliminating complicating variables that increase costs of production and 
decrease marketability. For producers, GMOs would appear to introduce a 
new and much greater degree of control over such variables as pests or 
climatic variation, particularly given a static and deterministic view of nature. 
Yet, as we have seen, they entail a far greater degree of uncertainty in terms of 
consequences. Of course, the costs of those consequences can then be 
externalized. 

Science itself, as a social activity, is shaped by the dominant institutions, 
social relations, and worldview of our society.” Elite economic and political 
interests have long set research priorities. However, in recent decades, as 
neoliberal economics permeated our larger society, science has come under 
increasingly direct influence by private capital.” 

David Exvin and colleagues noted that “the primary motivation of 
agricultural biotechnology company scientists understandably has been to 
develop technologies that increase profits for their fitms.”** But, what Sheldon 
Krimsky, calls the “funding effect,” goes beyond corporate laboratories: 


Academic science, however, became intensely commercialized during the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, a result of complex events including 
new laws, court decisions, executive orders, and growing incentives among 
research universities for partnering with the private sector. During this 
time, American science policy was developed to establish closer linkages 
between academic science/medicine arid for-profit companies.” 


The privatization of science has been accompanied by reports of 
widespread conflict of interest, outright manipulation of research results, 
pressure campaigns against journals that publish critical pieces, and 
censorship by corporate and governmental employers of critical voices and 


research results. Krimsky writes: 


A series of studies published in the past fifteen years provides support for 
the hypothesis that privately-funded studies of commercial products tend to 
yield results weighted in favor of the sponsor's interests compared to 
similar studies of those products by non-profit institutions.” . 


One egregious form of conflict of interest is the well-known “revolving 
door”. for management between major corporations and the government 
agencies charged with funding research and overseeing testing and safety of 
their products.” 

Many—supporters, as well as critics—acknowledge the deficiencies in risk 
assessment and research programs concerned with GMOs, their health 
effects, ecological interactions, and transferal of transgenes between 
organisms.” For example, Ervin and his colleagues highlighted “the need for 
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increased public research funding on the environmental effects of transgenic 
crops, and for research of a different character.”® They recommended that, 
“key characteristics of ecological systems, often neglected in reductionist 
approaches, should inform the research agenda in each of the following areas: 
pesticide resistance, gene flow, impacts on non-target organisms, risk 
assessment methodologies and protocols, and technology development.”*! 


Outcomes 


Through selective breeding in agriculture and animal husbandry, human 
beings became a dominant, often overwhelming, force of selection. However, 
for much of human history, selective breeding was largely consistent with local 
ehvironments, complementing other natural selective agents, such as local 
pests and symbionts, soil ‘conditions, and climate.” Agriculturalists wanted 
crops that thrived in their valley or region and provided a stable source of food 
and raw materials. They wanted livestock that could thrive on available local 
resources, and under local conditions, while producing milk, meat, or fiber. 
Miguel Altieri and Clara Nicholls observe: 


The species and genetic diversity of indigenous farming systems is not the 
result of a random adaptive process. Traditional agroecosystems are the 
result of a complex co-evolutionary process between natural and social 
systems, which resulted in ingenious strategies of ecosystem appropriation. 
In most cases the indigenous knowledge behind the agricultural 
modification of the physical environment is very detailed. 


That all changed with the tiumph of generalized commodity production 
and markets. The goal was no longer sustainable production, or even feeding 
one’s village, but production of goods for sale in order to make money. Even 
before GMOs, for-profit selective breeding brought us a long series of 
aberrations from a biological and ecological point of view: everything from 
those rock-hard “green revolution” tomatoes to high fructose, nutritionally 
empty sweet corn, to one-size fits all “high-yield” varieties of various crops 
unable to survive local pests or frosts or drought, to depletion of genetic 
variation so necessary for adaptation.™ 

Genetic modification as a technology fits the mold of other biotechnologies 
deployed under the firm guiding hand of the capitalist market. In the two 
decades of growing worldwide GMO production, we have begun to see a 
body of evidence that GMOs fit the classical pattern: genetic modification has 
led to undesired and potentially disruptive consequences for biological and 
ecological processes. 

The worldwide area dedicated to transgenic crops expanded from about 
11,583 square miles in 1996 to about 579,153 square miles (an area larger 
than the entire eastern United States plus California, combined) by 2010.5. 
The massive scale and tempo of transgenic modification under conditions of 
capitalist production, including monoculture and ecosystem disarticulation, 
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multiplies the infrequent transfers of genes through HGT and hybridization, 
and overwhelms the lengthy working out of evolutionary processes. In 
aggregate, it increases both the possibility of transfers and of unforeseen and 
potentially pernicious consequences. And although continuous with older 
forms of genetic modification, such as selective breeding, there are additional 
risks to insertion of genes in hosts without regard to ecological and 
evolutionary interaction. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, biotechnology has generated a few 
beneficial GMOs that are free of ill effects. Most current diabetics would not 
have access to insulin if someone had not inserted a human insulin gene into 
E.coli. But, this raises one last issue: diabetes has a complex etiology, just 
as most diseases do. The veritable epidemic of diabetes has at least as 
much—or more—to do with our market-driven food supply and consumption 
patterns, than it does with “genetic propensities” or evolutionary 
“adaptatians” for consumption of sweets and fats, or individual lifestyles. 

In a similar vein, some GM advocates have promoted biotechnological 
remedies for nutritional deficiencies, including transgenic rice containing beta- 
carotene. Yet, such deficiencies are also complex and multi-causal. They 
occur in the context of widespread nutritional and public health deficits and 
environmental insults produced by the market economy. Beta-carotene may 
not lead to adequate vitamin A synthesis in the absence of other needed 
nutrients or in the presence of other stressors.” 

Even if shown to be beneficial and risk-free, GMOs must not be employed 
as magic bullet solutions for broader health or agricultural problems, because 
each magic bullet engenders new problems. It is often the case that potentially 
benevolent and “not-for-profit” uses of biotechnology are simply used as 
marketing tools for more lucrative and less healthful products.” While 
palliatives for health issues may be necessary, they must occur in the context of 
broader changes in the provision of food, water, housing, health care, and 
environmental sustainability. In the same vein, agriculture is not in need of 
palliatives, but rather of wholesale transformation as a human activity 
conducted with conscious integration with its ecological context. 
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Bangladesh—A Model of Neoliberalism 
The Case of Microfinance and NGOs 


Anu Muhammad 


The Myth and the Theatre 


In 2006, a few months after the Nobel Peace Prize for Muhammad 
Yunus and Grameen Bank was announced, | was visiting Germany. Quite 
understandably, I found nonresident Bangladeshis overwhelmed with joy and 
pride about the prize. Many Germans, including left academics and activists, 
looked at it as a victory over neoliberalism. One German activist theatre group 
invited me to the show of their latest drama, Taslima and the Microcredit. The 
show was eye opening for me: I realized to what extent Grameen Bank had 
been misunderstood in the West, and how media campaigns and public 
relations activities, including embedded studies, created a myth around the 
Grameen Bank and Yunus. 

The play was set in a remote village of Bangladesh, full of poor people 
and few landlords. Taslima, a poor girl, lived there with her parents. One 
day, a fully suited and booted World Bank consultant arrived with a 
“development” project to rescue the poor and make the village developed. 
After some time the World Bank project, as usual, created havoc—bringing 
more distress for the poor, more money for the rich, and intensifying natural 
disaster. The increasing floods and river erosion made Taslima’s family lose 
everything. At this point a miracle happened: Grameen SOS arrived. The 
poor villagers received information about microcredit, the way to prosperity 
and empowerment! Taslima and others formed a group to get microcredit, but 
since they only had four members, they needed one more to form a group 
eligible for a Joan. In the meantime, the World Bank consultant realized his 
disastrous role, and after desperately looking for Taslima to begin a new life, 
he joined her, leaving his suited and booted world behind. They became five, 
allowing them to form a group to enter the. microcredit world, and they lived 
happily ever after! 

The theatre organizers requested me to join a discussion following the 
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show. Shidi before a mesmerized audience, I had to tell kem the hard 
truth with facts and figures. I said that, despite their best wishes, they were 
making a terrible mistake. Grameen had never been an alternative to the 
World Bank-pushed neoliberal economic model; rather, it was bom and 
brought up as a necessary supplement to it. 

It is therefore necessary to examine microfinance and the NGO model in 
a larger context, as well as the connections between the financialization of 
global capitalism and the neoliberal reforms that actually created the space for 
the microfinance boom. It is also important to investigate the nature and 
direction of microfinance in Bangladesh—its impact on the lives and 
livelihoods of the poor, and on the macroeconomic reality. 


Globalization, Financialization, and Privatization 


Globalization is not a sudden phenomenon of capitalism. Capitalism’s 
dynamics have always been uneven with a global dimension. In the recent 
history of capitalism, Paul Sweezy identified its “three most important 
underlying trends” that began with the recession of 1974-1975: (1) The 
slowing down of the overall rate of growth; (2) the worldwide proliferation of 
monopolistic (or oligopolistic) multinational corporations; and (3) what may 
be called “the financialization of the capital accumulation process.”! 

Neoliberalism has been an outcome of these dynamics_It-swept the world 
in three phases: (1) It began in the 1970s, and was later pushed forward with 
the forceful support of Ronald Regan and Margaret Thatcher in the 1980s. 
(2) The fall of the USSR created unprecedented opportunities for neoliberal 
ideologues to dominate the development thinking. (3) Since 2001, the so- 
called War on Terror has strengthened corporate power and rationalized the 
use of force for geopolitical ends. 

In the- last few decades, world trade has expanded quickly. Most 
economies have become more integrated into a single global economic system, 
and information and communications systems have developed at a fast rate 
because of the rapid development of information technology. Although 
restrictions on the mobility of labor remain in place, many reforms have taken 
place globally and nationally to ensure the free mobility of capital. We find 
globalization, at this stage, to be little else than global monopoly capitalism, 
integrating peripheral countries into a single global system, on the terms of the 
powerful. 

Increased financialization of global capitalism, on the one hand, and 
speedy privatization of public goods and common property, on the other, have 
facilitated the three decades of global neoliberal restructuring. The state has 
taken the backseat. Structural reforms (for example, land reforms and 
institutional reforms) have been replaced by structural adjustment under the 
Washington Consensus. Public expenditures for education, healthcare, safe 
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drinking water, and energy capabilities are considered liabilities. Austent 
comes as a weapon directed against the public sphere, while keeping th 
military budget, corporate subsidies, and tax facilities for the rich intact.” 

According to David Harvey, these selective budget cuts follow long 
standing pressures within the system, because “capital has always had troubl. 
internalising the costs of social reproduction (the care of the young, the ill, th 
maimed, and the aged, the costs of social security, education and healt 
care).”* Neoliberalism proposed the solution of simply making the affecter 
populations themselves pay. This required the expansion of finance; as Sami 
Amin says, financialization “is not a ‘deviation’ that might be corrected b 
appropriate forms of -regulation; it is inseparable from the surviva 
requirements of the system.”* 

Many argue that the stronger regulation in the 1990s and early 2000 
could have prevented the Great Financial Crisis. But the counter argument! 
that the deregulation process intensified the major crisis that was already i 
the offing, is fundamental. It is important to note that, “its underlying caus 
was a debt bubble that had already driven the USA to the brink of Grea 
Depression debt levels by 1989.”° The following two decades went fa 
beyond that. Through financialization, “strange new markets arose, pioneere: 
within what became known as the ‘shadow banking’ system, permittin: 
investment in credit swaps, currency derivatives, and the like...from trading ii 
pollution rights to betting on the weather.”® 

The strong political motives behind neoliberal reforms, including the mos 
recent austerity measures even under non-crisis conditions, should not b 
overlooked. Alan Budd, Margaret Thatcher’s chief economic adviser, late 
admitted that “the 1980s policies of attacking inflation by squeezing th 
economy and ‘public spending were a cover to bash the workers,” and to creat 
an “industrial reserve army” which would undermine the power of organize: 
labor and permit capitalists to make easy profits ever after.’ Patronizing anı 
promoting the non-government organization (NGO) model and microfinance 
is also a means pursing the political economy of the dominant class. 


The Trajectory of Neoliberal Reforms in Bangladesh 


After independence in 1971, Bangladesh did not take long to fall prey o 
the global capital net, i.e., the World Bank-IMF reform trap. Like man 
other peripheral countries, Bangladesh was targeted by the Structura 
Adjustment Programs, which later formed the backbone of the Washingto: 
Consensus. So-called fiscal discipline, reordering of public expenditun 
priorities, tax reform, liberalizing interest rates, competitive exchange rates 
freeing up trade and foreign direct investment, privatization, an 
deregulation—have always been the key principles of the Structura 
Adjustment Programs and the Washington Consensus.® In simple terms, th 
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aim is to bring everything under the sun within the reach of private business, 
turn every activity into something for profit, and open every public space and 
property for corporate interests. In the hegemonic ideology, this is pushed as 
“efficient and rational”! 

. The impacts of these reforms in Bangladesh were significant: 

e Big public enterprises were dismantled; large mills were replaced by 
export processing zones, shopping malls, and real estate. 

e Export-oriented garment factories became the mainstay of 
manufacturing. Incidents like the Rana Plaza collapse in April 2013 
showed the extent of cruelty and greed in these death traps.” 

e Permanent jobs in factories were replaced by a system of temporary, 
part-time, outsourced, and insecure work. 

e The biggest source of foreign exchange has been remittances; existing 
side by side with a huge outflow of resources through the ‘transfer 
pricing and profit outflow by foreign companies, and transfer of 
accumulated wealth by local business groups, legally and illegally. 

e The number of workers abroad is now more than the number of 
workers working in the country’s factories, who took this risky option 
‘because of job scarcity. 

e The feminization of the working class is another recent phenomenon, 
which happened because of a reduction of purchasing power and 
increase of job insecurity. That has kept pressure on the families to 
work longer and to join the workforce with more than one family 
member, including children. 

e Energy resources and power have been Jdal privatized. '° 
Power became a costly commodity and costs for the productive sector 
have increased, while energy secunty for the majority was threatened. 
All of this hurt the peasants; many had to join the labor market at 
home and abroad. 

e Land grabbing, occupying public spaces by private business, and 
deforestation have uprooted many. 

e Rural branches of state-owned banks have closed down, squeezing 
the access to cheaper finance for rural people, and forcing them to go 
to microcredit, which has higher interest rates. 

The rise of the superrich and mafia lords and their domination over policy 
makers makes it easy. for global institutions to promote their agenda; for 
example, privatization gives huge opportunities to this class to grab common 
property. The largest bank defaulter is the largest business group in the 
country; the bank’s owner, who has been accused of draining billions of Taka 
abroad by manipulating, market share is still the economic adviser to the prime 
minister of the country. 


One unpublished silidy by the Ministry of Finance estimated the size of 
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the underground economy is a minimum of 40 to 50 percent, and a maximum 
of 83 percent, of Bangladesh’s GDP."? This particular economy encompasses 
bribery, crime, the arms trade, the employment of professional criminals, 
corruption, resource grabbing, trafficking of women, illegal commissions from - 
questionable deals, and leakages from different governments projects, 
especially “foreign aided” ones. 

Ironically, neoliberal reforms were initiated in Bangladesh, just as 
elsewhere, in the name of curbing corruption, improving efficiency and 
transparency, increasing decent employment, and reducing poverty. But these 
reforms, instead, increased the scope and legality of corruption, criminality, 
resource grabbing, commissions from bad deals, and gangsterism. This 
process of capital accumulation is in many ways similar to what Marx wrote 
about the process of primitive capital accumulation in Europe, wherein old 
and new elites appropriated common resources and turned them into private 
property. In Bangladesh, neoliberal programs and the model of primitive 
capital accumulation work as twins: they. help each other, rationalize each 
other, and strengthen each other. 


Neoliberalism for the Poor: The NGO/Microfinance Model 


To open the space for different forms of privatization and financialization, 
an ideological campaign has demonized the state’s responsibility towards its 
citizens. The gradual withdrawal of these responsibilities left the majority of 
the populaton unprotected from hunger, destitution, job insecurity, and 
illness. 

Since the early 1970s, the World Bank has focused on poverty-alleviation 
programs. By then rising poverty and inequality, resulting from the “trickle 
down” modernization process, had created widespread discontent. Therefore, 
the emergence and growth of development NGOs enjoyed a favorable 
environment in terms of funding and policy support. Bangladesh, newly 
independent but poverty stricken, appeared to be an ideal test case and 
breeding ground for NGOs. 

In 1974, BRAC started its own microcredit program with group 
formation (of rural poor) and a target group approach (.e., targeting the 
poor); it later became the largest NGO in the country."* ASA, another big 
microcredit agency, was born in 1978. Muhammad Yunus formed the 
embryo of Grameen Bank as a project in 1976; now it has become the best- 
known microfinance organization in the world. A 1981 policy shift affecting 
private banks made the Grameen Bank’s establishment in 1983 possible." 
` The NGO model of development soon appeared as a convenient option 
for working with poor people while avoiding structural solutions to poverty. 
NGO participation was made a condition to receive aid by donor countries 
and agencies. Therefore during the heaviest period of the neoliberal onslaught 
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process, and were used as resources and service-delivery systems for thi 
penpheral state, becoming an effective tool of the privatization process.” I 
this regard, what James Petras and Henry Veltmeyer observed in Lati 
America is very much true in Bangladesh too: “the proliferation of NGO 
has not reduced structural unemployment or massive displacements o 
peasants, nor provided livable wage levels for the growing army of informa 
workers. What NGOs have done is to provide a thin stratum of professional 
with income in hard currency who are able to escape the ravages of th 
neoliberal economy that affects their country and people and to climb withi 
the existing social class structure.”'® 

Initially, NGOs started working with a clear commitment to address socia 
issues like inequality, lack of healthcare, and mobilizing the poor to stant 
against exploitation, deprivation, and the dominant power structure.’ 
However, most of them retreated from their initial promises and concentrate 
mainly on microcredit operations. This happened because of legal bindings b: 
the state on NGOs, the risk of antagonizing powerful actors, and th 
conditions of donor funding. 

Since the early 1990s, the NGO sector has become highly polarized. 2 
few NGOs have gained command over the sector’s resources, most of it 
workforce, and the international support and funder network, while most othe 
NGOs have had to settle into the status of being their subcontractors.” Thes: 
few big NGOs have accumulated substantial amounts of capital through thei 
microfinance activities and gradually opened various business windows 
including joint ventures with multinational corporations. Their multi-storeyec 
buildings, and corporate culture and influence over media and governmen 
policies, demonstrate their power. 

This polarization also brought about a significant transformation in certai 
NGOs, what I like to call “corporatization.” Grameen Bank and BRAC 
became global players, entering into joint ventures with multinationals anc 
organizations like the World Bank and turing the groups into corporat: 
companies, whether formally or not. The formation of the “corporate NGO’ 
is certainly a new phenomenon, not only in the NGO sector, but also in th 
corporate world, resulting in a new form of private ownership an 
monopolization/oligopolization of certain business areas. 


Microcredit: Financialization of the NGO Model 


The financialization of global capitalism, and its hunger for new market 
due to the mismatch between the supply of goods and the purchasing capacit 
of the global majority, has created an open space for microcredit/microfinane 
as a financial market for the poor. Therefore we should not look a 
microfinance as mere “small sums of money handled in basic transactions, 
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but as “part of a system of finance recognisable to other systems of finance. 
Microfinance is not the same as money lending or pawn brokering; it is 
financially more advanced, in that it incorporates the calculatory devices, 
languages and logics of the mainstream financial system into the act of lending 
to poor people.” 

Since the e 1980s, microcredit/finance programs have expanded rapidly ir 
Bangladesh. This is the-same period when countless jobless workers came 
onto the labor market from closed-down or privatized manufacturing 
enterprises and uprooted peasant farms. Different poor-targeted programs 
evolved as “safety net” programs to rescue victims of the Structural 
Adjustment Programs. The informal sector expanded, since it was the only 
option left to the uprooted, jobless, unprotected people. Microcredit got this 
market. 

The World Bank initially considered microfinance ineligible for its 
support, because it was subsidized and “amateurish.” But the Bank soon 
realized that “new wave” microfinance was actually perfectly “consonant” 
with its overall mandate to address poverty while also enforcing neoliberal 
policies. Accordingly, in the early 1990s the World Bank aggressively moved 
into the microfinance field, especially through its arm, International Finance 
Corporation (IFC). In fact, the World Bank soon “took the lead in pushing 
for the ‘new wave’ microfinance model.” In 1995, the World Bank created 

- the Consultative Group to Assist the Poorest (CGAP), and in 1997 the first 
Microcredit Summit took place in Washington. Microfinance became a strong 
arm of the financialization-globalization development toolset. 

Microfinance is a now more than $90 billion industry, with over 200 
million borrowers. In one estimate, “a total of US$ 19.583 billion was 
actually paid by microfinance borrowers” to this industry in 2010.”* Bringing 
a huge number of the poor of the world under the net of finance has 
contributed to a “transformation of value into globalized value” which renders 
their labor accessible to global capital.” 

Despite the drum beats touting the success of microcredit and NGOs in 
Bangladesh, many studies in the country revealed early on the limits of 
microfinance as a tool of poverty reduction. In a study on “a total sample of 
1489 families from 15 villages, only 5 to 9 per cent of the borrowers were 
found to use micro credit for their economic improvement, many of them had 
other sources of income as well.””° 

In another study, Q.K. Ahmed and others found that 1,189 out of 2,501 
respondents could not repay their due installment of microloan on time. 
Ahmed found that 72.3 percent of them had to borrow money from 
moneylenders and others at high rates of interest, while about 10 percent had 
to sell assets like goats to repay.” 

For Bangladesh, the number of borrowers and the amount of loans started 
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showing a declining trend beginning in 2009. A study commissioned for 
poverty assessment for the World Bank found that, from 2003 to 2008, the 
yearly growth rate of active members was between 12.50 and 17.85 percent. 
That could not continue indefinitely. Notably, since 2009 a fall in 
membership is found in the above report, first -0.55 percent in 2009 and — 
3.04 per cent in 2010.8 
' Nevertheless, Grameen Bank and other Microfinance Institutions (MFIs) 
have their own spectacular success stories. But that success is found not in 
poverty alleviation, but rather in corporate expansion and the establishment of 
a new form of financial industry. For example, Grameen Phone is now the 
largest mobile company in Bangladesh, with a more than 62 percent share 
owned by Telenor, a Norwegian company. Grameen Telecom (another 
company closely linked with Grameen Bank) owns the rest of the shares.” In 
the beginning, Grameen Phone started its operations through the Grameen 
microcredit network; loans were provided by Grameen Bank to get members 
into the Grameen Phone market. : 
Grameen DANONE Food and Grameen Veolia Water Ltd. are other 
examples which were formed as joint initiatives with global companies and 
popularized in the name of the poor, but are not owned by Grameen’s 
members. Grameen Veolia Water Ltd is an initiative devoted to working as 
part of a long-term strategy of water privatization. By now we know that the 
“Grameenized” private sector brings nothing different; we simply face a new 
rhetoric to hide corporate expansion in the veil of supporting the poor.” 


Poverty Reduction and Branding Bangladesh 


In the present development literature, BRAC and Grameen have become 
highly recognizable brands of Bangladesh, constituting, respectively, the 
largest microfinance NGO and the internationally most rewarded, including a 
Nobel Prize. Since both are praised for success in poverty reduction and 
human development, and the microfinance model is seen as the solution of 
poverty, Bangladesh supposedly leads the world in these fields. However, 
what is the reality on the ground? 

Bangladesh presents some feel-good numbers to the world. Everybody 
from the government, World Bank-IMF-ADB, and the Economist, to the 
local media and consultants, cook these numbers to show that the current 
development paradigm is producing positive results and that the pairing of 
privatization and the NGO model is performing well.™ Yes, the country has 
had 6 percent annual GDP growth for more than a decade, per capita income 
crossed $1,000 in 2013, there has been a remarkable growth of exports, and 
remittance earnings, roads, and communications have spread significantly. 
But these “dramatic” good numbers in macroeconomic variables cannot 
change the bleak pictures of human lives and environment; in fact, we find 
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deterioration for many, across the society. 

There are many subtle and cunning things in poverty discourse. Numbers 
on the “reduction” of income poverty becomes a strong matter of belief, based 
on the assumption something that “must have happened.” The Household 
Income & Expenditure Survey 2010 compiled both 2005 and 2010 data to 
revise poverty estimates for 2010; it showed that the share of people living 
under the upper-income poverty line decreased from 40 percent in 2005 to 
31.5 percent in 2010.7 However, the method, quality of data, and lack of 
consistency raised many questions among independent scholars.” 

The World Bank has acknowledged that the proportion of people under 
the poverty line increases significantly when only small changes in the 
yardstick applied. According to the World Bank’s recent report on 
Bangladesh, if we take the poverty line of per capita, per day income as 
$1.09, people living in poverty comes to 31.5 percent; but if we increase it to 
$1.25, then it goes up to 43.3 percent; if we calculate it on $2, then it goes 
up to 75.8 percent.“ Although the World Bank acknowledged the limits of 
their measurement of the poverty line, it continues to make conclusions based 
ori these yardsticks.*° 

A recent study reveals that if one calculates the poverty line on the cost of 
basic heeds, as correlated with current prices, the poverty ratio differs 
significantly from the government’ s data. One recent survey shows that 57 
percent of households in rural Bangladesh are landless, and all together 82 
percent of thesrural population can be called “resource poor.”” That is the 
ground reality even ‘after decades of NGO and microcredit “pro-poor” 
operations! 

The most striking facts appear in a recent government document, which 
shows that Bangladesh has the highest proportion of people living under the 
poverty line in all of South Asia. According to their estimate, while 31.5 _ 
percent people live under the official poverty line in Bangladesh, the rates in 
neighboring countries are 29.8 percent in India, 25.2 percent in Nepal, 23.2 
percent in Bhutan, 22.3 percent in Pakistan, and 8.9 percent in Sri Lanka.” 
There is no explanation available as to why the brand country of microcredit 
and NGOs lags so far behind others! 

All of this data indicates one thing: that GDP and per capita income have 
increased without a significant improvement for the people in poverty and 
deprivation in Bangladesh, and for many there may even have been a further 
deterioration in their living conditions. Peasants in agriculture, workers in 
garment factories, and migrant laborers give blood and sweat to keep the 
growth numbers up. Because of privatization, the costs of education and 
health care have increased; therefore access to both is reduced for the majonity, 
despite growth in these services in the private sector. Many development 
projects made GDP grow by uprooting people’s livelihoods and destroying 
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river systems and Bangladesh’s ‘unique environment. The Bangladeshi 
development paradigm is, therefore, clearly a neoliberal path of growth 
sugarcoated with “poor friendly” NGOs and microcredit. 


Conclusion 


The rural economy of Bangladesh is now much more marketized, and 
market relations have become dominant. Along with other internal and 
external factors, remittances have been the major cause behind this, while 
garment production is another. The spread of microcredit has also played a 
role in increasing the market orientation of the rural economy. Small trade 
and small moneylenders grew because of both remittances and microcredit. 
The much-applauded rise in women’s mobility came more fram garment 
production than microcredit. The development of infrastructure like roads and 
electrification has opened up opportunites for different occupations, 
businesses, and short-term migration. Therefore different studies, taking into 
consideration all of these factors, conclude that the conditions of the rural 
do not differ much between borrowers of microcredit and non-borrowers. 

Many studies also reveal that microfinance/credit could not improve the 
conditions of the poor who do not have other sources of income. On the 
contrary, a recent report shows how vulnerability increases after getting 
trapped into a never-ending cycle of indebtedness. In an attempt to escape this 
cycle, borrowers are even forced to sell their organs, facing preventable 
suffering if not premature death. The high growth rate of rural-urban - 
migration and constant flow of women and men to fill the streets and slums of 
Dhaka in search of work and their destiny in death-trap. factories and 
uncertain informal jobs, as well as foreign lands, show the failure of the much- 
acclaimed NGO/microfinance model. 

In essence, the model of the NGOs and the microfinance-based approach 
goes well with the neoliberal ideology and the dominant development 
paradigm that produces and reproduces poverty for many and affluence for 
the few, destroying nature and people’s lives, in order to maximize corporate 
profit. Meanwhile, however, the rhetoric about “helping the poor” and a 

“peoples alternative” creates illusions about NGOs and microfinance. While 
serving global capital, that illusion weakens the politics and vision of a real 


alternative of people’s sovereignty and emancipation. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 
The strategic aspect of [Paul] Baran’s thought, following Marx’s 
example, was to distinguish capitalist society from past and future societies 
and thus to study it as a developing organism. Instead of the mere addition 
of history and sociology to economics as in a cookbook recipe, examination 
of capitalism as a social system sui generis makes possible meaningful 
distinctions between attributes common to all societies and those unique to 
the capitalist system. This way of thinking provides the framework for 
examining concretely the interrelations of the different parts and enables 
the student to arrive at unifying principles to mark off different stages in 
capitalist society as it develops and changes. ` 
This approach also implies a critical view. The analyst must search not 
only for the origins and effective causes of the growth of the system and its 
institutions, but also for the sources of its decline and transformation. To 
understand development and change one has persistently to look for the 
negative and understand the interaction and struggle between the negative 
and the positive, between the forces tending to preserve the status quo and 
the forces making for change. 
——Harry Magdoff, “The Achievement of Paul Baran,” 
Monthly Review, March 1965 
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The Personal Is Political 
The Political Economy of Noncommercial Radio 
Broadcasting in the United States 


Robert W. McChesney 


In this essay, I look at the problems facing progressives and those on the 
political left in the United States in participating in political analysis and 
debate in mainstream journalism and the news media. I focus on radio 
broadcasting, as this is where much of political discussion takes place in the 
United States. Radio broadcasting is the least expensive of the media for 
production and reception, is ubiquitous, has adapted itself to the Internet, and 
is uniquely suited for locally based programming. I leave aside the matter of 
the Internet, as this is an issue I address in detail elsewhere; while the digital 
revolution is of indubitable importance, it does not alter my basic argument 
appreciably.’ I also stay away from television, cable TV news networks in 
` particular. While those channels are important, they too do not affect my core 
points. I look specifically at my own experience hosting a weekly public affairs 
program on an NPR (Natonal Public Radio)-affiliated radio station in 
Illinois from 2002-2012. This was, to my knowledge, the only NPR series 
hosted by a socialist in the network’s history. But before I draw from my 
personal experiences, some context is necessary. 


Prolegomenon 


Considerable scholarship has examined the range of legitimate debate in 
the U.S. news media. In short, the range tends to be bounded by the limit of 
debate among political and economic elites; when they agree on a topic, any 
view that challenges this is pretty much off-limits in the news media and 
various discussion programs.’ As Jeff Cohen, the founder of Fairness & 
Accuracy In Reporting, puts it, the range of debate tends to extend “all the 
way from GE to GM.” When non-mainstream views do get attention, they 
tend to be misrepresented, ridiculed, or trivialized. Occasionally, during 
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periods of social upheaval and powerful social movements, dissident views can 
get a hearing, even a respectful one, but when the momentum recedes, the 
coverage declines sharply qualitatively and quantitatively. 

For those firmly ensconced inside the mainstream, this tends to be no more 
a concern than drowning is to a fish; it barely warrants consideration as an 
issue. For those outside the mainstream, addressing the too-narrow range of 
legitimate discourse has been a constant problem, and an issue of almost 
singular importance. For much of U.S. history, the emphasis was upon 
creating independent media that could provide a forum for dissident views. By 
the middle of the twentieth century, the emphasis became gaining access to 
mainstream media and elite media discourse, as they dominated the political 
environment, and independent media such as they existed were increasingly 
marginal ‘and ineffectual. 

For modern societies as a whole, elite-driven media debate may not be an 
especially . enormous problem in political democracies with high voter 
participation, relative economic equality, vibrant political cultures, and 
economic growth and stability. As none of those criteria apply to the 
contemporary United States—and it is arguable how much the last criterion 
has applied since the 1980s—the nature of media and media systems is a very 
big deal. 

To be precise, the ‘deological ee are stronger in journalism and 
explicit public affairs coverage than in the balance of the media culture. 
Commercial entertainment allows a bit more wiggle room for dissident and 
left-wing ideas, though that point should not be exaggerated. It is striking, too, 
that celebrities from the entertainment world can get an audience in 
mainstream media to discuss ideas outside its parameters in a manner that 
scholars or activists could only dream about. But, again, that point should not 
be exaggerated. It is only “open” in companson to the lockdown in place for 
the range of debate in the news media. 

Much of the explanation for the constricted range of debate in mainstream 
journalism points to the commercial basis of the industry: private ownership 
supported by commercial advertising as the revenue base. This gives 
journalism an implicit small “c” conservative bias. Such a news media, 
especially as the firms get larger, the owners richer, and the markets less 
competitive, tend to have a built-in bias toward the status quo; this point has 
been understood for a good century. Even those analyses that emphasize the 
crucial role of professional ideology in setting the values for the field often 
acknowledge that the professional values emerged in an environment where 
the commercial and political values of the owners were internalized. This 
critique began with newspaper journalism and was extended to commercial 
broadcasting as it became pervasive by the middle decades of the twentieth 
century. 

Indeed, from the 1930s through the ’70s commercial radio and later 


television broadcasting tended to be almost devout in their commitment to 
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staying close.to the middle of the road and not veering outside the boundaries - 
of elite debate. (This is what is meant by neutrality or objectivity in 
journalism.) The principle was encapsulated in he Federal Communications 
Commissjon’s Fairness Doctrine which was formally adopted in the 1940s. 

The political right found such journalism insufficiently sympathetic to their 
worldview and political program, and a detriment to their prospects of 
political success. In the 1970s, it began an intense campaign to make the 
mainstream news media be more sympathetic to the nght, and it specifically 
sought to overturn the Fairness Doctrine, which required stations to provide 
balance in their coverage of public affairs. The right got its wish when the 
Reagan FCC overturned the Faimess Doctrine in the 1980s. Soon 
thereafter, Rush Limbaugh and a legion of charismatic far-nght blowhards all 
but monopolized the commercial airwaves with regard to political chat, 
generally mouthing the same Republican Party talking points ad nauseum. If 
one were to visit the United States anytime after around 1990, and one 
assumed commercial radio provided an accurate reflection of the nation’s 
political temperament, one might logically conclude the United States was the 
most extreme right-wing nation since the defeat of fascism in 1945. An 
outsider might be surprised that Pat Buchanan or Michele Bachmann did not 
win the presidency with 90 percent of the vote. 

Moreover, with regard to structural and core economic issues, the range of 
political debate has shifted far to the right in the United States since the 
- 1970s. This has been driven to a large extent by aggressive campaigns by 
moneyed and corporate interests to assert their domination of the political 
process.> Issues that once were accepted as mainstream—-e.g., public 
education, progressive taxation, labor unions, social security, the need for full 
employment—are now subject to withering criticism and their future is in 
jeopardy. Inequality has increased sharply, and the political system is awash 
with institutionalized corruption. As both parties have followed the money 
trail, the flag of centrism has been pushed toward the right field foul line. This 
has accentuated the problem of journalism and media for progressive activists, 
and for citizens who wish to assert democratic values and practices. As may 
be evident by now, I fall under that heading. 

Ironically, mainstream discussion of the parties emphasized how they have 
“polarized,” with each party moving further to extremes. That is inaccurate, if 
not preposterous. The alleged “polarization” refers to how the parties no 
longer overlap as white southern Democrats have stopped getting elected 
while moderate and liberal Republicans have become extinct; but both parties 
have moved „appreciably rightward on core structural issues. The lack of 
overlap in a system where the two parties have made it virtually impossible for 
there to be effective third parties contributes to making the governing system 
degenerate—an outcome that apparently is no great concern to the moneyed 
benefactors who pay for the politicians. Democratic voters, in contrast, have 
not moved to the right—if anything, the opposite is the case—which is a 
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recurring tension in the political system, and a basis for hope. 

In the United States, there have been two forms of broadcast media since 
the 1960s that have been created to counter the problems in the commercial 
system, for journalism, public affairs, and entertainment. Both were born of a 
more liberal era, when the notion of generating media to expand awareness 
and political participation was considered a legitimate public policy objective. 
The Public Broadcasting Act was passed in 1967, which established the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and eventually the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS) television network and National Public Radio 
(NPR). Beginning in the mid-1970s scores of community radio stations were 
created, joining the handful of stations like the Pacifica network stations that 
were established prior to the 1970s. 

Although both NPR and community radio stations depend upon CPB 
support to sustain their operations, they each followed a different logic. The 
NPR stations began in a time when they were envisioned as providing a 
forum for dissident voices, for those precluded from the commercial system. 
Political pressures made that an impossibility for public broadcasters early on. 
NPR stations settled into the role of being a main source of political 
information and discussion online. With the disappearance of commercial 
radio journalism in the United States by the end of the 1990s, NPR stations 
often became the only game in town. NPR journalism and public affairs 
programs tend to avoid the salaciousness, idiocy, and asininity of the 
commercial broadcasting world—which is no small contribution—but they 
stay resolutely within the boundaries of elite debate. They are perpetually in 
fear of budget cuts driven by the political right with its endless jihad against 
“liberal” bias. NPR stations are firmly lodged into a relatively well 
established niche of the media system. 

Community radio stations, in contrast, have a more fragile basis for 
existence. There are fewer of them, they largely rely on volunteer labor, they 
can struggle to find effective management systems, and many of them are one 
bad pledge drive away from catastrophe. At the same time, the community 
stations as a rule have a much broader range of political ideas: they are the 
broadcast media that are not constrained by the range of elite debate. It is 
where one can go to get real criticism of corporate capitalism or U.S. foreign 
policy, or where one can go to get thorough discussion of the environment, 
that is impossible with NPR or commercial stations. The entertainment, too, 
tends to be far more eclectic than what can be found elsewhere on the dial. 
The downside: with meager resources, the patchwork of stations is barely 
visible to the great mass of the population. 


Enter the Professor 


Much of the above is reflected in the critical scholarship on media, 
journalism, and politics. Some of it draws from my own research on the 
political economy of communication. As my career advanced in the mid- 
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1990s; and I had a few books that attracted considerable attention for 
academic titles, I experienced firsthand how the interview/talk programs 
worked. Between 1993 and 2013, I did approximately 1,000 guest 
appearances on radio programs. Only a smattering were on commercial radio 
stations, where, without exception, the interviews were brief and/or I was 
paired with a mainstream person to provide “balance.” Such balance is never 
required of mainstream guests. 

(How I would have adored seeing Thomas Friedman, some retired 
general who serves as the “expert” on all cable news channels, John McCain, 
or any other mainstream pundit paired with Noam Chomsky—or any 
informed critic during some debate on U.S. foreign policy! It never happens, 
even on NPR stations as a rule, even when history demonstrates, as with the 
2003 Iraq invasion, the closer one gets to war the more the mainstream 
explanations approach being adulterated half-truths and lies. Someone like 
Christopher Hitchens was persona non grata in mainstream media when his 
views were stridently critical of U.S. foreign policy; when he became a firm 
proponent of U.S. military intervention in the Balkans and Iraq and the 
loudest and most articulate critic of the antiwar movements, he became a 
household name. The quality of his writing and thinking did not change; only 
his political views.) 

The rest of my 1,000 radio interviews were split between community 
stations, NPR affiliates, and foreign public service broadcasters. The 
community stations were hit and miss; some interviewers were unprepared and 
unfocussed while many of the shows were absolutely first-rate. Those 
interviews were respectful and serious, and perhaps the best I have ever had. 
The NPR stations tended to be more professional, but the hosts were—and 
are—much more cautious. Again, many of the programs were tremendous, 
and the callers on the NPR call-in programs were sympathetic and 
discerning. There was nothing whatsoever like this on commercial radio in the 
United States. It is where ideas and thoughtful discussion go to die. 

In 1995 I began my own career as a radio host. I was teaching in Madison 
at the time and I was asked to do a shift hosting a public affairs program every 
second week on WORT-FM, the local community station. I was a volunteer. 
I sought out guests who had little exposure in the media but I knew had a 
good deal to say. Many were academics whose work had a political 
orientation. I had complete liberty to select guests, and the responsibility to do 
so. When I accepted a teaching position at the University of Illinois in 1998, 
I stepped down from the show. I soon realized that I missed doing the show; it 
was fun being on the other side of the table. 

What I especially enjoyed about doing hour-long interviews on 
noncommercial stations was that I could give guests an opportunity to really 
lay out their positions and explain themselves. This is something that is rare 
for critical scholars and progressives, who invariably struggle with the sound- 
bite cliché Olympics on commercial media. Critical ideas outside the 
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mainstream need time to be explained. Mainstream views can generally invoke 
deeply ingrained cultural references; e.g., free enterprise, entrepreneurs, 
markets, America, choice, etc. | wanted to give those dissident voices—often 
the truth-tellers—an opportunity to speak, and give a starving audience the 
opportunity to hear them. 

Because I had ample time to explain my own views in my own writings 
and in my own interviews where I was guest, I had little desire or need to use 
my position as host to make my own views the heart of the show. To the 
contrary, I treated my guests exactly the way I liked to be treated when I was a 
guest: I read their books and/or articles, tried to assist the guests get their 
main ideas communicated clearly, and I Jet them explain their work and their 
ideas. Having been interviewed a great deal gave me a sense of what a good 
interview entailed. I recalled how baseball legend Ted Williams responded 
when asked if he—arguably the greatest hitter in the game’s history—could 
possibly manage pitchers. As | recall, he said something along the lines of “I 
was a great hitter because I studied pitching, so I think I can coach it.” To do 
the job well was a lot of work. I generated a great deal of respect for the good 
hosts I had dealt with over the years. It requires a lot of preparation and the 
_ ability to be a good listener. Lots of local radio hosts like lan Masters, Marc 
Steiner, and Sonali Kolhatkar—to name but a few—provided a model for my 
work. At the national level I learned a lot by listening to Amy Goodman, 
David Barsamian, Bill Moyers, and Terry Gross, and, cunously enough, 
Larry King. 

An incident in the summer of 2000 reinforced to me why my approach to 
doing public affairs radio was necessary. | began wnting a column that year 
for the Silicon Alley Reporter, a trade publication started by Jason McCabe 
Calacanis for the Internet boom in New York City. My book Rich Media, 
Poor Democracy had just been published, and Calacanis wanted me to 
provide a critical take on Internet matters, which I gladly obliged. (The 
column was ttled “Homage to Catatonia.”) Before the dot-com crash threw 
the magazine out of business in 2001, it was a big deal, and each issue was 
fat with advertising. In the summer of 2000, at its peak, the Silicon Alley 
Reporter hosted a one-day conference in Westchester County, New York, for 
the movers and shakers in the New York Internet economy. Several hundred 
people paid a pretty fee to attend, and I was flown in to be one of the plenary 
speakers. 

Instead of giving speeches, the four plenary speakers were interviewed on a 
stage in a theater packed with hundreds of people by Charlie Rose, then as 
now the host of a daily PBS interview program. Rose apparently had a close 
connection to Calancanis or others high up at Silicon Alley Reporter. At that 
point, Rose’s PBS show was at its peak, and many academics and public 
figures considered it the premier interview show in U.S. media. It was a show 
that exemplified the constricted range of debate in U.S. mainstream media: 
corporate CEOs and mainstream thinkers dominated. Thomas Friedman had 
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what seemed like a second residence on the set. It was the voice of the 
establishment. Dissidents were generally restricted to entertainers and artists, 
and were often “balanced.” I confess I was intrigued by the idea of having 
thirty to forty-five minutes with Rose by myself. In the back of my mind, | 
thought that perhaps once Rose saw what a good interview I was he would 
have me on his TV show. I could dream, couldn’t I? 

My excitement increased when | watched Rose interview the plenary 
speaker before me. The person who immediately preceded me on stage was a 
Yale professor whose claim to fame was having been a victim of one of the 
Unabomber’s mail bombs a few years earlier. I discovered during the course 
of Rose’s interview that this professor had nght-wing views, though I had 
never heard of him before—nor subsequently. At any rate, Rose peppered 
this guy with softball questions right down the middle of the plate. To hear 
Rose, one might think this guy was the greatest genius of the twentieth 
century. Most of the questions were seemingly prefaced by Rose stating 
something along the lines of, “Because you are such a great genius and 
wonderful human being....” I suspect some people in the audience 
contemplated naming their next child after the Yale professor. J was salivating 
at the thought of getting a round of those questions and smacking the answers 
Su the centerfield fence to the thunderous applause of the audience. Yee 

awl 

Instead, Rose’s tone changed perceptibly the moment I came on stage for 
my interview. Batting practice was over and the questions were more like 
bushbuck pitches or beanballs. Rose had little apparent sympathy for my 
position and less interest in allowing me to explain myself in my own terms.. 
He was civil, don’t get me wrong, and the interview went smoothly. But I was - 
dealing with his tip—being the border policeman for the range of legitimate: 
debate-—-and never getting much of a chance to explain what I was about. It 
confirmed what I already knew: there needed to be a place for progressives 
and those outside the mainstream to have their voices heard and reach a larger 
audience than that provided by the smattering of community radio stations. It 
did not exist in the United States. 

To some extent that impulse motivated my political work in the subsequent 
years. In 2002 and 2003, John Nichols, Josh Silver, and I formed Free 
Press, the media policy reform group. Free Press exploded into prominence 
during the Iraq War in 2003 when it became public knowledge that the same 
media conglomerates whose news divisions had uncritically reported the 
official lies that got the United States into the war were attempting to change 
the rules so they could own even more media outlets. Free Press has been 
active since then on a number of issues regarding democratizing the media 
system and expanding the range of legitimate debate beyond that sanctified by 
Wall Street, political elites, and corporate America. 

But as important as policy activism was for reforming the system, in the 
meantime there was work to be done or else the prospects for,structural reform 
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on any issue, including media, would lessen. In 2001, I approached officials 
at WILL-AM, the NPR affiliate associated with the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, and broached the idea of my doing a weekly public 
affairs program, with an emphasis on media issues. | knew it was a long shot 
as no other NPR station had a program like the one | proposed. But I also 
knew that the saying went that the further one got from salt water the better 
the chances that an NPR station would be open-minded. That was certainly 
the case with WILL. The management responded positively, listened to tapes 
of my WORT program from the 1990s, and when an opening came in the 
schedule I went on the air in April 2002.. The program, Media Matters, ran 
every Sunday from 1-2 PM central time for the next ten-and-a-half years, 
until the final episode in October 2012. 

The reason the show worked was that WILL gave me carte blanche to do 
as I pleased. I was solely responsible for selecting (and procuring) guests. The 
station provided me the engineer to be in the studio, but I provided my own 
labor for free and I was responsible for getting and paying my producer with 
my own funds. My guests over the 500-plus weeks were a Who’s Who of 
progressives, including: Andrew Bacevich, Sherrod Brown, Sundiata Cha- 
Jua, Noam Chomsky, Barbara Ehrenreich, Bill Fletcher, Jr., Thomas Frank, 
Janine Jackson, Chalmers Johnson, Lawrence Lessig, Toby Miller, Michael 
Moore, Ralph Nader, Bernie Sanders, Norman Solomon, Gore Vidal, and 
Howard Zinn. I had many of the finest journalists of our era on the program 
on a routine basis, people like Robert Scheer, Amy Goodman, Juan 
Gonzalez, Katrina vanden Heuval, Jeremy Scahill, Michael Hastings, Naomi 
Klein, John Pilger, Glenn Greenwald, Chris Hedges, Salim Muwakil, Matt 
Taibbi, and Alexander Cockburn. Despite their accomplishments, many of 
those people could not get an hour-long audience on an NPR station. Nearly 
all of them appeared at least twice, and many of them appeared at least once 
every year or two. Journalist John Nichols, my occasional co-author, was a 
guest thirty-three times, in part because he always co-hosted my twice-annual 
pledge drive shows. 

Probably one-half of the programs were with more obscure guests who I 
wanted to bring into the public eye. Occasionally my show was able to 
increase the visibility of an important writer making an original argument with 
compelling evidence. In 2009, for example, I had Wendell Potter as a guest. 
Potter had been a former health insurance industry executive who provided an 
inside-account of the nefarious practices in his former industry. Potter would 
later get national attention. In 2011, I had Michelle Alexander as a guest to 
discuss her astonishing book, The New Jim Crow. At the time barely anyone 
knew about it; within a year it would be a bestseller. ] was also delighted to 
have Diane Ravitch on the program to present her eloquent defense of public 
education and her critique of school privatization efforts. It was then, as now, 
a voice rarely heard in the mainstream media. In all of these cases I received a 


flood of feedback in the days following the broadcasts. 
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A recurring theme among my guests was the state of the economy, the 
nature of economic policy debates, and how the news media covered the 
economy. The guest roster included multiple appearances by Paul Krugman, 
John Bellamy Foster, Joseph Stiglitz, Dean Baker, Mark Weisbrot, James 
Galbraith, Michael Perelman, Robert Reich, Robert Kutter, Juliet Schor, 
and Robert Pollin. There were scores of other times | knew the program was 
providing material’ not available’ elsewhere, ‘and that it had an effect.. It 
reinforced the importance of blasting open the media system. 

The show was surprisingly non-controversial. I suspect part ‘of that was 
due to my approach: | did not use the program to push my own views and’ 
‘ideas; it was about the guests. Casual listeners who did not know of my work 
otherwise would have been unlikely to know much about my specific political 
positions or writings. | disliked interviewers who inserted themselves into the 
limelight. I tried to let the guests speak about what they knew best and I gently 
guided them. Nor were my guests doctrinaire; they ranged all the way from 
Democratic Party liberals and progressives to socialists and beyond. I even - 
had a few non-political and mainstream guests when the topic was 
appropriate. If all my guests had appeared in the same room at the same time 
some explosive arguments would have certainly ensued. Only on a few 
occasions did I really challenge a guest to back up a statement I found far- 
fetched. I figured that was the listeners’ job as this was a call-in show. And 
most weeks the phone lines filled up at WILL; the callers often asked better 
-questions than I did. 

This is not to say that WILL did not get complaints about my show, 

- especially its political orientation. In the first few months the station 
management kept me apprised of the cniticism; thereafter they kept me in the 
: dark, saying there was very little to worry about. So I will never know how 
much flak the station received. The only serious attack came in 2008 or so, 
when a prominent far-right winger who makes a career red-baiting 
progressives (and who has never lived in Illinois) tried to raise a ruckus about 
the left leanings of my guests. The right-winger claimed this was an abuse of 
public broadcasting and any NPR show should have what he deemed to be 
balanced guests lists or be tossed off the. air. I explained to the right-winger 
and my station manager that my bias was toward guests who were mostly 
unavailable in the commercial and public media otherwise. Since one could 
- listen to endless far right-wingers on the AM radio coast to coast, twenty-four 
hours per day—in fact, they were almost impossible to avoid—there was no 
case that I needed to offer them a slot on my measly show. My program, in 
fact, was the beginning of a real balance at NPR and. in the broader media 
culture. The station manager at WILL gave me unconditional support. It 
made it a pleasure far me to work there. 
This support gave me added incentive te help raise money for the station 
during pledge drives. As it developed, Media Matters became a barnbumer 


during pledge drives, invariably raising far more money than any~other 
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program on the station. Listeners wanted to send an emphatic message to 
station management that the show had a strong following, and the message 
was received loud and clear. Moreover, at one point the WILL person 
responsible for such matters told me that Media Matters was the top-ranked 
program in the area in its timeslot for listeners aged twenty-five to fifty-four. I 
was told at another point that one-half of all the Internet traffic or downloads 
for the station were attributed to Media Matters. Thanks to podcasting, the 
audience for the program was national, even international, and a significant 
portion of the audience did not listen in real time. We got callers from all over 
the nation and the world. When I decided to discontinue the program to have 
more time for other projects in 2012, I was inundated with emails and letters 
and messages from fans from across the planet. Literally hundreds of them in 
a few weeks. By just about any measure for an NPR program, it was a smash 
hit. 

I was especially moved by the significant number of young people who 
contacted me to describe how they had stumbled across Media Matters and it 
introduced them to a world they did not know existed. It changed their lives. It 
reminded me how, when | was fourteen-years old, I saw a TV interview with - 
Gore Vidal where he described the United States as an empire. Later that 
same year I saw another interview on local TV where ‘someone described 
racism in Cleveland, Ohio, where I grew up. Those two events shook the 
foundations of my world and helped push my life in a very different direction. 
Media matters. The nght-wing gets it, the mainstream gets it. Progressives 
have got to get in the game. Except for the occasional station carrying 
Democracy Now, with the end of Bill Moyers’s run on PBS in 2015, 
progressive voices are all but non-existent in public media. 

“Therefore perhaps the most sobering feature of the Media Matters 
experience has been that no other NPR station, not a single one, has 
attempted to emulate it. One might thmk that given its popularity by all 
measures, other NPR stations might be looking to do something like it in their 
own communites. It is not like these stations are setting the world on fire with 
their present offerings. If anything, programs like Media Matters can be 
money-makers, possibly cash-cows, because they reach a large, underutilized, 
and appreciative audience. Nor is it the case that I am the only person 
capable of hosting such a program; the country is crawling with talented 
‘ people who could do a bang-up job. And as I discovered, there are 
extraordinary guests—TI barely scratched the surface of what is out there— 
who richly deserve to be part of the public conversation in the United States. 
Our media and our nation are much weaker for their absence. Yet there has 
been zilch interest by anyone else in doing such a show; indeed there was no 
interest by other NPR stations to pick up Media Matters when WILL 
management briefly pursued the matter a few years into the show’s run when 
they saw how popular it was with listeners. ] am left with the conclusion that 
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the left politics scared the pants off NPR officials outside of Champaign- 
Urbana. If there is an alternative explanation, | am—to invoke Ross Perot— 
all ears. My program was the exception that proves the rule. 
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Bhagat Singh: Eighty-Three Years On 
-Left Traditions in South Asia 


Radha D'Souza 


Chaman Lal. Understanding Bhagat Singh. Delhi: Aakar, 2013. pp. 
245. 


Bhagat Singh is to South Asia what Che Guevara is to Latin America — 
a popular iconic figure who continues to inspire generations of youth in the 
subcontinent in their struggles against imperialism and the trajectory of 
national politics after independence. In India successive generations of social 
justice movements have taken the name Naujawan Bharat Sabha (Youth 
Society of India), the organisation founded by Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades in 1926. The Naujawan Bharat Sabha phase in the lives of many 
of us left an indelible mark in the kind of choices we made in later life. 
During Bhagat Singh's times the British Left were familiar with the figures in 
the nascent Indian Left movements. Three Britsh communists were 
imprisoned and tried along with Indian communists in the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case decided in 1933 under the anti-terrorisni laws introduced by the colonial 
government. The trial inspired the Red Megaphone street theatre group in 
Manchester to stage a play titled Meerut! International interest in the South 
Asian Left faded somewhat after World War II. 

In India the radical Left tradition never died down. The first action by 
the Indian state after independence was to send armed forces to -the 
Telangana region in Southern India to put down the revolutionary movement 
there. The Telangana armed struggle liberated 3,000 villages spread over 
16,000 square miles, home to a population of 3 million people, and held the 
region from 1946 to 1951.4 It was put down by one of the bloodiest 
repressions in a context when independence was still under negotiation and 
the constitution was being written. The trials of 10,000 Telangana 
insurgents kept the movement alive until the Naxalbari, Srikakulam and other 
revolts from 1969 onwards infused the revolutionary tradition with renewed 
energy. Once again India witnessed one of the bloodiest armed state 
repressions, and India contributed a new phrase, ‘encounter killings’, to the 
Radha D'Souza is Reader in Law at the University of ‘Westminster. The review was 
published on 12 July,2014 in MRZine. i . 
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English vocabulary. In the aftermath of. the repression many on the. 
international Left wrote off the radical Left in India. With globalisation and 
the renewed corporate invasion of India, however, the radical Left resurged 
again under the Communist Party of India (Maoist). The point to note here 
is that in India figures like Bhagat Singh are important factors in the resilience 
of the radical Left. Bhagat Singh does not leave a "legacy" in that he is not a 
memory from the past. Bhagat Singh lives in the struggles, its songs and 
stories, in Telangana, Naxalbari, the Central Indian plains and elsewhere in 
the subcontinent. His life and the lives of his comrades provide a frame of 
reference for contemporary youth to make sense of the nation they inet 
after independence. 


” The Life of Bhagat Singh 


Bhagat Singh was born on 28 September 1907 in Lyallpur district 
(renamed Faisalabad) in the part of Punjab that fell to Pakistan after 
partition of the country in 1947. His father and two uncles were involved in 
the freedom struggle. The Jallianwalla Bagh massacre iri 1919 made a deep 
impression on 12-year-old Bhagat Singh. British troops ‘kettled’ Gn 
contemporary policing vocabulary) protestors in an enclosed area and opened 
fire on unarmed people, killing many. He was executed in Lahore, also now 
in Pakistan, on 23 March 1931 at the age of.twenty three. Bhagat Singh's 
trial is perhaps the only known judicial proceeding conducted under a special 
ordinance introduced by the British government specifically for the trail of a 
single case (p. 53).2 In his book Understanding Bhagat Singh, Chaman Lal 
refers to Jinnah's speech on the issue (p. 83, ch. 10). New facts surrounding 
his trial continue to surface to this day. On 5 May 2014 newspapers in India 
and Pakistan reported that Bhagat Singh was not named in the First 
Information Report for the murder of John Saunders in 1928.4 

Saunders, an Assistant Superintendent of Police, was murdered in 
December 1928 in retaliation against the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, a 
moderate nationalist who was killed in a baton charge during nationwide 
protests against the visit of members of the Simon Commission. The Simon 
Commission was an all English-parliamentary commission appointed by the 
British Parliament to recommend constitutional reforms in India. Until now 
it was widely believed that Bhagat Singh was responsible for the murder. 
The recent news throws another question mark over his arrest and execution. 
He was arrested in connection with a different case which came to be known 
as the 'Assembly Bombing Case’ in 1929. While the Central Legislative 
Assembly, set up by the British as a controlled experiment to introduce 
democratic institutions in India, debated the Public Safety Bill (the ‘ant- 
terrorism laws' of that: time), and the Trade Disputes Bill on industrial 
disputes, Bhagat Singh and his comrades’ threw fireworks made to create a 
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loud noise but without explosive materials. Their reason was ‘it needs an 
explosion to make the deaf hear' (p. 13). Their symbolic actions were 
inspired by the French anarchist Auguste Vaillant (p. 13). 

The Central Assembly action was organised by the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association (HSRA). The HSRA was formed after Gandhi 
called off the popular nationwide upsurge against the visit of the Simon 
Commission becausé of an incident in Chauri Chaura where a group ‘of 
protestors turned violent and burnt a police station. The loss of confidence in 
Gandhi's leadership in the country led Bhagat Singh and his comrades to 
form the HSRA. Their popularity outstripped Gandhi's. Bhagat Singh did 
not escape arrest even-when he could well have done so. Indeed Lal points 
out that the organising committee of the HSRA had initially opposed sending 
Bhagat Singh for the Central Assembly actions because of fears that he may 
be arrested for the murder of Saunders. Sukhdev, another martyr, taunted 
Bhagat Singh for backing out of the action and that prompted Bhagat Singh 
to insist he should be sent on the Central Assembly action (p. 52). From that 
moment Bhagat Singh knew he would be a martyr and he embraced it.. 
Contrast the extraordinary efforts that the Bolshevik Party took to provide 
security for Lenin because they recognised the importance of his leadership for 
the success of their political goals. Martyrdom brings near divine status in 
Eastern societies, even to atheists. 


Understanding Bhagat Singh 


Understanding Bhagat Singh is a collection of essays written by Chaman 
Lal since he launched a national campaign to celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh which fell in 2006. The essays were 
written over a period of 5-6 years prior. Lal has published extensively on the 
‘life of Bhagat Singh and other revolutionaries in Hindi, Punjabi and English. 

In 2007, the birth anniversary of Bhagat Singh, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, one of India's premier federal universities established the Bhagat 
Singh Chair to study revolutionary movements in India since 1757. 1/57 
was the year when, after the Battle of Plassey, the British East India 
Company first began to govern parts of India. Lal's persistent campaign no 
doubt contributed to the establishment of the Chair. It took 75 years for 

Bhagat Singh to gain official recognition and ironically it has come in the ` 
wake of renewed corporate invasions after the WTO trade regimes and new 
military alliances in the wake of the so-called ‘global war on terror’. During 
the interim, the memory of Bhagat Singh's martyrdom in 1931 lived on 
largely through oral histories, in political movements and writings by 
intellectuals, most of them outside the English academia. There are over 400 
books published on Bhagat Singh in India, Lal notes (p. ix), including 
ballads and epics (ch. 16), most of them in Indian languages, but very few 
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attempt to understand or analyse his thought. The task has not been an easy 
one for those who have attempted if. : 
. Facts about Bhagat Singh's life, political thought, British conduct of the 
trial and the nationalist leadership's ambivalence towards him have dribbled 
through in dribs and drabs over eighty-three years as the recent news report 
indicates. The opening of the archives, the discovery of new documents from 
the older generation of freedom fighters, the Supreme Court's exhibition of 
documents exhibited during the mals of revolutionaries, the centenaries and 
jubilees of various martyrs and other similar circumstances have contributed to 
a revivalism that seeks to take a fresh look at the revolutionary strand in India's | 
struggle for independence. Lal reproduces some of these materials as 
Annexure to the book. The British government proscribed Bhagat Singh's . 
writing (p. x). After independence the liberal intelligentsia in India and 
Britain privileged the elitist strand in the nationalist historiography Jed by 
Gandhi and Nehru and marginalised the contributions of the revolutionary 
strands. The collaboration between Indian and Western liberal intelligentsia 
continues to play out in particular ways under globalisation and to privilege 
certain political trends over others in India. The book is therefore a timely 
contribution. 

What were the liberals -marginalising and privileging, though? In the 
received narratives of independence Bhagat Singh and his comrades are 
portrayed as idealists and utopian youth. Typically the argument goes: the 
hearts of Bhagat Singh and his comrades were in the right place but their 
thinking was misguided, if they thought at all, which is excusable given their 
age. What the articles in the book bring out clearly is that far from being 
‘misguided youth’, a phrase widely used to discredit successive generations of 
political opposition to the state in India, Bhagat Singh and his comrades were 
intellectually astute and capable of providing a different type of leadership to . 
nationalist movement in India after the Ghadar movement was brutally 
suppressed by the colonial administration. Indeed Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades were products of the Ghadar movement. The.Ghadar movement 
originated among the migrant Indian workers and expatriate communities in 
` North America and mounted a formidable challenge to the colonial state. Lal 
argues that Bhagat Singh's essay Why I Am an Atheist’ written in Lahore 
jail in 1930 and published after his execution in 1931 and other jail writings 
demonstrate that far from being ‘misguided youth’ he was a mature intellectual 
with a good grasp of the revolutionary movements in Russia and elsewhere at 
the time. Lal has edited The Jail Notebooks and Other Writings (New Delhi: 
Leftword, 2007), a collection of Bhagat ‘Singh’ s writings. 'A rebellion is not 
a revolution. It may ultimately lead to that end’ writes Bhagat Singh and 
further that a revolution is the ‘spirit of longing for change for the better' 
(quoted at p. 16). 
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anti-impenalist struggles in post-Independence India in the same way as the 
First War of Independence in 1857 (known as the Indian Sepoy Mutiny in 
Britain and in Marx's writings)’ provided the bridges to understanding the 
Ghadar movement in the early twentieth century. These crucial historical 
moments establish continuities in the anti-impenalist movements from 1857 to 
the present. Breaking crucial historical links dehistorisizes the present and. 
mythologizes the past. In the process of ploughing through the voluminous 
publications on Bhagat Singh in India, Lal observes: 'I found . . . that Bhagat 
Singh is more misunderstood’, and further ‘my focus [for the book] is more on 
documentation to clear the air about many myths or half-truths’ (p. x). 

One of the many half-truths concerns the role of Gandhi at a critical 
juncture in the struggle for independence. That Gandhi did not intercede 
with the Lord Irwin to commute Bhagat Singh's execution is well known. His 
friendship and admiration for Lord Irwin is also well known. Gandhi's 
motivations for his silence over the executions were always opaque. The book 
(ch. 11) reveals the extent of Gandhi's complicity in the execution of Bhagat 
Singh stooping, according to Lal, even to outright lies. The book is full of 

` interesting episodes.. For example Lal corrects the record by pointing out the 
hunger strikes/fasts by political prisoners is not Gandhi's non-violent political 
innovation, another myth about Gandhi, but rather 'the real progenitors of 
fast/hunger strike as a political weapon are Irish revolutionaries’ (p. 71). 
- During 1916-1920 the conscience of the world was shaken by the fasts of 
Insh revolutionaries in prison. Their actions inspired Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades, one of whom, Jatin Das, died in prison. - There are references to 
interesting details. For example the sister of the Irish martyr Terence 
MacSwiney sent Bhagat Singh and other political prisoners a solidarity 
message in support of their hunger strike in prison. These details give the 
reader the feeling of rediscovering Bhagat Singh. 

Bhagat Singh's most significant contribution to the struggle for 
independence was to replace the earlier slogan of the nationalist movement 
which was ‘Salutations to the Mother ' (i.e. India) with the slogan 'Death to 
Imperialism! Long Live the Revolution!’ Both these slogans continue to 
echo at protests and demonstrations throughout the country to this day. 


Conclusion 


As a collection of articles published in newspapers and magazines over 5- 
6 years, each article addresses a target readership in a particular context. The 
book does not work as well as an edited collection. Facts are repeated in a 
number of different places and the book lacks a narrative structure. The 
author could have reworked the rich materials in the book giving it a thematic 
structure, clarified the aims, and provided a concluding chapter on how, 
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according to him, the reader should understand: Bhagat Singh. These 
shortcomings notwithstanding, the collection of articles is useful in the present 
context. 

With the state aligned to the 'war on terror’, fundamentalisms and 
dispossessions and a wide range of resistances to the state in the subcontinent, 
understand g the past holds the key to understanding the present. India 
stands at historical crossroads. Home to one sixth of humanity, the way India 
turns at the crossroads will undoubtedly have a wider impact beyond India. 
These are good reasons for international and national readers to know Bhagat 
Singh and through his life better understand a formative pea in modern 
India. 


Note 


1 Sea Working Class Movement Liwary at www.weml.org.uk/Mainjen/contents/internationalfindiatmesrut-an- 
attack-on-indian-trade-unionésm-1929 1933/ {accessed on 28 May 2014). 

2 iarr Sundarayayya, Telangana People's Struggles amd Its LassonsNew Delhi: Foundation Book Pwt Ltd, 
2006 (1972). 

3 Tha practice of setting up special tribunals to try specific individuals (as opposed to a goneral law applicable to 
all) in particular countries wes revived n 1981 when the UN Security Counci Resolution set up the 
International Court on Yugoslavia. The special ordinance to try Bhagat Singh, critical legal scholars will be 
retad 1a know, is another example of the incorporation of legal practices within the Empire mto 
interna 
4 ‘Bhagat Singh Not Named in FIR for Saunders! Murder,’ Miody 4 May 2014. 

§ Radha D'Souza, R (2014), ‘Revolt and Reform in South Asia: From Ghadar Movement to 'B/11' and After," 
Economie and Political Weakly (48.7, 15 February 2014), pp.59-73. 

6 D'Souza (2014). 

7 Karl Marx, ‘Indian News,’ Mew York Daly Tribune (14 August 1857), www. marxists.orgfarchivefmarx{works] 
1857/08! 14a.htm {accessed on 28 May 2014). 
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Just as this issue was going to the printer, the left-wing party, SYRIZA, 
won a stunning victory in Greece’s national elections on January 25. The new 
govemment, which says it intends to end the debilitating austerity measures 
forced upon Greece by the European Union, announced that the new 
Finance Minister is Yanis Varoufakis, a noted economist and good friend of 
Monthly Review (and MR author). We wish him well and trust that, unlike 
most economists, lie will put his superb skills to work on behalf of the long- 
suffering Greek people and, indeed, all those oppressed by the policies 


imposed by the ruling classes of the European Union and United States. 
AY 
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From its earliest years, Monthly Review has been distinguished among 
socialist publications by the degree to which it has incorporated environmental 
views into its fundamental perspective. Paul. Sweezy’s 1950 article, “An 
Economic Program for America” (included in Leo Huberman and Sweezy’s ` 
Introduction to*Socialism [Monthly Review Press, 1968]), listed conservation 
of natural resources and the: elimination of destructive waste as two of the 
primary goals in the development of socialism. He called’ for the socialization, 
long-term planning, and conservation of “coal...oil and natural gas and all the 
other fuels which provide the lifeblood of modern industrial society.” Scott 
Nearing’s monthly column “World Events,” written for MR’ from the early 
1950s to the early 1970s, regularly examined environmental, along with 
political-economic, developments, Nearing was a socialist economist and 
environmentalist. Together with his wife, Helen Nearing, he was a leader in 
the back-to-the-land movement, aimed at self-sufficiency and sustainability. 
Their classic work, Living the Good Life (1954), told of their experiences 
during two decades living on the land. With the publication of Rachel 
Carson’s Silent Spring in 1962, Nearing explored its wider ecological 
‘implications, contending that civilization had entered the “phase of suicidal 
destructivity.... Without doubt man has built a pyramid of potential 
destructivity... . Man is a destroyer as well as a builder. He has exterminated 
entire species. ... He has destroyed forests and opened the soil to erosion. He 
has engaged in fratricidal wars that have wiped out one civilization after 
` another and presently threaten to end western civilization” (Nearing, “World 
Events,” Monthly Review, November 1962). 

These recollections of MR’s, and especially the Nearings’, early 
commitment to sustainability came to our minds in the context of conversations 
around the January 2015 issue of MR honoring Pete Seeger. He was a close 
friend, not only of the MR editors, but also of Helen and Scott Nearing. 
Seeger dedicated his song “Maple Syrup Time” to the Nearings, who 
- inspired it with their Maple Sugar Book (1950). In “life or revolution,” 
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Seeger sang, anything new and worthwhile took time, lots of time (“Maple 
Syrup Time”). It was necessary to “seize the minute, build a new world.” He 
seemed to say: Build it slowly, build it deep, and build it well. But build it 
now. For Seeger, in the midst of the McCarthy era and the Cold War, the 
answer was to dig down and find roots, reconnecting to the world around us. 
There was a need to merge the socialist struggle with a renewal of our relation 
to the .earth, as symbolized by the Nearings (http://peteseeger.net/ 
maplesyrup.htm; Margaret O. Killinger, The Good Life of Helen K. Nearing 
[Burlington: University of Vermont Press, 2007], 67-68). Seeger himself 
carried out this project in numerous ways, becoming a leading environmental 
activist, most notably in his launching of the Clearwater movement, as 


recounted in our January issue. 
a 


The model of creating sustainability and community as the cell of a new 
socialist society offered by the Nearings and Seeger is more important now 
than ever. But more than half a century later capitalism has extended its 
“suicidal destructivity” to the point that in the early twenty-first century we are 
running out of time on a global basis. This is the message of Naomi Klein’s 
This Changes Everything: Capitalism vs. the Climate. The central thesis of 
her book is that the solution to the climate-change emergency must now be an 
anti-capitalist (not just an anti-neoliberal) one, because in the limited time that 
we still have available nothing but a reversal in the dominant capital logic of 
society and the substitution of an alternative people logic will suffice. 

In courageously presenting this conclusion, Klein opened herself up to a 
host of liberal gatekeeping attacks on her work, all of which presented the 
same criticism: contravening neoliberalism is within the bounds of the 
acceptable range of ideas as determined by the dominant media system; the 
critique of capitalism—even in the face of impending global catastrophe—is 
not. It was this question of the establishment response to Klein’s work that 
. John Bellamy Foster and Brett Clark took up ia the February 2015 Review 
of the Month, “Crossing the River of Fire.” Since the February issue of MR . 
ee to the printer, Klein herself has responded to these liberal attacks on her 


{There’s something else that] has come up in a few reviews that | am 
confused by. The issue of: Is it anti-neoliberal? Or is it anti-capitalist? A 
few reviewers have made the claim that the case I’m making is against 
neoliberalism and not against capitalism. And I think I’m really clear in 
the book, and I don’t know how I could be any clearer: it’s both. That in 
terms of the tools that we needed to respond to this crisis when it hit in the 
late 80s and 90s, [these] were the very tools that were under fire by the 
neoliberal project: regulation, taxation, the very idea of collective action in 
society and so on. The advancement of free trade created more barriers. 
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But because we have waited as long as we have, and we now need to cut 
our emissions as deeply as we need to, we now have a conflict not just with 
neoliberalism, but a conflict with capitalism because it challenges the 
growth imperative. So I realize this is a two-stage argument, but it’s both. 
(Naomi Klein, “Capitalism vs. the Climate: An Interview,” Human 
Geography 8, no. | [2015], http://hugeog.com) 


Klein’s argument here is irrefutable. To be sure; in criticizing 
_ neoliberalism for removing the tools needed to address climate change she 
deftly avoids the issue of whether capital as a system could ever have seriously 
mitigated the problém. Nevertheless, what cannot be questioned on rational 
grounds is her contention that the degree of carbon’ dioxide reductions now 
needed to stay within the planetary carbon budget—a 3 percent per annum 
cut in carbon worldwide, which would in reality translate into a reduction of 
` 8-10 percent per year in the rich countries—is incompatible with a system 
based on capital accumulation and exponential economic growth. Add to this 
the fact that climate change is only part of the overall planetary environmental 
crisis, which also encompasses such issues as the loss of biodiversity, the 
disruption of the nitrogen and phosphorous cycles, ocean acidification, 
degradation of freshwater resources, and disappearing land cover. What is 
needed, then, is what the great ecologist Howard Odum called “a prosperous 
way down” (see John Bellamy Foster and Brett Clark, “The Planetary 
Emergency,” MR, December 2012, 9-20). Klein is realistic and radical 
enough to realize that her recognition of this necessity, together with her 
readiness to act on it, puts her and the entire left climate movement that she 
represents in conflict with capital as a system—and not just with its most 
virulent form of neoliberalism. It is, as she says, a “two stage argument,” and ` 
we are now in the second stage. There is no avoiding the fact that the logic of 
capital accumulation must give way if we are to have a reasonable chance of 
saving civilization and humanity. 
ay + 

In January 2015, the Science and Secunty Board of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, in consultation with its Board of Sponsors, which includes 
seventeén Nobel laureates, reset its’ “doomsday clock” by moving it two 
minutes closer to midnight, to 11:57. The clock has been this close to- 
midnight only three times before: (1) in 1949, when the USSR initiated its 
first atomic bomb test and Truman publicly annouhced the beginning of the 
nuclear arms race, (2) in 1953, when both the United States and the USSR 
engaged in above-ground hydrogen bomb testing (and the. clock actually 
moved to two minutes to midnight), and (3) in 1984, when the’ Reagan 
administration massively escalated the arms race against the Soviets. Since 
2007 the danger symbolized by the clock has included not just the possibility 
` of global nuclear conflagration but also planetary climate change. Its 
metaphorical message is clear: the world is presently on a course of suicidal 
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-destructivity (American Association for the Advancement of Science, Science 
Insider, “Bulletin of Atomic Scientists Moves Doomsday Clock 2 Minutes 
Closer to Midnight,” January 22, 2015, http://news.sciencemag.org). 

ae f 


Susan Adelman sent us an eloquent letter in response to Holly Near’s 
article, “Who Was this Pete Fellow?” (MR, January 2015), from which we 
would like to quote: “Thank you for the wonderful tribute to Pete. Holly 
Near’s words made me cry, not only for what she had to say about Pete and 
all of us but because of the poetry in her use of language. If each of us who 
seeks a better world were deserving of such a tribute when we die, this would 
surely be a happier, safer, more peaceful planet—filled with song.” 


Continued on page 61 





Continued from page 72 





ordinance replaced it with private entity. A private entity is an entity other 
than a government entity, and could include a proprietorship, partnership, 
company, corporation, non-profit organisation, or other entity under any other 
aw. 
6. Offence by government officials: If an offence is committed by a 
government official or the head of the department, then s/he cannot be 
prosecuted without the prior sanction of the government. 

In sum, the Land Bill removes the last fragments of legal protection for 
cultivators against the ever more rapacious schemes of the richest corporations 
and persons to take their land for whatever purposes suit, whether mining, 
industrial development or to hold for real estate speculation. It is crucial to see 
the Land Bill struggle as but one part of a single process, along with the 
legalisation of illegal mining, the legalisation of illegal labour practices, and 
the gifting of public enterprise to the richest of the private-sector. Now it must 
be clear to every decent observor that all the rules are being moulded to favour 
blatant looting and expropriation, with each measure interconnected with the 
others to fulfill the final aim, and resistance to be met with the full force of so- 
called "legality". Cultivators and industrial workers, alike are the targets, as 
indeed is every citizen as the natural riches that belong to everyone and the 
industry built with public resources are given away to corporate criminals. 
Furthermore it is a process that was set underway by the Congress Party and 
its allies; it is nothing short of folly to believe that "tactical" alliances with those 
sectors can arrest or stall the process. What is required is fierce and 
determined long-term resistance to the entire set of neo-liberal illegalities and 
ruling class theft. Expropriate the expropriators. 

pious: 
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Employment and Other Conditions of Service) Act, 2014, and the National 
Workers Vocational Institute Act, 2015, passed in Parliament during the: 
winter session. These bills ease apprenticeship rules for employers and make 
compliance with labour laws easy for small firms by amending the 
Apprenticeship ‘Act, 1961, and the Labour Laws (exemption from furnishing 
returns and maintaining registers by certain establishments) Act, 1988. The 
Small Factories (Regulation of Employment and other Conditions of Service) 
Act, which will be applicable to manufacturing units employing less than 40 
workers, is unified legislation that will do away with the current regime that 
calls for compliance with more than 14 laws. In the process, around 70% of 
workers will be out of the ambit of 14 significant pieces of labour legislation, 

including ESI and EPF. 

In accord with twenty-five years of neo-liberal practice, the essence of these 
bills/ordinances are masked with jargon and slogans, like developing India, 
creating employment, attracting FDI for infrastructure development, second 
green revolution, popular economic logic etc. Our space is too short to deal 
each of the bills in detail, but some of the main points may be sufficient to 
demonstrate the spirit of all—the regularisation of illegality. 

It is a well established fact that most workers are not getting any benefit 
from the core of existing laws—the ever increasing proportion of contract and 
casual workers without any so-called rights is proof of this. And now the 
government seeks to sanctify this massive disregard for the spint of the law 
with labour "reforms". 

There was a lot of hue and cry on coal-scam and KG Basin scam, but 
these are only the tip of the iceberg. Illegal mining is now a normal 
phenomenon all over India, as the M.B.Shah inquiry commission reports on 
Odisha, Jharkahnd, Goa demonstrate.. According to a report published in 
Frontline—"With the prevailing economic policies offering ideal conditions for | 
loot, the mighty granite lobby has been flouting rules and regulations. It has 
been grabbing government and private plots and Panchami lands meant for 
Dalits, occupying waterbodies and waterways and encroaching upon sites of 
cultural and archaeological significance. Quarry operators have even uprooted 
boundary stones put up by the authorities. As many as 30 waterbodies have 
been occupied by the quarries. In Rangasamypuram, the mining was done 
underground. In one case, the companies had encroached upon land reserved 
by the government for future use, he said. With the emergence of a monopoly 
in the granite sector in the district, several other companies resortéd to 
operations through a particular granite major". (http://www. frontline.in/static/ 
html/f129 1 7/stories/20 12090729 1712400.htm ) Illegal sand mining can be 
seen anywhere in India. In a reply to an unstarred question on | 1th march, 
.2015, on illegal mining, the minister of state for mines and steel said that it 


was found that during 2013-14, there were 88689 cases spread all over 
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India—Maharashtra leading with 36476 cases, other five states on- he’ top. 
were Karnataka(8509), Andhra Pradesh(7692), Uttar. Pradesh (6777), 
Madhya Pradesh (6725), Gujarat (5447) 

abling provisions for commercial mining ‘arè ae dda in. the Coak 
Mines (Nationalisation), or CMN, Act, 1973, and the Mines and Minerals 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1957. Section 3A`is being inserted: i in 
‘the CMN Act to enable joint ventures’ to: ‘be formed by the central: and: -state. 
governments and their companies with. any: ‘company for i mining, opetations. m 
India “in any form, either for own, ċoñšumption, ‘sale‘or any: other Purpose”, ht 
accordance with the licence granted by the state’ ‘government, é 

Along this ex post facto: legalisation ‘of existing’ ‘egal mine. oparations, à a 
process of disinvestment. of: state-fittns; ot in’ other’ words. the dismantling and 
looting of public enterprises, is in foll swihg. “A ist, of 63 floundering: central 
public sector enterprises. (EPSE) will “gerve: ag: thais starting. point of the 
government’s Rs 28;500-crore “strategic: disinvestment’: plan f6f 2015-16. 

.. These include’ Air India TAD, Fertiizer Corpojation | of. ‘India, Hindustan 
Shipyard, HMT’;-Mahanauar Telep one:-Nigant ‘td’ (MTNL), Bharat 
Coking Coal and: Wh “Some ‘other CP $i thé list- are Bharat Wagon and 
Engineering, Heavy: ‘Engineer Carpération; ‘ingabhadra Steel, Scooters 
India, Bengal -Chemigals,. Natiotial’ “Jute Manufacturers,’ “Burn Standard, 
Konkan Railway: : Corporation and* ‘British | India Corp... The process of 

` selling off loss-malang'c ‘Companies, especially i in sectors where the government 
‘has no business being: in, business” was being actively pursued by the previous 
NDA government. ‘under. Atal’ Bihari Vajpayee, and is being revived by the 
current ~administration”. C. httpy/wwew. business-standard.com/article/economy-policy/sick- 
psu-list-to-set-the-ball-rojling-for-fy! 6-disinvestment-strategy- 115031700800_1.html ) The 
government:told: the Lok Sabha on 10" March that five CPSEs, including 
three units of Hindustan Machine Tools (HMT) will be shut soon. 

For supposedly sick industries, "economic logic’ is’ put forward as 
justification, whereas for other PSU’s SEB] (Security and Exchange Board 
of India)’s stipulation is advanced. As noted in the background Note of 
Meeting of the All India Coordination Committee of Public Sector Trade 
Unions, BTR Bhavan, New Delhi, 30-31 August 2014 — “.. it is a matter 
of indignation that SEBI has come out with stipulation (with what legal 
authonty?) that a minimum 25% stake of all listed PSUs must be divested. 
Now there are more than 30 PSUs where the government is required to bring 
its stake down to 75 per cent.... Power Finance Corporation, Rural 
Electrification Corporation, Tehri Hydro Development Corporation and 
Satluy Jal Vidyut Nigam may be among the first few to go for disinvestment. 
The other PSUs likely to divest this year are NHPC, Concor, MMTC, 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation and MOIL (formerly Manganese Ore India 
Limited).” 

The government is planning to raise Rs69,500 crore through the 
disinvestment of public sector undertakings (PSUs).... The disinvestment 
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department has lined up a host of companies including 5% in Oil and 
Natural Gas Corporation Ltd (ONGC), Dredging Corp, and Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd (Bhel). Besides, 10% each in Indian Oil Corp Ltd, National 
Aluminium Company (NALCO) and National Mineral Development Corp 
are also being planned. It is also planning to list Rashtriya Ispat Nigam Ltd 
(RINL) and Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd (HAL) through a 10% stake sale. 
( http://www.dnaindia.com/money/report-government-plans-to-double-disinvestment - 
proceeds-2065 167 ) 

Oil and Natural Gas Corporation (ONGO), Coal India (CIL) and 
National Hydroelectric Power Corporation (NHPC) are blue chip PSUs in 
which the government is by far the dominant stakeholder. At present, the 
government owns 89.65 per cent in Coal India, 85.96 per cent in NHPC 
and 68.94 per cent in ONGC. 

The Finance Minister has also budgeted for another Rs.15,000 crore 
through sale of government’s residuary stake in erstwhile government 
‘companies. Strictly speaking, the shares in this category cannot be compared - 
with those on offer under the disinvestment programme. For example, ` 
government, although having a substantial stake in BALCO, has ceded 
control to Anil Agarwal’s Vedanta group in a big-bang privatisation. The 
private party has the nght of first refusal but there is a controversy as to how 
much the government will get for its residual stake. 
(http://www.thehindu.com/opinion/columns/C_R_L___Narasimhan/financial- 
scene-column-many-dimensions-to-stake-sale-in-psus/article6430035.ece) 

HMT Ltd, onginally incorporated in 1953 as Hindustan Machine Tools 
Limited, "kept growing—and diversifying. Watches, lamps, tractors, printing 
machines, die casting, dairy machinery, presses and press brakes, plastic 
‘injection moulding machines, horological machinery, food processing 
machinery, miniature batteries for watches—the list was bewildering". 
(http://www. thehindubusinessline.com/opinion/columns/r-srinivasan/  euthanasia-for- 
__ sick-psus/article4051257.ece ) Experts say HMT, which was once a leader in 
the watch segment, controlling over a fourth of the Indian market, lost out to 
competition over time, especially from Titan. In September this year, the 
government decided to close down HM1’s watch division in a phased 
manner. In’ tractors, too, companies like Mahindra & Mahindra now 
dominate the market.( http://Www.business-standard.com/ aceon 
79-sick-psus-wait-forjaitleys-next-move-chart-to-follow- 
114110601096_I.html) ` ; 

-~A question arises why “the ‘Maharatnas’ and ‘Navratna’ companies 
became "sick" with the introduction f neo-liberal policies. A hint may be 
obtained from the example of the ship building frm HSL "Though HSL’s 
infrastructure allows it to build large ships, they have only got orders for small 
ships in recent years. That’s because HSL is not cost-competitive over private 
players. As per estimates, HSL spends about Rs.8,000 per day on labour ` 
overheads, where as private players spend  Rs.{,000-1,300 a 
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day. (http://www.newindianexpress.com/business/news/Govt-With-PS Us-In- 
Sickness-and-Health/20 | 4/06/08/article2268479.ece ) The stark differential 
has two causes. First, public sector enterprises obeyed the labour laws, where 
the private sector from the inception of the neoliberal policies could engage in 
unlawful behaviour without fear of penalty. Second, the extremes of super- 
exploitation in the private sector were denied to PSUs with organised labour 
forces. It is obvious that in the war.of cost competition, labour in the private 
sector, on both counts, is the main casualty. 

But these "benefits" are still insufficient for the international corporate 
capitalists, they need land desperately for the full potential of possible looting. 
So, the government has decided to introduce an ordinance to make major 
changes in the existing Land Acquisition, Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
Act 2013 to free up the supposed "procedural bottlenecks" which were in fact 
but reflections of mass opposition to the dispossession of poor people incident 

_ to infrastructure investment, as well as to execute its ambitious pet projects, 
including the “Make in India” programme. The 2013 Act passed by UPA 
also aimed to please the corporate forces, but attempted to acknowledge the 
force of mass opposition to abusive land acquisition schemes. The act was 
deemed too "restrictive" by industry bodies, and the Modi regime moved 
swiftly to satisfy their complaints. 

According PRS Legislative Research the amendments are: 

1. Excluded Acts brought under the RFCTLARR Act: 
According to the Act 2013, 13 Acts were excluded from the RFCTLARR 
Act but with the new ordinance they are now brought under its purview. 
Thus, it brings the compensation, rehabilitation and resettlement provisions of 
these 13 laws in consonance with the Act. 

2. Removal of consent clause in five areas: The ordinance removes 
the consent clause for acquiring land for five areas - industrial corridors, 
public private partnership projects, rural infrastructure, affordable housing 
and defence. 

The ordinance also exempts projects in these five areas from Social Impact 
Assessment and acquisition of irrigated multi-cropped land and other 
agricultural land, which earlier could not be acquired beyond a certain limit. 

3, Return of unutilised land: According to the Act 2013, if the land 
remains unutilised for five years, then it needs to be returned to the owner. 
But according to the ordinance the period after which unutilised land needs to 
be returned will be five years, or any period specified at the time of setting up 
the project, whichever is later. 

4. Time frame: The ordinance states that if the possession of acquired 
land under Act 1984 is not taken for Eaton, then the new law will be 
applied. : 

5. Word 'private company’ replaced with ‘private entity’: While 
the Act 2013 stated that the land can be acquired for private companies, the 


Continued on page 65 
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In the said public meeting, it was thought that those 


something about illegal mining, would make repfésent oa oa 


experience was contrary. $i og BRARY 
After one person made representation about illegal ing, hue and cry 
was raised by other persons stating thati— eN 
a) Illegal mining should be permitted to be continued; an 
b) In any case illegal mining should be regularized. 











Because :— 

(i) Number of families depend upon illegal mining; 

(ii) Number of truck-owners are doing business in transporting minerals 
and their livelihood would be adversely affected, if illegal mining is stopped 
or banned. 

(iii) Mining is the main industry which generates employment for the 
labourers. 

Result is :— 

(a) Hired persons brought by the mine-owners in the said public 
meeting, leads to believe that the democracy is misused. It is believed by some 
persons that the liberty is given to them to loot the national wealth. This 
tendency may finally lead to anarchy and chaos. 

(b) Question would be — “Are we going to continuously regularize 
illegality?” 

(c) Ifall illegal mining are to be legalized, then what is the use of law?" 

(SHAH COMMISSION REPORT—ILLEGAL MINING IN 
THE STATE OF GOA, 15.3.2012) 

The list of some of the recently passed/proposed bills in the parliament or 
ordinances points toward the materialization of the question raised by Shah 
i.e. regularization of illegality or the removal of whatever legal hurdles exist 
against blatant looting of not only the natural resources but also of labour 
power and savings of working people. Such bills are The Insurance Laws 
(Amendment) Bill, 2015, The Coal Mines (Special Provisions) Bill, 
2015, The Mines and Minerals (Development and Regulation) 
Amendment Bill, 2015, The Right to Fair Compensation and 
Transparency in Land Acquisition, Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
(Amendment) Bill, 2015. Opposition parliamentary parties have started 
making noise to block the last bill—popularly known as "Land Bill" whereas 
other bills have already been passed. The government got two out of three 
labour amendment bills, namely Small Factories (Regulation of 

continued on page 69 
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For those who look on occasion at the major United States news sources on 
the internet, it is difficult not to see the high degree of continuous repetition of 
crude propaganda. Targets, among others, of one-sided abuse and untruths are 
Iran and, in the last few years, Russia. In sum the experience almost can make 
one forget the failings of India's mass media, which can appear dispassionate and 
objective in comparison. The Russian state-owned news network RT published, 
on April | 9th, an interview with world famous U.S. professor Noam Chomsky. 
Because the interview slices through the fog and hypocrisy of the U.S. mass 
media, itis, we believe, much worth your attention. We have taken the liberty of 


placing quotes around certain phrases of Chomsky’s clearly meant as ironic. 


RT: During a congressional hearing [on Aprl 15, officially titled 
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Chavez and the Communal State 
On the Transition to Socialism in Venezuela 


John Bellamy. Foster 


On October 20, 2012, less than two weeks after being reelected to his 
fourth term as Venezuelan president and only months before his death, Hugo 
Chávez delivered his crucial El Golpe de Timén (“Strike at the Helm”) 
speech to the first meeting of his ministers in the new revolutionary cycle.' 
Chávez surprised even some of his strongest supporters by his insistence on 
the need for changes at the top in order to promote an immediate leap forward 
in the creation of what is referred to as “the communal state.” This was to 
accelerate the shift of power to the population that had begun with the 
formation of the communal councils (groupings of families involved in self- 
governance projects—in densely populated urban areas, 200—400 families; in 
rural areas, 50-100 families). The main aim in the new revolutionary cycle, 
he insisted, was to speed up the registration of communes, the key structure of 
the communal state. In the communes, residents in geographical areas smaller 
than a city unite in a number of community councils with the object of self- 
governance through a communal parliament, constructed on participatory 
principles. The communes are political-economic-cultural structures engaged 
in such areas as food production, food security, housing, communications, 
culture, communal exchange, community banking, and justice systems. All of 
this had been legally constituted by the passage of the Organic Laws of 
Popular Power in 2010, including, most notably, the Organic Law of the 
Communes and the Organic Law of the Communal Economic System. 

Chavez's “Strike at the Helm” speech, which insisted on the rapid 
construction of communes, was to be one of the most important and 
memorable speeches of his career. It offers the key to the past, present, and 
future of the Venezuelan revolution. More than that, it presents us with new 
insights into the whole question of the transition to socialism in the twenty-first 
century.” 

In March 2011, when I was the sole U.S. participant in a small group of 
socialist intellectuals from the Americas and Europe invited to Caracas to 
confer with the country’s top ministers on the future of the Bolivarian 
Revolution, it was already apparent that the full implementation of 
Venezuela’s 2010 “Organic Law of the Commons,” the most crucial 
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enactment of the revolution, faced major obstacles.’ Although there wer 
thousands of communal councils there were as yet no registered communes— 
the larger territorial organizations of which communal councils were to form ; 
part, and which would represent the real basis for popular power. Nor af tha 
point, during a presidential election cycle that was to.determine the future c 
the Bolivarian Revolution, was it easy to move forward in this respect. Indeed 
there was clearly considerable confusion at the ministerial level around th 
question of how the establishment of the communes, the most importan 
element in the revolutionary process, would be accomplished, if at all.” 
_ Hence, it was a historic moment when Chavez in his October 201: 
speech crossed this Rubicon. He insisted on a full-scale socialist politica 
transformation, with the intention of decisively shifting political power to th 
people, and by that means making the revolution irreversible. In addressin 
the communes in his “Strike at the Helm” speech, Chávez commenced b 
referring to Istvan Mészdros’s Beyond Capital, not only in order to lay dow 
certain basic principles, but also with the aim of once again urging thos 
engaged in the Bolivarian Revolution to study Mész4ros’s analysis, as ee 
most developed and strategic theory of socialist transition: 


Here I have a [book written by] Istvan Mészáros, chapter XIX called 
“The Communal System and the Law of Value.” There is a sentence that 
I underlined a while ago, I am going to read it to you, ministers and vice 
president, speaking of the economy, of economic development, speaking of 
the social impulses of the revolution: “The yardstick,” says Mészáros, “of 
socialist achievements is the extent to which the adopted measures and 
policies’ actively contribute to the constituton and deep-rooted 
consolidation of a substantively democratic...mode of overall social control 
and self-management.” 


Therefore we arrive at the issue of democracy. Socialism is in its 
essence truly democratic, while, on the other hand, there is capitalism: 
quintessentially anti-democratic and exclusive, the imposition of capital by 
the capitalist elite. But'socialism is none of these things, socialism 
liberates; socialism is democracy and democracy is socialism, in politics, 
the social sphere, and in economics.’ 


‘Presenting an age-old principle of revolutionary-theory, associated mos 
famously with Marx, Chavez argued: “It must always be this way: first th 
political revolution, political liberation and then economic revolution. W 
must maintain political liberation and from that point the political battle is 
permanent one, the cultural battle, the social battle.”° The problem of 
transition to socialism was then, first of all, a political one: creating a 
alternative popular, participatory, protagonist base. Only then could change 
in economics, production, and property take place. This new popular base c 
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power had to have equivalent power in the organization of what Mészáros 
` called the necessary “social metabolic reproduction” to that of capital itself, 
displacing the latter. It needed, in Ch4vez’s words, to “form part of a` 
systematic plan, of something new, like a network...a network that works like 
a gigantic spider’s web covering the new territory.” Indeed, “if it didn’t work 
this way,” he insisted, “it would all be doomed to fail; it would be absorbed 
by the old system, which would swallow it up, because capitalism is an 
enormous amoeba, it is a monster.” 

Ch4vez’s analysis was clearly rooted in Mész4ros’s concept of “social 
metabolic reproduction.” The capital system, in this view, was an overall 
system of reproduction, a kind of organic metabolism, albeit in a form that 
alienated human beings from themselves, each other, their communities, and 
external nature. To create a genuine socialist political economy thus required 
instituting an alternative communal state, as the basis of social production and 
exchange; one that would have an organic metabolism that was as vital 
(indeed more vital since unalienated) as capitalism itself, basing itself on the 
power of protagonist democracy. As Chavez insisted in his “Strike at the 
Helm” speech, such a democratic-communal political organization, as an 
absolute necessity of socialism, stood in sharp contrast to the practice that 
emerged in the Soviet Union where “there was never democracy, there wasn’t 
socialism, tt was diverted.” Hence, the goal in the transition to twenty-first- 
century socialism, he said, was to create “a new democratic hegemony which 
obliges us not to impose, but rather to convince.” 

Chavez went on to suggest that for all of the achievements of the 
Bolivarian Revolution it had not yet taken the decisive step: the real transfer 
of power to the people, the creation of the communes. Although the first 
commune had been registered in August 2012, the process had been slow, 
not conforming to the necessary acceleration of. revolutionary progress.’ 
Without the communes, the communal state (“the commune”) could not be 
built. Demanding of the government the “Self-Cniticism Which Clarifies,” 
Chavez asked “Where is the commune?” Tuming to Vice President Nicholas 
Maduro, he said: “Nicholas I entrust you with this task as I would entrust my 
life to you: the communes.... There is already a Law of the Communes, of 
communal economy. herci: how will we make it happen...?”® The 
` communes of the people that were already in the making, Chávez stated, 
“dictate that we search out the Law of the Communes, that we read it, and 
study it. Many people, I am sure, and I am not necessarily speaking about 
those of you here, haven’t read it, because it is believed that it isn’t important 
to us. Many people haven’t even read the Law of Communal Economy 
because they believe No, it doesn’t have anything to do with me.” In answer, 
Chavez declared, the principles : should be nother independence or nothing, 
either the commune or nothing. ”? 
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What made the communes so important was that “Socialism Cannet Be 
Made By Decree.” The formation of socialism, Chavez stated, “is about 
creating, as Mészáros says, a coordinated combination of parallel systems and 
from there the regionalization, the initiative districts. But we still haven’t 
created a single one, and we have the law, we have our decree, but it was just 
a decree, and inside the initiative districts are the communes.” How then to 
create the communes? 

A similar, integrated approach was to be directed at other areas of the 
Bolivarian Revolution. Chavez insisted “we must implant social property with 
the spirit of socialism.” This meant that parallel, interconnected developments 
should take place, social housing should be coupled with social production, 
social property in land should support “small producers,” transportation and 
highways would need to be geared to communities and their cultural and 
economic needs. Efficiency in meeting all these needs demanded “a level of 
communication, of coordination, a crossing, or an intersection of plans, of 
diagnosis, of problems, of coordinated action. It’s like a war.... We are 
nothing without integrating our vision, in our work, in everything, it will be 
hard but we will persevere.” Likewise there was a need for “Reinforcing the 
National Public Media System.” Speaking especially to Ernesto Villegas, 
Minister of Popular Power for Communication and Information, Chavez 
asked Villegas to convert himself “into the leader of this system” and 
demanded greater popular involvement and communication at every level. 
“Why not,” he asked, “have [television] programs with workers? Where we 
can voice our self-criticisms, we should not be afraid to criticize, nor to self- 
criticize. We need it, it gives us nourishment.” 

The creation of the communes demanded also the furthering of social 
property, of communication, and of a national media system, so that all of 
these developments in the formation of a protagonist democracy could feed on 
each other, generating an entirely different social metabolism. But the core of 
the new cycle of revolutionary. transition, Chavez insisted, was to be the 
creation of the communes upon which the future of the Bolivarian Revolution 
depended: “either the commune or nothing.” 


The Political Theory of the Communal State 


Despite the extraordinary role he played in the liberation struggles in 
South America against Spain, resulting in his being given the unique ttle El 
Libertador in Venezuela, Simón Bolivar famously described himself as “a 
. weak piece of straw caught up in the revolutionary hurricane,” thereby 
dramatizing how he had been swept along by the force of the revolution of the 
` people. There is no doubt that Chavez viewed the part that he himself had 
played in the revolutionary hurricane of the Bolivarian Revolution in these 
same terms, even quoting Bolívar in this respect. ® Chávez constantly stressed 
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the role of the people as the protagonist of the revolution, and tied the 
Bolivarian struggle to the larger insurgent tradition in Venezuela, represented 
by the heroic triad of: Bolivar, El Libertador himself; Simón Rodriguez, 
Boltvar’s teacher and mentor; and Ezequiel Zamora, the leader of the peasant 
revolt of the 1850s and ‘60s. In this way Chávez depicted as the historical 
antecedents of the Bolivarian Revolution: (1) the great struggle for liberation 
from Spain, legal equality, and the freeing of the slaves via Bolivar; (2) Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, the French Revolution, and utopian socialism via 
Rodriguez; and (3) the continual struggles for freedom on the part of 
Venezuela’s peasants via Zamora. 

Chávez portrayed the Bolivarian Revolution as the outcome of a historical 
process with deep, centuries-long roots, arising out of interconnected liberation 
struggles in Europe and the Americas: marking a long struggle for freedom. 
This conception was later extended through the critical incorporation ‘of 
Marxian theory and a thoroughgoing reexamination of the question of the 
state, as it had presented itself in the revolutions of the twentieth century. 

All of this contributed to a view of the institutionalization of popular 
power as the main revolutionary objective in a socialist transition, and to a 
critique in this respect of the Soviet model. The new, emerging synthesis was 
what Chavez called the new model of “twenty-first-century socialism,” and 
what Marta Harnecker has referred to as a “sui generis revolution.”'' The key 
strategic element in Chavez’s overall conception was Mészaros’s notion of 
capital as an alienated system of social metabolic reproduction and the need to 
replace this with an organic system of social metabolic reproduction emanating 
from below. 

Wnitng from Yare. prison in 1993—where he had been confined for his 

_ role in the abortive military coup unleashed by the Movimiento Bolivariano 
Revoluciondrio (MBR-200) following the Caracazo uprising and subsequent 
state repression—Chavez insisted that “the sovereign peuple must transform 
itself into the object and the subject of power. This option is not negotiable for 
revolutionaries.” He argued on this basis for a vast structural change in the 
political system: 


a veritable polycentric distribution of power, displacing power from the 
centre towards the periphery, increasing the effective power of the decisiun 
making and the autonomy of the particular communities and 
municipalities. The Electoral Assemblies of each municipality and state 
will elect Electoral Councils which will possess a permanent character and 
will function in absolute independence from the political parties. They will 
be able to establish and direct the most diverse mechanisms of Direct 
Democracy: popular assemblies, referenda, plebiscites, popular initiatives, 
vetoes, revocation, etc.... Thus the concept of participatory democracy will 
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be changed jnto a form in which democracy based on popular sovereignty 
constitutes itself as the protagonist of power. It is precisely at such borders 
that we must draw the limits of advance of Bolivarian democracy. Then 
we shall be very near to the territory of utopia.'? 


ChAvez’s initial Bolivarian’ revolutionary strategy was thus envisioned as 
one that would promote a participatory and protagonist form of democracy. It 
would institute structures of direct democracy and popular power, retaining a 
relation to existing political structures but nonetheless constituting a 
revolutionary attack on bourgeois representative democracy. It was this vision 
that Chavez was to promote as a “Third Way” when he ran for and won 
election as president in 1998, followed by the election of a constituent 
assembly and codification of these principles into a new Constitution of the 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela in 1999.° Yet, these changes were only 
made possible by a massive revolutionary popular mobilization, which had its 
own logic, and revolutionary political thrust. 

In political theory going back to the eighteenth century the question of 
democratic popular power and its relation to the state is often treated as one of 
constituent versus constituted power. The best known contemporary work on 
this history is Antonio Negn’s Insurgencies: Constituent Power and the 
‘Modern State, which Chávez read in prison concurrently with Rousseau’s 
“Social Contract.'* Constituent power, or direct democracy based on popular 
sovereignty, of the kind theorized by Rousseau, is generally considered by 

political theorists to be the rare exception, exercising its force in modern times 
mainly in periods of revolutionary ferment. From the standpoint of constituent 
power, the political is not a separate, superstructural realm alienated from the 
people, but must be rooted in popular sovereignty. Mexican philosopher 
Enrique Dussel writes in a similar vein of the “necessary institutionalization of , 
the power of the people,” which he calls potestas. This is the real delegation of 

power, which is democratic only insofar as it conforms with the potentia 

(constituent power) of the people. 

In sharp contrast to constituent power, constituted power goes hand in 
hand ‘with the subordination of labor to capital, for which such concentrated - 
state power is essential. Here political representation, the mainstay of the 
bourgeois liberal-democratic state, “presents itself,” in Negri’s words, as a 
“centralized mediation” between the people and the state apparatus.'® 
Edmund Burke penned the classic defense of limited democratic or 
representative government as a form of constituted power—whereby 
representatives, once they are elected, are free for their entire term of office to 
make decisions independent of and even in opposition to their 
constituencies—in his famous “Speech to the Electors of Bristol” in 1774. 
Political representatives, Burke argued, owe to their constituencies only their 
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independent judgments. “Your representative...betrays instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it [his judgment] to your opinion.” In his 179] Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly, one of his works'in response to the French 
‘Revolution, Burke coupled a long, vituperative attack on Rousseau, with the 
contention that “the people at large, when once these miserable sheep have 
broken the field,” were il fit to rule, representing a “retrograde order of 
society.”"7 
Marx, i in sharp contrast to such reigning liberal views, can be seen as 
arguing passionately for a system of constituent power in the first draft of The 
Civil War in France, defending the Paris Commune, when he stated: 


The true antithesis to the Ænpire itsej&—that is to the state power, the 
centralized executive, of which the Second Empire was only the 
exhausting formula—was e Commune.... This was, therefore, a 
Revolution not against this or that, legitimate, constitutional, republican, 
or Impenalist form of State Power. It was a Revolution against the Stace 
itself, of this supernaturalist abortion of society, a resumption by the 
people for the people of its own social life. It was not a revolution to 
transfer it from one fraction of the ruling classes to the other, but-a 
Revolution to break down this horrid machinery of Class domination itself. 
It was not one of those dwarfish struggles between the executive and the 
parliamentary forms of class domination, but a revolt against both these 
forms, integrating each other.'® 


- 


In the final version of The Civil War in France, Marx stated: “The 
Communal Constitution would have restored to the social body all the forces 
hitherto absorbed by the State parasite feeding upon, and clogging the free 
movement of, society.... It was essentially a working-class government...the 
political form at last discovered under which to work out the economic 
emancipation of labour.” 

Lenin too had addressed such issues, in The State and Revolution, which 
was based primarily on Marx’s writings on the Paris Commune and argued 
for the withenng away of the state. A more direct response to the 
institutionalization of constituent power was his article on “Dual Power,” 
addressing the emergence of the Congress of Soviets of Soldiers’, Workers’, : 
and Peasants’ Deputies in the 1917 revolution. “The basic question of every 
revolution,” he wrote, “is that of state power.” The emergence of the Soviets 
represented, “an entirely different kind of power,” the “direct initiative of the 
people from below.” Lenin recognized the need for a system of dual power in 
the revolution itself. Nevertheless, the constituent power of the Soviet was 
largely displaced by the time of Lenin’s death in 1924, and thereafter more 
completely—the result of a complex series of historical circumstances, 
emanating fran party, state, bureaucracy, and the pressure of external forces, 
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leading to a new kind of constituted, and ultimately repressive, power.”” 

Dario Azzellini, writing in 2013 on “The Communal State: Communal 
Councils, Communes, and Workplace Democracy,” presented the dynamic 
tension between dual—constituent and canstituted—power as the secret of 
the entre Bolivarian Revolution. Venezuela, we are told, adopted “a two- 
track approach,” participatory and protagonistic democracy, on the one hand, 
constituted power within the state, on the other.’ The complex aspect of the 
revolution under Chavez, however, was that the constituted state power had as 
its main objective the creation of a communal state, the shifting of power to the 
populace through a myriad of structures: constituent assemblies, plebiscites, 
social missions, cooperatives, socialist workers councils, communal councils, 
communes, and communal cities. The emphasis on the promotion of 
constituent power was already underway by the time of the attempted coup 
against Chavez in 2002 (defeated by the Venezuelan population who rose up 
against the coup). It was accelerated in 2005 with Chavez's declaration of the 
new strategy of “socialism in the twenty-first century” and his insistence that i it 
was necessary to build a communal economy and state. 

Chavez was to draw increasingly on Mészáros’s Beyond Capital as a 
source of theoretical and strategic insight and revolutionary inspiration. In 
.1993, when Mészáros was completing Beyond Capital, he read Chavez's 
political pamphlet, Pueblo, Sufragio y Democracia, written while Chavez was 
confined in: Yare prison (and quoted from above). Mészáros not only laid 
stress on the extraordinary revolutionary conception of Chavez, but connected 
it to the theory of constitutive power embedded in Rousseau’s Social Contract. 
Rousseau, Mészáros argued, had insisted, rightly, on the fact that the 
legislative power cannot be represented, and must rest directly on the people’s 
sovereignty, expressing the general will. However, Rousseau, in contrast to 
standard interpretations, had argued quite differently with respect to the 
executive power: that it could and must be delegated.” A socialist revolution, 
building on this conception and recognizing the failure of the Soviet model, 
would need to rely on a combination of direct and delegated power controlled 
by the associated producers: going against representative government and the 
separation of the state from the people. It would have to put political 
revolution, and the reabsorption of the state within society, before even 
economic emancipation, creating the cell structure for a socialist revolution. 
The division betweé political and civil society would have to be dissolved 
altogether. “For without the progressive and ultimately complete transfer of 
material reproductive and distributive decision making to the associated 
producers there can be no hope for the members of the postrevolutionary 
community of transforming themselves into the subject of power.” 

Chavez was soon aware of Mészáros’s analysis. Beginning in 2001 with 
the appearance of the Spanish translation of Beyond Capital, Chavez began 
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studying it voraciously, meeting on a number of occasions with Mészáros for 
‘extensive talks. Two strategic elements of Mész4ros’s work were central for 
Chavez. The first of these, as we have seen, was Mészdros’s conception, 
drawn from Marx, of capital as a system of social metabolic reproduction, a 
self-reinforcing, integrated system of complex reproductive relations, which 
could not simply be abolished, but which had to be replaced with an 
alternative organic metabolism, based in communal relations.’ The second 
was Mészdéros’s understanding of the necessary framework of “The 
Communal System and the Law of Value,” which provided the strategic 
foundation for the revolutionary institutionalization of a system of “communal 
social relations,” whereby the population reabsorbed sovereign rule into itself: 
a new kind of communal state or system. Such shifting of power to the people 
was at the same time a way of making the revolution, in Mész4ros’s terms, 
“irreversible,” since the people would defend what was their own.” In the 
Organic Law of the Commune, passed in 2010, those elected by the 
communal assemblies are not representatives, as in bourgeois representative 
democracy, but delegates or spokespeople, voceros.” 

It was in 2005, as a key part of the building of twenty-first century 
socialism, that Chavez, rooting his analysis in Mészaros’s work, began to call 
for the immediate building of a communal economy and state: “The Point of 
Archimedes, this expression taken from the wonderful book of István 
Mészáros, a communal system of production and of consumption—that is 
what we are creating, we know we are building this. We have to create a 
communal system of production and consumption—a new system.... Let us 
remember that Archimedes said: “You give me an intervention point [a point 
on which to stand] and I will move the world.’ This is the point from which to 
move the world today.”*” Such a permanent political revolution was the means 
to the creation of new, creative, socialist human beings able to make their own 
culture, their own economy, their own history, and their own individual and 
collective needs. As Mészáros put it in 2007, in his article “Bolívar and 
Chavez: The Spirit of Radical Determination,” “it remains as true today as it 
was in Bolivar’s time that one cannot envisage the sustainable functioning of 
humanity’s social macrocosm without overcoming the internal antagonisms of 
its microcosms: the adversarial/conflictua! constitutive cells of our society under 
capital’s mode of social metabolic control. For a cohesive and socially viable 
macrocosm is conceivable only on the-basis of the corresponding and humanly 
rewarding constitutive cells of interpersonal relations.” This demanded 
substantive equality in the cell structure of society: the family, community, and 
communal structures.” , 

The goal of twentieth-century socialism initiated by Chavez, as Michael 
Lebowitz has pointed out, was to build “socialism as an organic system.” In 
January 2007, Chavez presented the general economic-social objectives of the 
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Bolivarian socialist revolution by introducing (once again on the basis of 
Mészáros) the notion of “‘the elementary triangle of. socialism’—the 
combjnaton of social property, social production, and satisfaction of social 
needs.” For Lebowitz—who, at Chévez’s request, had played a key 
mediating role in the interpretation of the relevant passages of Mészdros’s 
Beyond Capital in this respect, leading to Chávez’s formulation of the 
elementary triangle of socialism—this represented a crucial theoretical turning 
point: 


Once again, Chavez’s theoretical step can be traced back to Mészdros’s 
Beyond Capital. Drawing upon Marx, Mészáros had argued the necessity 
to understand capitalism as an organic system, a specific combination of 
production-distribution-consumption, in which all the elements coexist . 
simultaneously and ‘support one another. The failure of the socialist 
experiments of the twentieth century, he proposed, occurred because of the 

. failure to go beyond “the vicious circle of the capital relation,” the 
combination of circuits “all intertwined and mutually reinforcing one 
another” that thereby reinforced “the perverse dialectic of the incurably 
wasteful capital system.” In short, the lack of success (or effort) in 
superseding all parts of “the totality of existing reproductive relations” 
meant the failure to go “beyond capital.”*” 


The goal of the creation of a communal system of production and 
exchange required first the formation of communal councils, proposed by 
Chavez in 2005, based on already existing revolutionary developments in this 
area. This was followed-by his promotion of the. larger communes, in 2007— 
. territorial entities large enough to act as the basis of the new communal state. 
In a speech in 2010 entitled “Onward Towards the Communal State!”—the 
same year as the enactment of the Organic Law of the Commune—Chavez 
declared: “Sfmén Rodriguez was right when he said in his American Societies 
in 1828: “You will see that there are two kinds of politics: popular and 
governmental; and that the people are more political than their governments.” > 
He also quoted the Venezuelan revolutionary, Kléber Ramirez, who said in 
1992, in what Chavez called “the purest Robinsonian spint” (referring to the 
ideas of Simén Rodriguez): “The time has come for the communities to 
assume the powers of the state; which will lead administratively to the total 
transformation of the Venezuelan state and socially to the real exercise of 
sovereignty by society through communal powers.” As Chávez himself put it: 
“By socialism we mean unlimited democracy.... From this comes our firm 
conviction that the best and most radically democratic of the options for 
defeating bureaucracy and corruption is the construction of a communal state 
which is able to test an alternative institutional structure at the same time as it 
permanently reinvents itself.... Lets go, with Zamora, Robinson 
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[Rodríguez] and Bolívar, towards a Communal State! Towards 
Socialism!”?! 

Indeed, what was most extraordinary about Ch4vez’s leadership in the 
Bolivarian revolutionary process was that at each new, successive phase over a 
fourteen-year period (during which Venezuela had sixteen nationwide votes), 
he sought to shift more and more power and responsibility to the population, 
encouraging their own self-organization and the invention of new structures 
with which to direct and delegate power from below. Hence the Bolivarian 
Revolution under Chavez's guidance and inspiration relentlessly sought to 
devolve the sovereign power, formerly constituted in the state, transferring it to 
the people themselves. His “Strike at the Helm” speech, insisting on “the: 
commune or nothing,” was an attempt to fulfill the promise of twenty-first 
century socialism by bringing about the most urgent shift: the creation of an 
irreversible socialist revolution. 


Maduro and the Communal State 


In the two years since Chavez's death, the Venezuelan opposition and the 
United States have stepped up the attempts to overturn the democratically 
established Bolivanan Republic through pressures exerted both within and 
without. New presidential elections were held in April 2013, and Nicolas 
Maduro—who as vice president under Chavez became interim president on 
the latter’s death, serving in that capacity for a month—was elected by a slim 
margin. From the moment of Maduro’s ascendance to the presidency, the 
political and economic pressures imposed on Venezuela have been relentless. 
A key factor threatening the Bolivarian Republic has been the 38 percent 
drop in oil prices between June and December 2014, caused by the increased 
supply of oil and natural gas from fracking—together with the decision of 
Saudi Arabia to maintain production rather than support prices and the 
slowdown in economic growth in China and Europe.” The result has been a 
severe economic crisis in Venezuela. The crisis was complicated by the violent 
tactics of the Venezuelan opposition’s “exit now” strategy in spring 2014, 
aimed at bringing down the government, leaving forty-three people dead. The ` 
pressure on the Bolivarian Republic has been further intensified with 
widespread hoarding of imported goods—a form of economic corruption 
introduced by vested interests of the rentier-importer economy, directed at 
thwarting price controls introduced to regulate the growing inflation. In 
addition, food purchased at relatively low prices in Venezuela has been 
transported over the border to sell for higher prices in Colombia. 

Seeing Venezuela as vulnerable, Washington introduced sanctions 
(restricting visas and freezing assets of Venezuelan officials) under the name 
of the “Wenezuela Defense of Human Rights and Civil Society Act of 
2014.” In February 2015 (as the present article was being written), 
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Venezuela thwarted a coup plot against the government, which would have 
taken the combined form of: (1) an economic assault on the country, (2) 
violent, opposition-led demonstrations, (3) the bribing of key officials, and (4) 
a senes of coordinated bombings of government buildings and strategic sites 
throughout the country. The bombings, it was soon discovered, were to be 
carried out by a Brazilian-manufactured Super Tuscano attack aircraft, 
registered to Blackwater Worldwide—pointing to Washington’s involvement 
in the planned coup. Subsequent evidence (including a recorded Skype call) 
revealed that the coup was planned in the United States. On March 3, 
Maduro indicated that a member of the U.S. Embassy in Venezuela had 
met with the opposition, handing over documents related to the preparation of 
the coup.” 

Yet even while these crises and attacks on the Bolivarian Revolution were 
occurring, Maduro’s government was pushing the revolution forward. The key 
slogan of Maduro’s presidential campaign was the “Commune or Nothing!” 
taken from Chavez's “Strike at the Helm” speech. At the time that Chavez 
gave his speech to the ministry of the new revolutionary cycle in October 
2012, there were almost no registered communes—although many were in 
formation (some of which had begun to emerge at the grassroots level as early 
as 2010). By September 2013 there were more than 40,000 registered 
communal councils (some going back to 2006), while the number of 
registered communes had topped a thousand, with substantial political power 
devolving to the emerging communal state.” Despite cutbacks in government 
spending (starting with his own salary), Maduro increased the 2015 budget 
for the communes by 62 percent. He has called the communes “the maximum 
expression of democracy” and “pure socialism.” The goal, he declared at the 
National Communal Economy Conference in February 2014, was not just 
creating the communal state but the communal economy as well: 
“democratizing property, generating new forms of social property such as 
communal ones, is necessary for strengthening participative and protagonistic 
democracy.”” 

` Although the communes are at the heart of the Bolivarian Revolution, 
they do not stand alone. Venezuela has moved forward in promoting .the 
elementary triangle of socialism. The Bolivarian Revolution has thus 
progressed on multiple fronts. Already by 2011, 3.6 million acres of land had 
been expropriated for distribution. By 2010, over 70,000 cooperatives had 
been formed with some 2 million members. At the same time 26,000 
agricultural units had beén developed in the cities and suburbs aimed at food 
security and fodd sovereignty. Socialist workers councils have proliferated. 
“The most successful attempt at a democratization of ownership and 
. administration of the means of production,” Azzellini states, “is the model of 
Enterprises of Communal Social Property (ESPQ), promoted to create local 
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production units and community service enterprises.” These enterprises “arc 
collective property of the communities, which decide on the organizational 
structure of enterprises, the workers incorporated and the eventual use of 
profits.” The Bolivarian state has promoted these collective enterprises since 
2009, and by 2013 there were several thousand.” 

Nevertheless it is the growth of the communes that occupies a central 
place, creating a system of dual power with regional and local governments, 
understood as a process of co-responsibility—but with the stipulation that 
local governments should be “obedient” to the communes and that more and | 
more political power will devolve to the communal state. In September 2014, 
Maduro announced the program called the “Five Big Revolutions”: (1) the 
economic revolution, promoting social production; (2) the knowledge 
revolution, emphasizing education, culture, and science; (3) the social 
missions, crucial to building socialism; (4) the creation of a new democratic 
and communal state, ending “what remains of the bourgeois state”; and (5) 
the “territorial socialism” revolution, requiring the creation of a “new 
ecosocialist model.” 

One of the five “historical objectives” of Venezuela’s present national 
development plan, drawn up by Chavez, is to “contribute to the preservation 
of planetary life and to save the human species.” In May 2014, over a 
thousand Venezuelan environmental organizations met in a conference aimed 
at promoting “ecosocialism.” The primary goal of Bolivarian ecosocialism is 
to emphasize local, sustainable, communal, and diversified production. The 
“ecosocialist model,” Maduro argues, is “not about environmentalism, it’s 
about ecosocialism, environmentalism is not enough.” As Chavez repeatedly 
wamed, it was necessary for Venezuela to break with its dependence on the 
rentier-oil economy. 


Lessons in the Transition to Socialism 


“Transitions from one social order to another,” Paul Sweezy stated, 
“involve the most difficult and profound problems of historical materialism.” 
Such revolutionary historical transitions are never the same, occur over 
protracted periods, with all sorts of forward and backward motions, and arise 
within unique conditions and cultures. Nevertheless, broad conclusions can be 
drawn. The greatest difficulty, Sweezy emphasized, is posed by the fact “that 
the transition to socialism does not, and in the nature of the case cannot, take 
the same course as the transition from feudalism to capitalism.” Bourgeois 
society arose as a kind of alternative cell structure within feudal society, which 
was not immediately threatening or antagonistic to the latter. A “newly 
emergent ensemble of social relations” and with it a new kind of human 
nature, laws, and customs emerged, particularly in the urban centers of feudal 
society. As Sweezy stated: “Bourgeois relations grew up within the framework 
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of feudal society and molded bourgeois human nature over a period of several 
centuries.” This is not possible in the same way with respect to the transition 
of capitalism to socialism. There are no pores in bourgeois society in which 
socialist relations can‘ readily emerge; rather capitalism is an aggressive social 
metabolic system of reproduction that constantly moves to incorporate 
everything within itself.” This is what Mészáros means when he refers to the 
centrifugal tendencies that characterize capital as a system, constantly seeking 
to reproduce its own organic, if alienated, microcosms, integrating this with its 
destructive macrocosm.” 

' Socialist and radical democratic strategies have thus generally focused by 
default on seizing the state and using the state apparatus or constituted power 
as the sole means of instituting socialism. But in the process the revolutionary, 
constituent power becomes first subordinated and then negated. The result is 
a new system of political alienation. The force of the people and the people’s 
sovereignty is lost. Indeed, in Chavez’s analysis, like that of Mészáros, the 
Soviet model of the state, standing above society, perpetuated the necessary 
element (the political alienation enforcing economic alienation) of the capital 
system, even with the formal abolition of capitalism and private ownership. 
The simple replacement of private property by state property (a change in 
social ownership) does not alter the essential relations. Rather, a “withering 
away of the state,” as Marx and Engels contended, is necessary in any 
socialist transition.“ 

This has been the conundrum that all attempts at the transition to 
socialism have faced. The Venezuelan revolution, as a sui generis revolution 
arising out of roots in both Latin American and European revolutionary 
traditions, has sought, as we have seen, to cut this Gordian knot with a sword, 
through the promotion, growing in each new revolutionary cycle, of 
participatory and protagonist democracy, as a constitutive basis for what Marx 
called the absorption of the state by society. At the same time, more and more 
parts of the economy are removed—as Che insisted in his famous “Man and 
Socialism in Cuba” speech—from the domination of the law of value. The 
new social foundation is thus to be increasingly based on communal 
production and exchange—relying om the exchange of use values and of direct 
labor, a new social accountancy." The goal is to produce the communal cell 
structure for an organic socialist metabolism, nurturing new, creative, human- 
social relations, in revolutionary opposition to capitalist class relations: the 
concrete constitutional construction at every level of the collective power of the 
people. 

Whatever the final outcome of Venezuela’s Bolivarian Revolution it has 
forever changed the debate on the transition to socialism, mapping a whole 
new terrain of struggle. The struggle is determined by the endless quest for the 
widest possible human fulfillment, and the satisfaction of people’s own needs. 
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Twenty-first century socialism, Chavez insisted, is the active, relentless pursuit 
of the values always associated with socialism, namely, “love, solidarity, 
equality between men and women and equity among all”—the social 
institutionalization of which becomes possible as the result of a practice that is 
uncompromising and irreversible. “When one sees a people voting for crazy 
things like the construction of Bolivarian socialism or the preservation of the 
planet,” Venezuela’s Minister for Communes, Reinaldo Iturriza, declares, 


“one knows that one is in the presence of a revolution. 
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In these essays, written between 1977 and 1981, the authors assess the results of efforts taken 
to stabilixe the economy after the epochal changes of the carly 1970s, the end of capitalism's 
“golden age,” by attempts to counteract the effects of inflation, debt dependence, speculation, and 
financial instability. ý 

Not burdened by pro-capitalist bias, Sweezy and Magdoff were able to provide sharp insighzs 
inte the workings and breakdowns of the system as well as analysis of causes. Such subjects as the 
instability of the dollar and its effects on the international monetary, crisis, the growth of the 
mammoth debt structure, both nationally and internationally, problems of remdustrialization, lew 
productivity, and low savings, as well as Reaganomics and “supply-side” theory, are all addressed. 

The important introduction ties together the main threads running through the authors’ 
analyses. What emerges is a perception of a deepening sickness of the economic system that bears 
all the symptoms of a disease that will in time prove unresponsive to traditional cures. r 
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Rich? 
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“Marx was before all else a revolutionary. His real mission in life,” noted 
Frederick Engels at Marx’s graveside, “was to contribute in one way or 
another to the overthrow of capitalist society and of the forms of government 
which it had-brought into being, to contribute to the liberation of the present- 
day proletariat.”’ Could the same be said about Marxist economists? That 
they are revolutionaries whose real mission is to contribute to the overthrow of 
capitalism? 

Marxist economists pride themselves on having a-better understanding of 
capitalism than non-Marxists. Theirs is.not the mainstream economics that 
focuses upon how individual behavior tends to ‘generate the best possible 
world (except in the case of the occasional market failure), upon how that 
interaction within the market produces the appropriate rewards to the owners 
.of all factors of production (except when interfered with), which sees 
economic crises as accidents (or as the result of perverse individual behavior), 
or which views capitalism (or, rather, the “free market”) as the end of history. 
In contrast, Marxist economists look at capitalism as a system based upon the 
exploitation of workers—a system that tends to destroy the original sources of 
‘wealth (human beings and nature) and that has an imherent tendency to 
generate crises. : 
` Marxian economics asks the important questions. Its concern is not the 
determination of prices and the behavior of rational individuals in response to 
hypothetical changes. in variables (all other things equal, of course). Rather, 
Marxian economics is a version of systems theory. It asks: what is the nature 
of this particular system, how is it reproduced and how is it not reproduced? 
And, particularly, as Engels indicated, how do we contribute to the overthrow 
of capitalist society and to the liberation of the proletariat? 
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If these are the important questions, though, why is the performance of 
Marxian economics so poor in achieving these goals? Let me suggest that the 
failure of Marxian economics to provide “persuasive alternatives” to 
neoliberalism and the neoclassical economics that underpins, it is not due to its 
exclusion from the capitalist mass media or its marginalization in, if not 
complete exclusion from, the economics departments that train new 
generations to proselytize the logic of capital. There is a better explanation for 
the relative irrelevance of what is called Marxian economics in the midst of 
this grave crisis not of capital but of human beings and nature, those original 
sources of wealth, which capital is destroying. 


Disciples and Theoretical Degeneration 


Judged by their-preoccupations, a simple explanation for the irrelevance of 
Marxist economists is that they are disciples—a species of followers who 
ensure the degeneration of a theory. Commenting upon the disciples of Hegel 
and Ricardo, Marx argued that disintegration of a theory begins when the 
disciples are driven to “explain away” the “often paradoxical relationship of 
this theory to reality”; it begins when, by “crass empiricism,” “phrases in a 
scholastic way,” and “cunning argument,” they attempt to demonstrate that 
the theory is still correct. In short, the disintegration of the theory begins when 
the point of departure is “no longer reality, but the new theoretical form in 
which the master had sublimated it.”? Who could deny the extent to which 
self-identified Marxist economists spend their time trying to prove Marx right? 
Who could deny the presence of “crass empiricism,” scholastic phrases, and 
“cunning argument” whose real point of reference is the theory rather than 
concrete reality? wa 

In short, not only does the focus of Marxist economists ensure the 
irrelevance of the theory at a time when it should be at the center of 
discussions (like the recent studies of inequality) but that the received doctrine 
of Marxian economics itself stagnates. After all, when the point is to defend 
that theory, it is heresy to question its premises and assumptions—even if 
Marx himself questioned them. 

I speak here as such a heretic. Let me identify a few of the problems I see 
in the received doctrine of Marxian economics. Some of these points will be 
familiar to people who have read my books and articles. How much time and 
energy have Marxist economists spent searching for a correct solution to the 
so-called transformation problem, a waste of both time and energy, given that 
Marx clearly described prices as the mere form of value, profits as the form of 
surplus value, and the rate of profit as the form of the rate of surplus value? A 
mystical transformation indeed (if one is talking about a real as opposed to 
logical transformation), from essence to form of essence. 

Similarly, consider how much time has been spent by Marxist economists 
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on the inexorable fall in the rate of profit, when Marx was so clear in 
indicating that the course of the profit rate depended upon the relative rates of 
productivity change in Departments I and II. Or consider all the discussions 
of the development of relative surplus value that are oblivious to the fact that: 
the conclusion that capital is the beneficiary of productivity increases flows 
_ from an assumption, namely that workers are precluded from gaining because 
the standard of necessity is given for a given country and a given era, an 
assumption that Marx intended to relax -in his unwritten book on Wage 
Laber. As I have argued in my book, Beyond Capital, once you remove Ds 
constraint, then the effect of productivity increase, all other things equal, i 
rising real wages.’ 

Of course, if one is to talk about the misadventures of the received doctrine 
of Marxian economics, it would be remiss not to mention the law of value, 
which in this received doctrine amounts to the Ricardian determination of 
relative prices in accordance with quantities of concrete labor. Marx, as we 
should know, entirely rejected this pre-Marxian view and insisted that he had 
solved a riddle not even posed by classical political economy by developing the 
concept of abstract, homogeneous social labor, which is only manifested as 
money. This distinction was absolutely critical, and Marx, indeed, described 
it as one of the most important new parts of the book. 

Because that distinction is not understood, the incantations and 
genuflection to this pillar of Marxian economics, the law of value based upon 
concrete labor, continue. No matter that Marx indicated in 1868 (in response 
to criticisms of his discussion of value) that his discussion of value is simply 
about the “necessity of the distribution of social labour in specific proportions” 
and, in particular, about how a society allocates its, labor among activities 
when there is no visible hand.’ Every child should know (to evoke Marx’s 
language), accordingly, that the law of value is about the invisible hand, that 
is, how a commodity-producing society allocates the labor contained in 
commodities. And, of course, every child should know as well that Marx's 
concept of value does not apply to that labor that is not allocated by the 
market and thus is not represented by money. 

Certainly, there is much more that could be said E all this (not to 
mention, the quotations necessary to support these assertions). However, I 
have said enough to hint at why I view much of the received doctrine as the 
work of disciples who contribute to the degeneration of the theory of “the 
master.” Let me tum, though, to the question of capitalist crisis and its 
supposed link to revolutionary activity. It is an article of faith, one that Marx 
himself expressed in short articles and correspondence, that -the new. 
opportunities for revolution would come with economic crisis. Accordingly, 
Marxian economists: have in large’ part become the chroniclers of capitalist 
economic crisis. Is it coming? Has it come? When did it come? Has it always, 
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been here? The stakes are high for the one who can come up with the correct 
answer. For, as the story of Rumpelstiltskin tells us, if we can only find the 
correct answer, the earth will open up and swallow capitalism. And the 
winner will have thereby demonstrated that he (it is always he) has 
contributed to the overthrow of capitalism. 


The Working Class in Capitalism as an Organic System’ 


But consider the theme of Marx’s Capital. It is essential to recognize that 

Marx analyzed capitalism as an organic system—as a system of reproduction 
in which the premises of capitalism were results of the system itself. That, 

Marx stressed, is the character of every organic system. As he indicated in the 
Grundrisse, in capitalism as developed, “every economic relation presupposes 
every other in its bourgeois economic form, and everything posited is thus also 
a presupposition, this is the case with every organic system.” That is what 
Marx wanted to demonstrate, that the premises of capitalism as an erganic 
system, capital and wage-labor, were also its results. 

Thus, in Chapter 23 of Volume I of Capital, Marx summed up his 
exposition in the preceding chapters by explaining that capitalism is a system 
that contains within itself the conditions for its own reproduction, one which, 
when viewed “as a connected whole, and in the constant flux of its incessant 
renewal,” is understood as “a process of reproduction.” He concluded the 
chapter by stressing that the capitalist process of production “produces and 
reproduces the capital-relation itself; on the one hand the capitalist, on the 


other the wage-labourer.” In short, by producing the essential premises of . 


capitalism.° 
But what does it mean to say ise are results? We see that, in capitalism 
as an organic system, capital is the result of the exploitation of workers. In that 


organic system, capital comes from nowhere else. It is the result of capitalist ` 


domination of workers within the sphere of production, of the realization of 
the latent surplus value contained within commodities through the sale of 
those commodities and of the replacement and expansion of capital consumed 
in the process of production. What is capital? Marx’s clear answer to this 
central question was that capital is al workers’ own product turned against 
them. 


The other premise of capitalist sadia is the wage-laborer. But, it is 


essential to understand that in capitalism as an organic system, wage-laborers . 


do not drop from the sky. Rather, these wage laborers are people who have 
been produced within capitalist relations of production; this second side, the 
human product of capitalist production, is the basis of Marx’s condemnation 
of capitalism. After all, workers are not only exploited within capitalist 
relations. They are also deformed. If we forget this second result of capitalist 
production, as so many do, we will never understand why workers fail te rise 
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up spontaneously when capital enters into one of its many crises. 

Consider the nature of the workers produced by capital. While capital 
develops productive forces to achieve its preconceived goal (the growth of 
profits and capital), Marx pointed out that “all means for the development of 
production” under capitalism “distort the worker into a fragment of a man,” 
degrade the worker, and alienate him or her “from the intellectual 
potentialities of the labour process.” Capital explains the mutilation, the 
impoverishment, the “crippling of body and mind” of the worker “bound 
hand and foot for life to a single specialized operation” that occurs in the 
division of labor characteristic of the capitalist process of manufacturing. But 
did the development of machinery end that crippling of workers? Marx’s 
response was that under capitalist relations these developments completed the 
“separation of the intellectual faculties of the production process from manual 
labour,” thinking and doing become separate and hostile, and “every atom of 
freedom, both in bodily and in intellectual activity” is lost.® 

A particular type of person is produced within capitalism. Producing 
within capitalist relations is what Marx called a process of a “complete 
emptying-out,” “total alienation,” and the “sacrifice of the human end-in-itself 
to an entirely external end.”’ How else then but with money, the true need 
that capitalism creates, can we fill the vacuum? We fill the vacuum of our lives . 
with things; we are driven to consume. Thus, in addition to producing 
_ commodities and capital itself, capitalism produces a fragmented, crippled 

human being, whose enjoyment consists in possessing and consuming 
things—more and more things. Consumerism, in short, is not an accident 
within capitalism. Capital constantly generates new needs for workers and it is 
upon this, Marx noted, that “the contemporary power of capital rests”; in 
short, every new need for capitalist commodities is a new link in the golden 
chain that links workers to capital.’ 

Is it likely, then, that people produced within capitalism can spontaneously 

grasp the nature of this destructive system? On the contrary, the inherent 
` tendency of capital is to produce people who think that there is no alternative. 
Marx was clear that capital as it develops tends to produce the working class it 
needs, workers who treat capitalism as common ‘sense. As he explained in 
Capital: “The advance of capitalist production develops a working class which 
_ by education, tradition and habit looks upon the requirements of that mode of 
production as self-evident natural laws. The organization: of the capitalist 
process of production, once it is fully developed, breaks down all resistance.”"! 

That is strong and unequivocal language. Marx added that capital's 
generation of a reserve army of the unemployed “sets the seal on the 
domination of the capitalist over the worker.”!? With that constant generation 
of a relative surplus population of workers, wages are “confined within limits 
satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social dependence of the 
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worker on the capitalist, which is indispensable, is secured.”'? Accordingly, 
Marx concluded that the capitalist can rely upon the worker’s “dependence on 
capital, which springs from the conditions of production themselves, and is 
guaranteed in perpetuity by them.” l 

Where, then, in Marx’s theoretical opus is there a basis for crises tending 
to produce a revolutionary situation? Isn’t Marx arguing, rather, that “once it 
is fully developed” capitalism “breaks down all resistance”? Doesn’t the 
constant creation of unemployment ensure the “social dependence of the 
worker on the capitalist, which is indispensable”? Once we consider the side 
of the worker, the nature of the worker who is the product of capitalism as an 
organic system, isn’t it clear from Capital that, rather than a tendency for a 
revolutionary outbreak, capitalist crisis weakens workers and their 
organizations? 

Two inferences appear to follow. The first is that workers’ resistance (that 
resistance that breaks down when capital is fully developed) is likely to be 
strongest before capitalism is an organic system, that is, before capitalism has 
succeeded in producing the working class it needs as a premise. Thus, one ~“ 
would expect to see greater worker militancy in the less-developed ‘and 
emerging capitalist countries as workers resist the crippling and deformation 
that real subordination to capital brings. 

A second inference is that worker resistance is likely to be greatest in 
periods of capitalist boom, that is, when the reserve army does not play its 
assigned role. As Michat Kalecki argued in 1943 in his classic essay on the 
“Political Aspects of Full Employment,” in a period of full employment, 
workplace discipline and political stability decline because workers tend to 
“get out of hand”: “Indeed, under a regime of permanent full ace 
‘the sack’ would cease to play its role as a disciplinary measure: The social 
position of the boss would be undermined and the self-assurance and class 
consciousness of the working class would grow.”"?, 

Add to these inferences more recent developments: the way in which 
globalized capitalism, rather than concentrating workers in particular 
workplaces, tends to decentralize, disunite, and disorganize workers, plus the 
way in which the constant pressure of consumer debt affects the militancy of 
workers. Add all this up and it suggests that the prospects of building a 
socialist alternative once capitalism is fully developed are not very high. Is 
there no escape from this sobering conclusion? 


Building On and Transcending the Moral Economy of the Working Class 


‘ Central to much of my work has been the conclusion that Marx’s Capital 
provides a powerful answer to the question of what capital is, but that it does 
not really consider capitalism as a whole (or, indeed, develop fully capitalism 
as an organic system). It does not because it does not develop the side of the 
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workers as subjects, subjects who struggle for their own goals. At its core, that 
goal is what Marx referred to in Capital as “the workers own need for 
development.” Indeed, the one-sidedness of Capital is most obvious when we 
recognize that it does not examine wage struggles (precluded by the 
assumption of a constant standard of necessity) or the essential requirement of 
capital (once we relax that assumption) that it divide and separate workers in 
order to capture relative surplus value. 

When we focus upon the side of workers, we recognize that they are more 
‘than merely the products and results of capital. Their specific relation to 
capital within capitalist relations of production does not exhaust their nature. 
They exist within many relations—families, communities, and nations—and 
they interact with other workers. Through all their activities within these 
relations, through all their struggles to satisfy their need for development, they 
produce themselves. 

Certainly, the workers’ place within capitalist relations of roducion i is 
critical because of the way that functioning within that relation shapes and 
deforms them. However, the worker experiences that relation differently than 
. ‘does the capitalist. Whereas for the capitalist, exploitation, understood by him 
as the profitable employment of the worker, is essential for his existence as‘ 
capitalist, the worker experiences exploitation as inadequate income relative to }f 
needs and considers the resulting inequality unfair and unjust. Similarly, 
whereas for the capitalist, workplace discipline and top-down organization a 
viewed as rational, the worker experiences these as despotism and unfreedom 
and wants little more than to reduce her workday in length and intensity to an 
absolute minimum. 

“A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” a fair distribution of income, 
time, and energy for one’s self—all these are forms that “the worker’s own 
need for development” takes. And that need for human development—a need 
that capital so clearly thwarts—goes well beyond what occurs in particular 
workplaces. It, indeed, goes beyond a specific and direct relation to capital. Its 
traces can be found, for example, at any given point in particular norms of 
health (including the desire for a healthy environment), education, and 
housing that are viewed as fair and just and that workers will struggle to 
maintain: 

All these existing norms constitute the moral economy “a the working class. 
Characteristic of that moral economy is that workers tend to -struggle 
individually or collectively against what they perceive as violations of those 
accepted norms of fairness and justice. In short, workers do struggle. But they 
‘do so within limits: as long as they look upon capital’ s requirements as “self- 
evident natural laws,” then faced with capitalist crisis, workers will sooner or 
later act to ensure the conditions for the expanded reproduction of capital. 
Nevertheless, insofar as they do struggle, workers produce themselves 
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differently; that is, as Marx indicated, they prevent themselves “from 
becoming apathetic, thoughtless, more or less well-fed instruments of 
production.” Thus, workers’ struggles based upon their sense of fairness are 
also an essential part of producing the workers who face capital. Those 
workers are the result of more than j just the side of capital. 

But, as | argued in my recent article on “fairness” in Studies in Political 
Economy, equally characteristic of the moral economy of the working class is 
that its reference point is the past—its struggles tend to be defensive.'® When 
workers struggle against austerity and neoliberal economic policies, their 
concept of “fairness” may involve simply an implicit hope to retum to the days 
of a “good” capitalism: Although the basis of their spontaneous activity, the 
moral economy of the working class does not go beneath the surface and, 
accordingly, cannot identify the underlying factors that produce and sustain 
particular norms. And the result (which was apparent in the case of E. P. 
Thompson’s eighteenth-century crowd, the working class in developed 
capitalism from the 1970s on and the working class in “real socialism”) is that: 
those norms can be violated successfully and (through a process of adaptive 
expectations) new, lower norms are enforced and become accepted.” 

But recognition of the limitations of moral economy does not mean we 
should take comfort instead in the immaculate Abstract Proletariat. Rather 
than beginning with abstract concepts of the proletariat, the starting point 
must be real people with particular ideas and concepts. Accordingly, | 
proposed in the Studies in Political Economy article that for revolutionaries 
who would help to put an end to existing structures of exploitation and 
deformation, it is essential to recognize the importance of the moral economy 
of the working class but to go beyond it to the political economy of ‘the 
working class. 

Given that the people produced within capitalist relations tend to view 
capital’s requirements as self-evident, as common sense, the spontaneous 
struggles rooted in the moral economy will never be successful in going beyond 
capitalism. That is why one obligation of revolutionaries is to do what Marx 
attempted, namely to demonstrate how those violations of the moral economy 
are inherent in the nature of capital, how capitalism destroys human beings 
and nature, and how the crises affecting the lives of workers are not accidents. 
In short, to convince workers to replace the conservative banner of moral 
economy with the revolutionary banner of “abolish capitalism!”—and, further, 
to build the political instruments that can facilitate this. 

However, by itself, demonstrations of the nature of capitalism are not 
sufficient to convince people that there is an alternative. To move people to 
struggle to change the system, it is essential to articulate what is,implicit in 
current struggles in order to show how these contain within them the elements 
of a new society. That means there must be a vision that looks forward. To 
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struggle against a situation ir. which workers “by education, tradition and 
habit” look upon capital’s needs “as self-evident natural laws,” we must 
. struggle for an alternative common sense. 


i Marxism’s Lost Core 


For the political economy of the working class, that vision is what Marx 
called the “inverse situation” oriented to “the workers own need for 
development,” that is, a society based upon the goal of human development. 
That inverse situation is the hidden premise of Marx’s Capital. Permeating 
Marx’s book is the need to invert the capitalist inversion, this “inversion, 
indeed this distortion, which is peculiar to and characteristic of capitalist 
production.”'® In short, as I stressed in The Socialist Alternative: Real 
Human Development, the centrality of the worker’s own need for development 
should be at the core of the struggle to build the socialist alternative. Indeed, 
human development is “Marxism’s Lost Core.” 

With a concept of socialism as an organic chia President Hugo 
Chavez of Venezuela called the elementary triangle of socialism: (1) social 
ownership of the’ means of production, (2) social production organized by 
` workers, and (3) the satisfaction of social needs and purposes—we can show 

how current struggles:and aspirations are linked to the vision of a socialist 
society. What this means is a society focused upon equality (in the absence of 
the private ownership of the products of past social labor), upon the 
development of human capacities (where there is protagonism in all our 
productive activities), and upon solidarity and community (where our mutual 
dependence is not that of indifferent commodity producers in a market). 
These are elements upon which to build a new common sense, one that 
recognizes the importance of struggling for a society in which the condition for 
the free development of each is the free development of all. 

You don’t need to be a Marxist economist to do this. Indeed, given the 
entry requirements for the club of Marxist economists, it may be better if you 
are not. However, if Marxist economists abandon the practice of functioning 
as disciples who must prove the master right, we can make significant 
contributions by focusing upon Marxism’s lost core, human development. We 
can engage directly in the Battle of Ideas by challenging the assumptions and 

“fallacies of mainstream economics by contrasting the dynamics of human 
development in society to the atomistic statics of nedclassical economics. Why, 
in short, aren’t we doing what Marx did i in relation to the mainstream 
economics of his ime? 

Further, we can focus upon the health sf the working class aa than 
exclusively upon the health of capital by developing the theory and measures 
of human development, including explicit consideration of the crippling effects 

_ of producing under capitalist relations. By doing so, we can challenge the 
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liberal advocates’ of human development who accept the logic of capital and 
whose implicit goal is a more fair capitalism that focuses upon the removal of 
particular barriers to human development rather than the removal of the 
principal barrier, capitalism itself. That challenge is long overdue. 

These are just a few contributions that Marxist economists can make if we 
assume the responsibility to put the weapon of theory in the hands of the 
working class and revolutionary activists. If we do that, we demonstrate that 
our real mission (as that of Marx) is to “contribute...to the overthrow of 
capitalist society” and to “contribute to the liberation of the modem 
proletariat.” 
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On the Legacy of the International 
Working Men’s Association after 150 
Years 


Marcello Musto interviewed by 
Vesa Oittinen 


The International Working Men’s Association (TWMA), nowadays better 
known as the First International, was founded in London in September 1864. 
Despite the importance of the event, there has not been much attention to its 
150th anniversary. To an extent, this reflects the situation of the present day, 
with the hegemony of-neoliberal politics and, conversely, the weakness of the 
left, that does not seem to be interested in its own history and the lessons that 
might be extracted from past experiences. 


Luckily, there are exceptions. Marcello Musto, an assistant professor of 
sociology at York University in Toronto, has contributed to two important 
presentations of the experience of the First International. Besides the book The 
International after 150 Years: Labour Versus Capital, Then and Now 
(Routledge, 2015), which has also been published as a special issue of 
Socialism and Democracy, he has also edited the first English-language 
anthology on the IWMA, Workers Unite! The International 150 Years Later 
(Bloomsbury, 20/4), which was published simultaneously in Portuguese and 
Italian. lt contains eighty documents arid resolutions from the period of the two 
decade$ the International was active. Many of these texts are drafted by workers 
thernselves collectively. Less than half of them are written by Marx or Engels, 
but they, too, are based on discussions of the General Council of the 
International. By presenting these original documents, the book provides a 
fascinating introduction to the first steps of the autonomous organization of the 
workers: what it was like and what kind of learning processes they went 


VESA OITTINEN is Research Chief at the Aleksanten Institute. University of Helsinki, 
Finland. His latest publications are Dialectics of the Ideal: Evald Myenkov and Creative Soviet 
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through. The experiences of the First International are again relevant in the 
present epoch of globalization, which resembles the last decades ‘of the 
nineteenth century, also characterized by hectic growth of the world market. 


VESA OMTINEN (VO): - -You are known as a Marx scholar. But now you 
have published, on the occasion of the 150th anniversary, a book about the 
International, where Marx seems to play, if not a walk-on, only minor role. 
The book you have edited consists of documents, addresses, and resolutions 
that have been drawn up collectively and published in the name of the entire 
body of the International or by different worker’s organizations. So the 
International was not a “creation of Marx,” as is often said? 

MARCELLO Musto (MM): No, contrary to one of the myths of Marxism- 
Leninism, the International Working Men’s Association (from now on, the 
“International”) was not a “creation of Marx.” Contrary to later fantasies that 
pictured Marx as the founder of the International, he was not even among the 
organizers of the meeting that took place at St. Martin’s Hall on September 
28, 1864. On that occasion, he sat “in a non-speaking capacity on the 
platform,” as he recalled in a letter to his friend Engels. 

The International was much more than a “creation” of a single 
individual—even though this individual was Karl Marx. It was a vast social 
and political movement for the emancipation of the working classes. And a 
movement whose fundamental rule (and distinction with previous 
organizations) was—and-we should never forget this point—“that the 
emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by the worming classes 
themselves.” 

But I have argued that Marx played a minor role only with the foundation 
of the International, not for the whole life of the organization! Marx 
immediately grasped the potential in the now famous event of St. Martin’s 
Hall and worked hard to erisure that the new organization successfully carried 
out its mission. Thanks to the prestige attached to his name—but, again, at 
the time only in restricted circles (the representation of Marx as a god is 
something that was created decades later)—he was appointed to the thirty- 


four-member standing committee, where he soon gained sufficient trust to be 


given the task of writing the Inaugural Address and the Provisional Statutes of 
the International. In these fundamental texts, as in many others that followed, 
Marx drew on the best ideas of the various components of the International, 
_while at the same time eliminating corporate inclinations and sectarian tones. 
He firmly linked economic and political struggle to each other, and made 
international thinking and international action an irreversible choice. ~ 
VO: To uphold a unity between so different elements must have been 
quite a task? 
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MM: Yes, I want to be clear on this issue. The maintenance of unity was 
grueling at times, especially as Marx’s anti-capitalism was never the dominant 
political position within the organization (until 1868—once again despite the 
myth that has surrounded this organization for decades); the majority of the 
components of the International were quite moderate. 

To secure cohabitation of all the ideological tendencies and political 
currents that existed in the organization at the time, around a program so 
distant from the approaches with which each had started out, was Marx’s 
great accomplishment. His political talents enabled him to reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable, ensuring that the International did not swiftly follow 
the many previous workers’ associations down the path to oblivion. It was 
Marx who gave a clear purpose to the International, and Marx too who | 
achieved a non-exclusionary, yet firmly class-based, political program that won 
it-a mass character beyond all sectarianism. 

. The political soul of its General Council was always Marz: he drafted all 
its main resolutions and prepared all its congress reports. He was “the right + 
man in the right place,” as the German member of the IWMA’s General 
Council, Johann Georg Eccarius, once put it. 

In my Introduction to the volume, | stressed that it was mainly thanks to 


Marx’s capacities that the International developed its function. of political 


synthesis, unifying the various national contexts in a project of common 
struggle. But the International was, first of all, the workers’ mobilizations in 
that period, not the “creation of a philosopher.” 

Beside the fundamental contribution of Marx, who changed the initial 
moderate political strategy of the organization into a coherent anti-capitalist yi 
platform, the achievements of the IWMA mirrored those of the labor 
movement of the time. The IWMA should not be considered as the 
arithmetic sum of the various sectarian groups, fighting each other to impose 
their ideas in the organization (although this was sometimes true, if we look at 
the story of the congresses). Workers’ struggles played a big role in the 
definition of the political. program of the IWMA, the basic condition of which 
was to preserve its internal equilibrium. 

I'll give some examples. Some significant components of the WMA (the 
majority of the French and the founders of the German Social Democratic 
Party) were, at the beginning, against the strike as a weapon of struggle. But, 
from late 1866 on, strikes intensified in many European countries, and their 
proliferation and positive results for workers convinced all the tendencies of 


` the IWMA of the fact that strikes were a fundamental instrument of struggle. 


The contnbution of real-life men and women, who brought capitalist 
production to a halt to demand their rights and social justice, shifted the 
balance of forces in the International and, more significantly, in society as a 
whole. A similar example could be made regarding the participation of the 
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labor movement in politics. Many idana of the IWMA were opposed to 
that possibility, arguing’ that workers should only fight, for socioeconomic 
improvements (and not in the political arena). Surely Marx contributed to 
that big step, but it was thanks to the Paris Commune that the IWMA, first, 
and the labor movement, more generally, realized that they had to create 
durable and well-organized forms of. politi association, in order to bettert 
fight against capitalism. : 
From these“two examples, it can ae seen that some of the important 
political turning points of the WMA. were the result of concrete mobilizationd 
of workers, more than purely ideological battles among the various tendencies 
of the organization. ~ 

VO: So Marx had, after all, a FEN impact on the International? And 
do you see any influence of Marx’s practical work in the International and 
amongst the workers in his theoretical work? He was,. after all, simultaneously 
putting his hand on Capital, whose-first volume was published in 1867.. >. 

MM: Absolutely! But-I believe we can say that also the International had 
a very positive impact on Marx, not only Marx on the International. Between 
1864 and 1872, being completely and directly-involved in workers’ struggles, 
Marx was stimulated to develop and sometimes revise his ideas, to’ put old 
certainties up for discussion and ask himself new questions, and in particular 
' to sharpen his critique of capitalism by drawing the broad outlines of a 
‘communist society. The orthodox Soviet view of Marx’s role inthe 

International, according to which he mechanically applied to the stage of 
history a political theory he had already forged in the confines of his study, is 
thus totally divorced from reality. 

This is my position. I don’t see any contradictions between considering the 
International for what it was (a big organization to which more than 150,000 
workers were affiliated) and giving credit to Marx. On the contrary, in my 
opinion, among other things, this is the position that also gives more justice to 

~ Marx's intelligence. 

VO: Might one thus say that the Interiasanel was a “collective 
. intellectual” in the sense of Gramsci? 

MM: We can definitely use this expression. Goan: conception of 
“collective intellectual” is strictly related to the twentieth-century political 
party. But the International is an excellent example of the bond and political 
. connection between masses and leading members (in its case, the General 
Council), or, in Gramsci’s terms, of compartecipazione attiva e consapevole 
‘(active and conscious sharing). We must, however, remain clear that this link 
was weak much of the time, for the instable and volatile organization that 
workers had at the time. 

VO: However, the First International existed for a relatively short span of 
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time, from 1864 to 1877. Was it thus a failure? The prevalent view is that 
the WMA broke down because of insoluble contradictions between different 
currents and nationalities. 

MM: The end of the: International was ‘surely accelerated by political 
conflicts and also some personal issues among its leaders. But it would be a` 
very idealistic way of.writing history, if one would argue that the crisis of the 
International was due ’to the clash between Marx and Bakunin. Rather, it was 
the changes taking place in the world around it that rendered the International 
obsolete. The growth and transformation of the organizations of the workers’ 
movement, the strengthening of. the nation-state as a result of Italian and 
German unification, the expansion of the International in countries like Spain 
and Italy (where the economic and social conditions were very different from . 
those in Britain or France), the repression following the Paris Commune: all 
these factors together made the original configuration of the International 
inappropriate to the new times. ` 

Moreover, to respond to the first part of your question, it was not at all a 
failure. On the contrary, even though the International lasted for only few 
years, thanks to its activity workers were able to: (1) gain a clearer 
understanding of the: mechanisms of the capitalist mode of production; (2) 
become more aware of their own strength; and (3) develop new and more}. 
advanced forms of struggle for their rights and interests. I think that its ` 
revolutionary message proved extraordinarily fertile, producing results over 
time much greater than those achieved during its existence—that’ s why the 
actual length of its life doés not really matter. 

Another point ta keep in mind is that, despite all the difficulties,bound up 
“with a diversity of nationalities, languages, and political cultures, ‘the 
International managed to achieve unity and coordination across a wide range 
of organizations and spontaneous struggles. Its greatest merit was to 
demonstrate the crucial importance of class solidarity and international 
cooperation. 

The International helped workers to grasp that the emancipation of labor 
could not be won in a single country but was a global objective. It also spread 
an awareness in their ranks that they had to achieve the goal themselves, 
through their own capacity for organization, rather than by delegating it to - 
some other force; and that—here Marx’s theoretical contribution was \\ 
fundamental—it was essential to overcome the limits of the capitalist system | 
itself, since improvements within it, though necessary to pursue, would never 
eliminate exploitation and social injustice. 

I wish we could have something similar today! But, of course, it is not 
merely a question of political organization. 

VO: In writing down his Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx pointed to 
the experience of the. International and could state that the program of the 
German Social Democrats was in some respects a step back from the level 
already ‘reached by the International. The German socialists were heavily 
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influenced by Lassalle, but his ss do not seem to have had much influence 
on the International. 

MM: Yes, it is true. In the end, the program of the International was 
coherently anti-capitalist, while the Gotha program of 1875 was a confused 
mix of Lassalleanism and the limited Marxism of ‘Liebknecht. But there i is | 
much more to say about the role played (or perhaps better to say “non- 
played”) by German social democrats in the International. 

The General Association of German Workers, the first workers’ party in 
history, was founded in 1863 and led by Lassalle’s disciple Johann Baptist 
von Schweitzer; it never affiliated to the International but orbited around it, 
was hostile to trade unionism, and conceived of political action in rigidly 
national terms. It followed a‘line of ambivalent dialogue with Otto von 
Bismarck and showed little or no interest in the International during the early 
years of its existence; this indifference was shared by Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
who led the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany, despite his 
political proximity to Marx. 

Despite the’ existence of two political organizations of the workers’ 
movement, there was little enthusiasm for the International and few requests to 
affiliate to it. During its first three years, German militants virtually ignored its 
existence, fearing persecution at the hands of the authorities. But the picture 
changed somewhat after 1868, as the fame and successes of the International 
multiplied across Europe. From that point on, both of the rival parties aspired 
to represent its German wing. In the. struggle against the Lassalleans, 
Liebknecht tried to play on the closeness of his organization to Marx’s 
positions, but the affiliation of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of 
Germany to the International was more formal (or “purely platonic,” as 
Engels put it) than real, with a minimal material and ideological commitment. 
Of the 10,000 or so members registered within a year of its foundation, only a 
few hundred joined the International on an individual basis (a procedure 
allowed under the Prussian Combination Laws). The weak internationalism 
of the Germans therefore weighed more heavily than any legal aspects, and it 
declined still further in the second half of 1870 as the movement became more 
preoccupied with.internal matters. 

VO: And what about Bakunin? It has been said that Marx and Engels 
tried to impose authoritarian ideas on, the organization of the International. 
You seem, however, to evaluate Bakunin’s role more positively than the 
received Marxist-Leninist historiography\used to do. 

MM: That is anarchist propaganda.| If there was an authoritarian culture y 
in the International it was that of Bakunin. Marx and Engels, or other leaders ` 
of the International (including Bakunin{ of course) tried to make their ideas ' 
hegemonic. But there is nothing strange With that. After the Pans Commune, — 
for example, Marx wanted to create fdinabie and well-organized forms of 
political association in every country where the International existed because 
he believed that the struggle should have expanded from the economic sphere 
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to the political sphere (the conquest T power in order to better fight 
capitalism), not—obviously—because he was an authoritarian! . 

At the same time, one cannot say that Bakunin was not a soeialist. 
Although he had in common with Proudhon an intransigent opposition to any 
form of political authority, especially in the direct form of the state, it would be 
quite wrong to tar him with the same brush as Proudhonian mutualists. 
Whereas the latter had in effect abstained from all political activity, which 
weighed heavily on the early years of the International, the autonomists fought 
for “a politics of social revolution, the destruction of bourgeois politics and the 
state.” It should be recognized that they were among the revolutionary 
components of the International, and that they offered an interesting critical 
contribution on the questions of political power, the State, and bureaucracy. 

VO: The age when the International was active, was also an era of 
globalization on a scale not previousiv experienced. Today we live in an 
analogous era, with ever-accelerating slobalization processes, but we do not 
have an International. Do you think such an organization is again needed, or 
are there other ways and possibilities for resistance to capital? 

MM: The [50th anniversary of the International, on the contrary, takes 
place in a very different context. The world of labor has suffered an epochal 
defeat and is in the midst of a deep crisis. After a long period of neoliberal 
policies almost everywhere in the world, the system against which workers 
fought, and had won important victories, has returned to become more 
exploitative. Decades of assault on the nghts of workers have compelled labor 
organizations to seek new ways forward, to discover avenues of collaboration 
and solidarity that can again make gains against the enormous power ol 
globalized capital. As before, workers must discover how to turn the power ol 
their numbers and commitment into a force that will realize for. them 
substantial social and economic benefits. The lessons of the International can 
help to reverse the trend, although the political forms of organization has to be 
partly reinvented, as we cannot imagine to reproduce a scheme used 150 
years ago. v 

Major political and economic shifts have succeeded one another over the 
past twenty-five years: the collapse of the Soviet bloc; the rise to prominence 
of ecological issues; social changes generated by globalization; and one of the 
biggest economic crises of capitalism in history that, according to International 
Labour Organization figures, has added another 27 million unemployed since 
2008 to bring the global total to more than 200 million. Moreover, labor 
market “reforms” (a term that, with the time, has changed its original 
progressive meaning), that have introduced, year after year, more “flexibility” 
and easier termination of workers. have created. deeper inequalities—not 
supposed improvements in terms of jobs. The current atuation of many 
European countries, with alarming rates of unemployment, is paradigmatic ol 
this failure. 


Nevertheless, the global protest movements that have recently been active 
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in most parts of the world have distinguished themselves so far by the very 
general character of their demand for social equality, without giving sufficient 
thought to the new problems and radical changes in the world of work. 
Indeed, in a slightly earlier period, a number of authors had put forward the 
thesis that the “end of work” was in sight. In this way, labor, having been a _ 
key protagonist throughout the twentieth century, increasingly has become a 
weak and secondary player, with unions finding it more difficult to represent 
and organize younger or migrant workers, in an ever more flexible labor 
market, where jobs are insecure and increasingly stripped of rights. - : 

Yet, if capitalist globalization has weakened the labor movement, it has 
also, in many ways, opened new avenues through increased capacity for 
communication, that may facilitate workers’ international cooperation and 
solidarity. With the recent crisis of capitalism—which has sharpened more 
than before the division between capital and labor—the political legacy of the 
organization founded in. London in 1864 has regained profound relevance, 
and its lessons are today more timely than ever. 


Kand 
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mobility in the OECD [Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development] — you know, rich countnes. If you look at OECD measures of 
social justice — accessibility to health care, obvious measures — the United 
States ranks near the bottom, I think right next to Turkey. These are serious 
attacks on what’s called the American dream. It’s still the richest and most 
powerful country in world, there are extraordinary advantages. In many 
respects, it’s the most free country in the world, as I’ve already mentioned. 

So there's plenty: of positive aspects, but it’s.a very serious decline. In a 
` even American democracy ~ which is presented as a model to the world ~ 
very remote from democracy. In fact, that’s one of the major topics = 
academic social-political science, the study of relation between public opinion 
and public policy, which is pretty easy to study. You see the policy, there’s 
extensive polling, you know what people’s opinions are. And basically most of 
the population is disenfranchised. Their. representatives pay no attention to’ 
their opinion. That’s roughly the lowest three-quarters on the bottom of the 
. income scale. Move up the scale, you get a little more influence. At the top, 
essentially policy is made. That’s plutocracy, not democracy. 

Democracy functions formally: you're free, I’m free, anyone’s free to 
express their opinions. | can vote any way I like in the coming election. If I feel 
like voting Green [Party], I can vote Green. There’s not going to be very 
much fraud, it’s: mostly honest. So the formal trappings of democracy do exist, 
which is not a small point. But the functioning of democracy has very severely ` 


declined. 


a 
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The Nonprofit-Corporate Complex 
An Integral Component and Driving Force of 
Imperialism in the Phase of Monopoly. Finance 
Capitalism 


Efe Can Gürcan 


According to Michat Kalecki, the imperialist system of the Keynesian era 
rested on a triangular structire that: was composed of (a) state-financed 
military production (.e., the military-corporate complex, often called the 
“military-industrial complex”), (b) .media propaganda (media-corporate 
complex), and (c} a putative full-employment/welfare-oriented superstructure 
(Keynesianism) underpinned by the war machine, serving to justify it.' 
Building on Kalecki’s work, John Bellamy Foster, Hannah Holleman, and 
Robert W. McChesney provided an updated version of the theory of 
imperialism of the monopoly-capital tradition by laying emphasis on the 
primary role of the above tnangle in the restructuring and preservation of the 
contemporary imperialist system.” Expanding on their work, I argue that one 

_ of the most significant changes in the triangular structure of contemporary 
imperialism is in its third pillar, particularly with the abandonment of the 
welfare-oriented paradigm and the. adoption of the neoliberal globalization 
project. 

Here the questions are: What has filled the empty place left by the demise 
of full-employment/welfare-oriented Keynesianism? How has it been possible 
to sustain such an imperialist system that fails to address the problems of 
unemployment and declining standards of living? How does the implicit 
threat posed by globalization reinforce a new neoliberal dialectic of militarism 
accompanied by accumulation by dispossession? 

The first part of this article presents the imperialism theory of the 
monopoly-capital school and provides a short discussion regarding the recent 
metamorphosis of imperialism under financialization and _neoliberalization. 
The second part offers a theoretical'and empirical analysis of the development 
of the nonprofit-corporate complex as an integral component and driving force 
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of contemporary neoliberal imperialism. 


The Metamorphosis of Monopoly Capital and the Restructuring of the 
Triangular Structure of Imperialism 


It is useful to distinguish between two turning points in the post-Second 
. World War impenalist system, each with roots in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. The first was the decline of British hegemony over the 
capitalist world economy and the ascendancy of the United States, 
particularly following the Second World War.’ The rise of U.S. hegemony 
coincided with the establishment of the Bretton Woods institutions: the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the International 
Monetary Fund (MF), and the World Bank. Also using militaristic means 
and strategies, the United States prioritized the opening up of investment 
opportunities for U.S. corporations by facilitating their access to natural 
resources in the world economy. In other words, the hegemonic and military 
tools of U.S. imperialism have been used to increase the ‘international 
competitiveness and profits of U.S. monopoly capital.’ 

The second turning point was the financialization and neoliberalization of 
the world economy, which gained steam in the 1980s under the leadership of 
the United States.” Theorists of monopoly capitalism argue that the general 
economic tendency of late capitalism leans toward stagnation, chiefly because 
of a shortage of profitable investment opportunities. Due to the slowing down 
of economic growth ‘throughout the 1970s, financialization and 
neoliberalism—the latter as the political counterpart of the former—emerged 
as partial solutions to late capitalism’s stagnation problem..Control over the 
economy shifted from corporate boards to financial markets, which made the 
world economy increasingly dependent on financial bubbles. Financialization, 
the speculative expansion of debt in relation to the economy as a whole, was 
increasingly institutionalized as a way of amassing wealth and indirectly 
spurring capital accumulation. Yet financialization is not in itself able zo 
overcome the stagnation tendency, and overlays new contradictions on top of 
the underlying problem of overaccumulation. As Foster and Fred Magdoff 
demonstrate, financialization has not altered the real essence of the system at 
this stage, which manifests itself in the growth of monopoly capitalism as the 
dominant form of capital. The result is simply a new hybrid system of 
. monopoly-finance capital.® 

The theory of monopoly capitalism places a strong emphasis on the fact 
that impenalism—the system in its full global dimensions—constitutes a 
historical/structural formation that transcends the individual policies of certain 
states or the personality of policymakers.’ Drawing on Kalecki’s work, Foster, 
Holleman, and McChesney argued that the historically embedded structure of 
the imperialist system rested on three key and complementary pillars that 
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allowed monopoly capital to retain and enhance control over raw materials 
and. labor in peripheral areas and to. generate surplus-absorption 
opportunities: the military-corporate complex, media-corporate complex, and 
the Keynesian employment/welfare state. 

‘As far as the military-corporate complex is concerned, Foster, Holleman, 
and McChesney pointed out that U.S. military spending is greater than that 
of any other country or group of countries. Between.2001 and 2007, U.S. 
national defense spending soared by 60 percent in real dollar terms, reaching 
a level of $553 billion (in acknowledged military spending), while today it has 
risen to more than a trillion dollars.’ This is a chief indicator of the extent to 
which military and corporate sectors are intertwined within the U.S. state and 
economy. 

To further complement this analysis, I suggest. it is useful to distinguish 
between three main factors that lead to the formation and consolidation of the 
military-corporate complex: (a) the desire of U.S. monopoly capital to achieve 
world domination, (b) the scientific and technical revolution of the post- 
Second World War era that enhanced military production, and (c) the 
growing coalescence of U.S. monopoly capital and state elites.'° - 

It is equally important to recognize two major complications caused by the 
aforementioned factors. First, to the extent that the military-corporate complex 
tends to be technologically intensive, it loses its employment stimulating effect. 
Second, following the disappearance of the USSR, the United States, as the 
sole remaining superpower has resorted to more naked, militarist and 
imperialist strategies in areas formerly within or near the Soviet sphere of 
influence. This aggressive recourse to militarism and war to extend 
geopolitical control can be seen as an attempt to check the decline of the 
global hegemony of the United States in the economic sphere. It can thus be 
readily perceived as a new imperial project in which the United States is 
seeking to use military power, the financial supremacy of the dollar, and other 
means (such as neoliberal policy and trade negotiations) to once again 
enhance its economic hegemony.'! ` 

 Todäy’s military-corporate complex is an institutionalized reality inherent 
in capitalism’s own development and the particular political-economic context 
by which capitalism is shaped.'? According to Istvan Mészáros, the military 
aspects of today’s imperialism are one of the most crucial components of 
monopoly capitalism. Considering the current state of military technology: 


We have entered the most dangerous phase of imperialism in all history. 
For what is at stake today is not the control of a particular part of the 
planet, but the control of its totality by one hegemonic economic and 
military superpower, with all means—even the most extreme authoritarian ` 
and, if needed, violent military ones. This is what the ultimate rationality 
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of globally developed capital requires. '? 










As for the media-corporate complex, Foster, Hollent and McChesney” -~ fj 
contend that U.S. corporate-imperial media is a ea a pumas A 
beneficiaries of the U.S.-led neoliberal globalization: AD o 
outside the United States soar and as the government itself [éfR&xguppor 
media monopolies iri trade deals and intellectual property agreements. The 
essential role of the media-corporate complex consists of the depoliticization of 
the masses as well-as the provision of ideological support for the U. S. war 
machine through all sorts of propaganda. '* 

As Peter Philips remarks, the U.S. media industry is being increasingly 
centralized and monopolized by less than a dozen media corporations that 
dominate the worldwide flow of news. The board members of the largest 
eleven media corporations in the United States (a total of 155 people) are 
intertwined with the top echelons of monopoly-finance capital, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and other key sectors of the state apparatus. To the 
extent that the media is being increasingly monopolized—which the growth of 
the Internet has only accelerated—entertainment and news services are being 
intertwined to multiply profits of these global corporations at unseen levels, as 
perfectly exemplified in the case of Time Warner Ine., one of the world’s 
largest media conglomerates, whose reach includes television and film 
production, publishing, and cable channel services.’* As such, the media- 
corporate complex expresses itself most clearly i in the extensive use of media 
during such “humanitarian” wars of aggression as NATO's war against . 
Yugoslavia, in the course of which Serbs were stigmatized and then assaulted, 
and the Iraq Wars, the most widely televised (and media-sanitized) wars in 
history. The media-corporate complex is also playing a role in weakening the 
so-called “rogue states” such as Venezuela and Cuba. 

The eradication of Keynesian strategies (i.e., retreat of the state from 
civilian-employment promotion) and the insertion of neoliberalism into the 
imperialist agenda paved the way for the weakening of state autonomy vis-a-vis 
monopoly capitalism. The space left by the elimination of Keynesian state 
policy is thereby filled by a neoliberal development paradigm that brings to the 
forefronf the nonprofit sector as a site for social engineering and the 
financialization of wider social spheres. Accordingly, a nonprofit-corporate 
complex (based in international non-governmental organizations, NGOs) 
dominating an array of social services, many of which were performed by the 
state in the past, emerged as the third pillar of the triangular structure of 
- contemporary imperialism during the 1980s. It represents a kind of “Third 
Way” on the part of capital that privatizes state functions and occupies key 
strategic points within civil society (co-opting social movements) while 
seemingly outside the realm of private capital—thereby enabling an 
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acceleration of privatization and reinforcing the hegemony af monopoly- 
finance capital globally. 

‘According to,“Mészáros, the contradiction between the globalizing 
tendencies of monopoly capital and the continuing dominance of nation-states 
in~the _political field represents one of the most important limitations of 
contemporary impenalism, 


We have reached a new historical stage in the transnational development 
of capital: one in which it is no longer possible to avoid facing up to a 
fundamental contradiction and structural limitation of the system. That 
limitation is its grave failure to constitute the state of the capitalist system 
as such, as complementary to its transnational aspirations and articulation, 
so as to overcome the explosive antagonisms between national states that 
have characterized the system in constantly aggravated form in the last two 
centuries, "7 


-The nonprofit-corporate complex; which has arisen in this context, is 
dominated internationally by NGOs. Occupying a space marked by the 
` absence of the state, it has become another vehicle for attempting to resolve on 
capital’s terms the contradiction between the globalizing tendencies of 
monopoly capital and the continuing centrality of nation-states—by 
substituting for certain aspects of the latter. 

It is possible to associate the global NGO boom with a spectacular 
increase in U.S. funding to the nonprofit-corporate complex. The OECD 
data indicate that U.S. official development assistance fluctuated from over . 
$3 billion in 1970 to more than $7 billion in 1980, $11 billion in 1990, $9 
billion in 2000, and $30 billion in 2013, as net disbursements in current 
U.S. dollars. Similarly, total U.S. disbursements- for U.S., non-U.S., and 
international NGOs increased by over 130 percent, from more than $2 
billion to $5 billion Gn current U.S. dollars) between 2001 and 2012." 

In his 2007 book entitled The New Cold War: Revolutions, Rigged 
Elections and Pipeline Politics in the Former Soviet Union, Mark’ 
MacKinnon traces the emergence of the nonprofit-corporate complex back to 
the Reagan administration and the prolonged effort of U.S.-centered- 
monopoly capital to destabilize the Soviet Union and East European socialist 
regimes. MacKinnon claims that the George Soros Foundation and National 
Endowment for Democracy can be seen among the ‘major actors in the 
formation of the nonprofit-corporate complex. Furthermore, he provides 
evidence of how Soros financially supported Solidarność, one of the major 
actors that served to weaken the socialist regime, along with Charter 77, one 
of the leading forces of the Czechoslovakian Velvet Revolution in 1989. The 
Soros Foundation’s dedication of millions of dollars to publishing: non-’ 
Marxist textbooks and supporting Alexander ‘Yakovlev is noteworthy as an 
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indication of the development of the nonprofit-corporate complex. 

These methods were replicated in the overthrow of the Slobodan 
Milošević government in Serbia (during which the Soros-funded Otporl 
became an emblematic model of mobilization for regime change) and many 
other governments during the Color Revolutions in the former socialist 
countries throughout the 2000s. As depicted in Tamara Vukov’s interviews 
with Serbian NGO activists, it is conspicuous that Western NGO funding 
came with bags of cash rather than legitimate bank transfers, with the sale 
condition of engaging in ant-MiloSevié actions. Donors cut funding of those 
who wanted to diversify their actions toward larger issues, including human 
rights, education, and the judiciary. Moreover, project-based funding served 
to divert the attention of Serbian NGOs from longer-term strategies to short- 
term goals compatible with capitalist market adaptation.” 

The National Endowment for Democracy is another important actor in 
the development of the nonprofit-corporate complex, associated with NGOs. 
It was created in 1982 as a nonprofit- and government-funded organization 
aimed at countering the spread of communism in the world with an annual 
budget of $18 million, which would reach a sum of $80 million in the first 
decade of this century. It contributed funds to the strengthening of such 
organizations as the Andrei Sakharov Institute, the Center for Democracy, . 
Charter 77, and Solidarnosé, focusing on mobilizing dissidents to socialist 
regimes. Similarly, it supports the destabilizing efforts of dissidents in such 
countries as Venezuela and Cuba.”' The track record of the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) is no less impressive. The 
WikiLeaks documents and many other credible sources have unveiled how 
USAID as a “civilian foreign aid agency” transferred millions of dollars to 
Cuban and Venezuelan NGOs for pro-U.S. regime change.” 


The Nonprofit/NGO-Corporate Complex in Theory and Practice 


The nonprofit-corporate complex has established itself, in a variety of 
ways, as an integral component and driving force of today’s imperialism under 
U.S.-led monopoly finance-capital. It is worthwhile to consider how this 
NGO-imperial complex emerged and became entrenched in different parts of 
the world. Dylan Rodrfguez defines the nonprofit-corporate complex as “the 
set of symbiotic relationships that link together political and financial 
technologies of state and owning-class proctorship and surveillance over public 
political discourse, including and especially emergent progressive and leftist 
social movements, since the md-1970s.”2 The nenprofit-corporate complex 
appeared as a response to the spread of revolutionary movements in 1968 and 
the rise of radical social movements—antiwar, women’s liberation, and queer 
liberation—throughout the 1970s.% Rodriguez argues that the nonprofit- 
corporate complex is the “velvet purse of state repression.” [t implicitly fosters 
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the institutionalization of relations of dominance. He reveals how foundation- 
funded liberal-left organizations became co-opted by the state and transformed 
into non-antagonistic social service and pro-state reformist agencies that filled 
the empty space left by the decline of the welfare state.” 

Under the nonprofit-corporate complex, the absorption ‘of radical 
movements is ensured through the establishment of patronage relationships 
between the state and/or private capital and social movements. Ideological 
repression and institutional subordination is based on “a bureaucratized 
management of fear that mitigates against the radical break with owning-class 
capital (read: foundation support) and hegemonic common sense (read: law 
and order).””° The crucial involvement of monopoly capital (for example, by 
the Mellon, Ford, and Soros foundations) in the nonprofit sector helps 
transform “political resistance projects into quasi-entrepreneunial, corporate- 
style ventures.” The net worth of such foundations rose by 400 percent 
between 1981 and 1996, to $200 billion in total. “In 2000, nonprofits 
controlled over $1.59 million in financial assets and had expenditures of over 
$822 billion.””” ) 

The role of corporate foundations in the development of the nonprofit- 
corporate complex has become more important and pronounced. Christine 
Ahn explains that “with few exceptions, foundation trustees are extensions of 
America’s banks, brokerage houses, law firms, universities and businesses,” 
She also points out that the boards and staffs of most philanthropic 
foundations are compased of white, middle-aged, and upper-class individuals, 
who openly undermine the public accountability of foundations. Just twelve of 
the most prominent conservative foundations “controlled over $1.1 billion in 
assets and awarded $300 million in grants from 1992 to 1994: Research, 
twenty years ago in 1995, indicated that “conservative mullti-issue policy 
institutions such as the Heritage Foundation, the American Enterprise 
Institute, the Free Congress Research and Education Foundation, the Cato 
Institute, and Citizens for a Sound Economy already had a collective revenue 
base of over $77 million.” The Heritage Foundation alone received over 
$28 million in grants from numerous conservative foundations from 1999 to 
2001. 

Liberal foundations (such as the Rockefeller, Ford, and Bill and Melinda 
Gates foundations) are at the forefront in advancing the neoliberal imperial 
agenda. The role of the Rockefeller Foundation in promoting the so-called 
Green Revolution of agribusiness is exemplary of the ways in which liberal 
foundations work.” Such foundations have played a key role in a worldwide 
strategy of implementing neoliberal schooling, designed to” restructure 
education at all levels on corporate lines, with high levels of standardization, 
job control over teachers, and the financializaton of state educational 
funding.” 
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Another distinct trend within the nonprofit-corporate complex is the co- 
optation of radical social movements in the name of promoting the interests of 
“civil society.” Andrea Smith, who conducted interviews with Palestinian 
activists, found that the vast majority of NGOs and foundations adhere to a 
“two-state solution,” which legitimizes colonization and occupation along with 
the full control of Palestinian resources by the Israeli state.? Many NGOs 
operating in Palestine avoid addressing the issue of occupation, and devote 
their attention to developing joint “Israeli-Palestinian” projects. In terms of 
stressing the extent of the connection between imperialism and the nonprofit- 
corporate complex, it is striking that 80 percent of the Palestinian 
infrastructure is’ funded by international granting agencies attempting to 
impede anti-capitalist sentiments and establish free-market mechanisms.” As 
radical social movements are brought into NGOs, they are also absorbed 
within the imperialist system. 

Ruth Wilson Gilmore argues that neoliberalism proponents welcomed the 
growth of the nonprofit sector based on a rhetoric of efficiency and 
accountability. The nonprofit sector gradually started to fill the vacuum left by 
state’s diminishing welfare role beginning in the 1980s. Gilmore cautions that 
the growth of the nonprofit sector ended up with the professionalization of 
nonprofit organizations acting as a “shadow state,” which coincides with a 
flurry of sectorial experts and the opening up of business schools, the entire 
curricula of which had been devoted to training high-profile managers.” 
Nonprofits work to defuse social movements. 

Paul Kivel highlights some of the negative implications of this move. 
Social-service work focuses on meeting the daily needs of individuals arising 
from exploitation and violence. Social movements are focused on social 
change, addressing the root causes of exploitation and violence.” He contends 
that the undermining of social change and an excessive focus on social services 
and concurrent professionalization induce social movements to become 
defenders of the status-quo. Social services provide “social service workers” 
with jobs, and make them feel good about the work they do and their ability to 
help individuals survive in the existing system: “The existence of these jobs 
serves to convince people that tremendous inequalities of wealth are natural 
and inevitable. Institutionalizing soup kitchens leads people to expect that’ 
inevitably there will be people without enough to eat; establishing permanent 
homeless shelters leads people to think that it is normal for there not to be 
enough affordable housing.”” 

Much of the funding support that goes to nonprofit planning is thus 
directed toward taking over the state’s former role as welfare agent and 
administrator public services. The expansion of the nonprofit-corporate 
complex tends to create a new privileged class of professionals, who serve the 
status quo, rather than working for social change.” Tiffany Lethabo King and 
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The non-profit structure is predicated on a corporate structure and 
hierarċhy that rewards “bourgeois credentials” and “upward mobility”; the 
non-profit model makes it easier for young economically privileged people 
just coming out of college to start a non-profit than to engage in long-term 
established movements; the mode is obsessed with institution-building 
rather than organizing; and it forces social injustice activists ta became 
more accountable to funders rather than to our communities." 


The process of NGO expansion is rooted in a problematic “humanitarian 
view of development.” Nik Barry-Shaw and Dru Oja Jay explain that this 
position conceives of poverty as a quantitative problem, rather than viewing it 
as a product of social relations. As a result, development is considered purely 
a technical matter that should be isolated from ideology and politics. Under 
the nonprofit-corporate complex, social movements are swept into serving the 
imperial project. The massive NGO boom in the 1980s was supported by 
_ international institutions such as the IMF and World Bank, and dominated 
by the U.S. Treasury and the departments of finance of wealthy countries. 
These institutions see NGOs as “ideal vehicles for tackling social costs” 
associated with the structural adjustment programs, leading to worsened levels 
of poverty and unemployment. NGOs became the preferred channel for the 
provisioning of welfare services that used to be assumed by the state. They are 
considered to be superior to the public sector in terms of their ability to 
provide more cost-effective and better targeted services, as opposed to the 
corrupted and inefficient state bureaucracy. Barry-Shaw and Jay are very clear 
that NGOs are not “value-driven” and “bottom-up” organjzations working to 
serve people. Instead, they “are bureaucratic, hierarchical and professionally- 
.staffed organizations,” serving imperialist interests.” 

“Since the NGO boom in‘the 1980s, the sector has become an negr 
component of neoliberal globalization. In OECD countries, the number of 
development NGOs rose from 1,600 to 2,500 between 1980 and 1990 
alone. A similar trend has been observed in Canada where the number of 
development NGOs climbed from 107 in 1980 to 240 in 1990 and to more 
than 500 in 2005. The global South was not exempt from this trend. Bolivia 
registered a rise from 100 NGOs in 1980 to 530 NGOs in 1994. Fhe 
NGO boom in Tanzania recorded a growth from forty-one NGOs in 1990 
to more than 10,000 NGOs operating in the country by 2000. Similarly, 
Kenya witnessed a rise from 511 in 1996 to 2,511 in 2003. In the early 
1980s, 100 million people were within the reach of NGOs. In the early 
1990s, it was around 250 million. By 2007, it was more than 600 million.” 
Barry-Shaw and Jay argue that NGOs have become an integral part of the 
“development industry” as well as that of the neoliberal project: “One study 
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showed that by 2002 the NGO sector across thirty-seven countries had an 
estimated operating expenditure of $1.6 tillion. Other estimates are higher, 
with some studies showing an overall increase in the flow of funding through 
NGOs from 200 billion in 1970 to $2.6 trillion in 1997.... The seven 
. largest NGOs had a combined income of $2.5 billion in 1999." 

Contemporary development discourse rests on a language of 
“empowerment” and “capacity building” through NGOs. However, reality is 
guite different. NGO ‘programs that proclaim to generate empowerment and 
build capacity in the global South ended up disempowermng civil society 
groups.. These organizations are more accountable to donors and less 
responsive to their constituencies. While genuine social movements depend on 
gaining wider popular support to achieve an empowering practice, NGOs 
mostly depend on external donors and do not necessarily feel the need to win 
the support or to encourage the active participation of popular masses. The 
so-called “empowering” capacity building practices prioritize the acquirement 
of “the skills and organizational set-up necessary to meet the punishing 
bureaucratic demands of the donors” in order to create “(self-)disciplined 
clients of donor agencies.” For NGOs, empowerment corresponds to an 
apolitical process that reflects the.donor’s desire to steer NGOs “clear of 
stances that might be controversial with their foreign patrons.”*° Building on 
the case of microcredit and micro enterprise, which usually end up fostering 
informal-sector activity in rapidly growing urban areas free of state regulation 
and welfare security, Batty-Shaw and Jay presént the limits of neoliberal : 
models of empowerment. These cannot offer options other than survival 
through the grosvth of vulnerable, unsustainable, and labor-intensive petty 
trading and other types of practices (such as vegetable stands, home-based 
repair shops, and street-corner hawkers) that fail to improve the situation of ° 
the poor.” 

To illustrate the rise of the nonprofit-corporate complex in the developing 
world, an analysis of Haiti, Ghana, the Philippines, Turkey, India, 
Bangladesh, Palestine, and Afghanistan is necessary. Haiti, considered to be 
the poorest and most unequal country in the Americas, is among the countries 
where the devastation caused by neoliberalism has reached its highest levels. 
Haiti is considered the “NGO Republic,” as it has the world’s highest 
concentration of NGOs per capita, “with over 900 foreign development 
NGOs and an estimated 10,000 NGOs overall operating in the small 
Caribbean nation of 8 million inhabitants.” What are the results of the. 
_ NGOs presence? “Nearly .80% of Hiaiti’s basic services (healthcare, 

“education, sanitation etc.) are provided by NGOs.” In 2005, over 74 percent 
of all “help wanted” ads were for jobs working for NGOs or other 
international organizations.” 


Ghana was widely aclvertised as one of the World Bank and [IMFs 
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success stories in sub-Saharan Africa in the early 1980s. Structural 
adjustment programs set in motion a growing popular discontent, which 
jeopardized the country’s economic future. The Program of Action to 
Mitigate the Social Costs of Adjustment (PAMSCAD) was created in 1987 
as a counteraction against the popular bpposition to neoliberal policies. 
PAMSCAD’’s social funds, which amounted to $85.7 million, gave rise to a 
country-wide NGO boom; the NGO number increased from seventeen in 
1987 to 120 by the early 1990s, and to 400 by the end of the last decade. 
While access to public services declined considerably, regime-friendly NGOs 
started to fill the empty place left by the state, contributing to the silencing and 
co-optation of the popular opposition in Ghana. Neoliberal policies 
eradicated public services: “Enrolment rates fell and primary school dropout 
rates climbed to as high as 40%. In 1990, 80.5% of children reached fifth 
grade, but by 2000 the figure had fallen to 66.3%.... Visits to clinics and 
hospitals fell by as much as 33%.”*8 

In the Philippines, the colonization of civil society by NGOs goes back to 
the 1980s and ’90s, during which international institutions transferred tens of 
millions of development dollars to create a necliberal nonprofit sector. As a 
result, the Philippines today enjoy the presence of tens of thousands certified 
_ NGOs. A 2009 World Bank report reveals that 75 percent of its loans and 
87 percent of its country assistance strategies involve. “civil society 
engagement.” Nowadays, 48 percent of NGOs are believed to rely 
primarily on foreign funding, whereas 12 percent benefit from corporate funds 
as their core-funding source. Sonny Africa highlights how mainstream NGOs 
are often partnered with counter-insurgency programs of the military, 
particularly in conflict zones, with the aim of inhibiting genuine grassroots 
initiatives and covering up human nght violations. Rather than mobilize local 
communities against neoliberal policies and structural Inequalities, mainstream 
NGOs act as charity intermediaries for cash transfers that are provided by the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank.” 

The case of the Young Civilians (Geng Siviller) in Turkey serves as 
another example of the colonization of civil society by externally funded 
organizations that are part of a larger social engineering project geared toward 
undermining the.revolutionary potential of the youth. The activities of the 
Young Civilians go back to 2000, but they were officially founded in 2006 as 
a “libertarian” and “pluralist” youth organization. They aspired to unite the 
youth of “communist,” liberal, and Islamic backgrounds and drew on eclectic 
influences such as Michel Foucault, Antonio Gramsci, and Hannah Arendt. 
They attracted a large section of youth using fashionable symbols. For 
instance, the Young Civilians adopted Converse brand shoes as their logo to 
represent the “Americanized” rebellious and anti-authontarian youth. 
Employing neoliberal terminology, they played on the word “Civilians” to 
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superficially associate the “civilian” with democracy and civil society and the 
state with authoritarianism. Accordingly, they led a number of important 
mobilizations against the Turkish military and the so-called Turkish 
Putschism. The goal was to divert the youth’s attention from the threat of 
U.S. imperialism and the labor-capital conflict toward an artificial opposition 
to bureaucratic “state elites.” To confront this threat, they provided active 
support for the Justice and Development Party (AKP), Turkey’s governing 
party that is globally infamous for the violent repression of social protests, 
incarceration of intellectuals, and support to international jihadist mass 
murderers. The Young Civilians provided explicit support for the AKP’s 
referendum for constitutional change, presidential elections, Istanbul 
Olympics, and judiciary cases that target dissident intellectuals. In return, at ` 
the expense of contradicting their claim for “civilian projects,” they received 
large amounts of government funding for activities that included international — 
press campaigns and a project on “active citizenship.” The Young Civilians 
voiced explicit support for foreign intervention in Syria. 

Ultimately, all of this helps.explain the organic ties of the Young Civilians 
and the Alliance of Youth Movements, a key actor of the nonprofit-corporate 
complex supported by the U.S. Department of State and USAID. Led by 
people ‘like Jared Cohen, the former advisor to both Condoleezza Rice and 
Hillary Clinton when they were Secretary of State, the Alliance has played an 
active role in mobilizing initiatives of color revolution in countries such as 
Venezuela, Ukraine, Serbia, Egypt, and Georgia. It claims to empower 
“brave human rights defenders” in “closed societies” through its large network 
and resources. The Young Civilians, as an affiliate of the Alliance, have 
developed close ties with Hillary Clinton, who took part in one of their 
“civilian” protests for Internet freedom. 

The cases of India and Bangladesh demonstrate that the colonization of 
civil society is not confined to urban areas. In the case of India, key NGOs 
that used to pretend to sympathize with anti-displacement movements, such as 

‘the Lok Adhikar Manch (LAM), have easily been co-opted by state and 
corporate actors by fear of being de-registered or blacklisted as “anti-industrial 
NGOs.” The co-optation of NGOs resulted in the formation of a pro- 
displacement forum in favor of the mining industry. LAM activists also 
complain that large NGOs engage in corporate espionage. According to the 
activists, it is common for companies to hire NGOs to conduct surveys and 
interact with the local population in order to reveal the strengths and 
weaknesses of communities for co-optation purposes. Workshops and other 
educational activities are used to create favorable opinions regardipg capitalist 
industalization, and local people are lured by material incentives such as free 
health check-ups, clothing, bikes, and microcredit.” 

In the 1980s, Bangladeshi civil society was calling for land reform. A 
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~ radical shift in public debate took place when millions of development dollars 
were transferred to NGO-led microcredit programs that propagated the idea 
that rural poverty does not emanate from unequal distribution of wealth, but 
from inadequate access to the credit market. “Today, virtually all of 
Bangladesh’s 2,000 NGOs are ‘involved in microfinance in one way or 
another.” As such, NGOs have become one of the most popular job markets 
` in the country. 

Ina way similar to the Bangladeshi < case, the Palestinian example provides 
a convincing case for the role of the nonprofit-corporate complex in co-opting 
and weakening radical social movements that pose a threat to monopoly- 
capitalist imperialism. Barry-Shaw and Jay point out that the First Intifada, 
which erupted in 1987 as a non-violent popular uprising against the Israeli 
occupation, was led by a network of grassroots committees and left-wing 
organizations.” ‘The period following the First Intifada saw a far-reaching 
NGO boom that resulted in the redirection of the Western development aid 
for the co-optation of radical ant-Israeli movements. 


Western funding for Palestinian “civil society” grew exponentially after - 
:: , 1993, and the number of Palestinian NGOs skyrocketed from 444 in 
“1992 to over 1,400 in 2005. Palestinian. NGOs benefiting from the 
deluge of Western funding became some of “the largest, and therefore the 
most significant” organizations in the Occupied Territories. By 2005, the 
NGO sector employed more than 20,000 people, and NGO service - 
provision” covered 60% of all health-care: services, 80% of all rehabilitation 
services, and almost 100% of all preschool education.”? 


-- In°2000, Islamist groups that were outside the NGO sector dies the 
Second Intifada. Those affiliated with NGOs did not provide support to the E 
movement due to fear of losing Western funding.” 
Finally, the Afghani case is a clear illustration, of how the NGO process ` 
leads to the eradication of state power and the formation of a new comprador 
class compatible with the interests of imperialism. NGOs assumed a key role 
in implementing the Karzai government’s development programs, particularly 
` the flagship rural program called the National Solidarity Program, which was 
created in 2003 with Western funds. It was conceived as a “participatory 
grassroots initiative.” Rarry-Shaw and Jay argue the NGO process creates a 
class who -are dependent upon and support the imperialists: “University 
educated Afghan people (less than 1% of the population has any university 
education) working for NGOs and other international agencies were one of 
the few social groups that strongly supported the occupation forces. While 
government civil servants were paid $60 per month on average, Afghans 
working for NGOs earned an average of $1,000 per month.”” ' 
An equally striking fact is how the military-corporate complex uses NGOs 
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as a major vehicle for counterinsurgency and intelligence. The Canadian 
counterinsurgency manual clearly states the central role of NGOs in winning 
over the hearts and minds in the battleffeld so as to weaken counterinsurgency 
tendencies. More strikingly, it has been revealed that 90 percent of the 
coalition forces’ intelligence in Afghanistan had come from aid organizations 
on the ground.” 


Conclusion 


Imperialism is a historical/structural formation whose existence emanates 
from the very logic of capitalism rather than the rule of a particular militaristic 
clique or grouping among state elites and monopoly capitalists. The 
imperialist system operates to retain and improve control over raw materials 
and labor in peripheral areas, to generate investment opportunities in a 
perpetual manner, and to expand the realm of accumulation. As such, it finds 
its expression in the polarization of the world economy into center and 
periphery. Contemporary imperialism is marked by ‘the increasing 
financialization and neoliberalization of the world economy under U.S. 
leadership. 

Monepoly-capital scholars argue that the imperialist system hinges on 
three key and complementary pillars which serve to satisfy the drive to improve 
the control of raw materials, labor processes, and investment opportunities: the 
military-corporate complex, media-corporate complex, and (in the case of my 
analysis here) nonprofit-corporate complex which increasingly substitutes for - 
Keynesian state-based employment/welfare policies. The military-corporate 
complex in the United States, as the imperial hegemon, finds its essence in 
the military and corporate sectors within the U.S. state and economy. It is 
best illustrated by the fact that U.S. military spending is considerably larger 
than that of other countries (in excess of that of all the other permanent UN 
Security Council members combined). Despite the facts that the military- 
corporate complex has lost much of its employment-stimulating effect and has 
needed new justifications following the disappearance of the Soviet Union, it 
remains indispensable to the stability of the system, given the continuing U.S. 
hegemonic role. However, this points at the same time to long-run imperial 
instability and unprecedented levels of danger to the world as a whole as the 
relative power of the United States inevitably diminishes and. more desperate 
means are employed to maintain it. U.S. imperialism tends to generate 
militarization at unprecedented levels. As for the media-corporate complex, it 
appears to be among the primary beneficiaries of the U.S.-led neoliberal 
globalization, as their revenues continue to grow under U.S. support, 
particularly in the negotiation of trade deals and intellectual property 
agreements. The general trend is the increasing centralization and 
‘monopolization of the corporate media sector by less than a dozen of media 
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corporations, along with the fusion of entertainment and news services to 
multiply the profits of giant firms. Its imperial agenda depoliticizes the masses, 
provides ideological support for the U.S. war machine, and imposing cultural 
imperialism. 

It is here that the nonprofit-corporate ae enters in, integrating itself 
with the military-corporate complex and the media-corporate complex. The 
retreat of the state from employment/welfare promotion under neoliberalism 
has been accompanied by a dramatic rise of the nonprofit-corporate complex, 
with an increasingly globalized role in the form of NGOs. The nonprofit 
sector has now grown to the point that it constitutes an integral component 
and driving force of today’s imperialism, constituting a kind of pseudo-global 
civil society. Hence, although often overlooked, the nonprofit-corporate 
complex has emerged as a third pillar in the formation of the triangular 
structure of contemporary imperialism. 
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Trying to love Pilgrim Nuclear Power 
Plant. 


Marge Piercy | | - 


First I will honor your name. Just as 

those colonists first used, then abused 

then tried to exterminate those whose 

land they coveted, so you squat leering 

at our homes, our bodies, our air and water. 


Can | eat your plentiful pollution? Do 
the fish and the humpback whales shine 
from what you exude into the waters 


of Cape Cod Bay? Can I imagine 
your spent fuel rods where they pile 


in the pool built for a fifth of them 
leaking, always leaking poison, 

as so many fallen soldiers? As 
Tootsie Rolls clumping together? 
As fallen angels putrifying?: 


If only we could see your radiation 
as Northern Lights, we could enjoy 
as we bathe in it. You loom like fate, 
all manner of ailments cooking there 
bestowing cancer like alms. 


You are an equal opportunity 
destroyer: seniors, toddlers, women, 
men, visitors, folks with McMansion 
summer homes, coywolves, cats, 
horses, chickadees, osprey. Your 


towers loom in our nightmares 

but like peasants under castle walls 
harvesting crops the lord will take, 
we're indentured to Entergy Inc. 
that will turn life to eons of death. 


MARGE PIERCY js the author of eighteen poetry books, most recently The Hunger Moon: New 
& Selected Poems, 1980-2010 (Knopf, 2011). Her most recent novel is Sex Wars (Harper 
Perennial, 2005) and she has just published her first collection of short stories, The Cost of 
Lunch, Etc. (PM Press, 2014). 
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The Nazi Threat in the | 


United States 
Imported or Homegrown? 


Henry Heller 


Eric Lichtblau, The Nazis Next Door: How America Became A Safe. 
Haven for Hitler’s Men (Boston: Floughton-Miffin, 2014), 256 pages, 
$28.00, hardcover. 


On November 22, 2014, the UN General Assembly’s Third Committee 
passed a Russian-backed resolution condemning attempts to glorify Nazi 
ideology and deny German Nazi war crimes. The vote was | 15 votes for the 
resolution, with Ukraine, Canada, and the United States voting against. The 
negative vote of Ukraine is easy to explain as the government there rests in 
large part on the suppart of openly fascist elements who look back on the Nazi 
_ period as a golden age. The Canadian position is based mainly on the large 
number of Canadian voters whose origins lie in the Western Ukraine. The 
U.S. vote of course is based on its backing for the Ukrainiarr government, 
which it sees as the instrument in its offensive against Putin’s Russia. In what 
amounts to a rerun of the Cold War, Putin is considered an archenemy 
because he resists U.S. imperialism’s drive to the East. As a consequence the 
Obama administration wholeheartedly backs the more-or-less fascist 
Ukrainian regime. 

Fascism has come full circle, returning to a region that saw the death of 26 
million Soviet citizens, induding many in Ukraine. The main sponsor of this 
regime this time is not Nazi Germany but Washington, while Merkel’s 
Germany only plays second fiddle. Support of the Kiev government must be 
seen in the light of coincident U.S. military adventures in the Middle East 
and Africa. Resort to impenalist wars abroad also reflects growing social 
polarization at home, the hollowing out of U.S. liberal democracy as a result 
of the power of money, the gigantic expansion of the security and surveillance 
state, the spread of armed vigilantism, the intensification of racism, and the 


militarization of the U.S. police, Support for fascists in the Ukraine and the * 
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intensification of imperialism must also be placed in the context of historical 
U.S. backing for fascist governments in Greece and Iran and military juntas 
in South Korea, South Vietnam, Indonesia, as well as South and Central 
America. What we are likely witnessing is a situation in which it is no longer 
possible for the capitalist class in crisis to rule the people of the United States 
in the old way. A process is underway that involves the withering away of 
liberal democracy and the arrival of a not-so-frendly fascist order meant to 
bolster capitalism through a resort to authoritarian discipline. How far this 
process goes depends on political events and the effects of the ongoing 
economic crisis on public consciousness. 

In the midst of these horrendous developments comes the publication of a 
new work by Pulitzer Prize-winning author Eric Lichtblau on Nazis in the 
United States. A reporter for the New York Times, Lichtblau demonstrates 
how for many years the United States served as a haven for Nazis as a result 
of the protection extended to them by important state institutions and 
influential members of the political elite. He considers this a stain on U.S. ` 
liberal democracy. Undoubtedly this cover up was a stain, but how the history 
of these scandals might be related to the current crisis of democracy is ignored 
by Lichtblau, who writes with the presumption that U.S. liberal democracy is 
thriving. As a result the author only helps to mystify the past while obscuring 
the seriousness of the current crisis. 

While there were always those in politics, the media, and the public at 
large who opposed bringing Nazis to the United States and protecting them, 
together the CIA, U.S. Army, FBI, IRS, and senior political figures played 
major roles in facilitating their entry. This policy began with the onset of the 
Cold War against'the Soviet Union when hundreds if not thousands of Nazi 
scientists, technicians, and intelligence agents were secretly and illegally 
brought to the United States in order to develop the U.S. rocket program and 

- to establish espionage networks to combat the Soviet threat. The Nazi past of 
these emigrants was whitewashed or suppressed in the name of realpolitik. 

Lichtblau demonstrates that it was Allen Davis, a key operative of the 
Office of Strategic Services and then head of the CIA, who played a central 
role in these operations of recruitment and cover up. But J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the FBI, also had a major part-in protecting these German and East 
European Nazis in the United States. Lichtblau organizes his book as a 
series of vignettes of Nazis or Nazi collaborators who were living in the 
United States and were later exposed by the media or prosecuted by the 
justice system. Along the way we meet Hermine Brausteiner who became 
notorious for her sadistic treatment of prisoners as a guard in the Majdanek 
Concentration Camp, where some 1.5 million Jews and others met their 
deaths. A reporter found her in Maspeth, Long Island—a blue collar, heavily 
immigrant neighborhood—living as a housewife after taking the name of her 
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U.S. husband. There was Hubertus Strughold, who worked far many years 
as the chief scientist of NASA’s aerospace medical division and was lauded 
by the press as the father of U.S. space medicine. He was exposed as having 
been deeply involved in the infamous Dachau medical experiments on human 
subjects. Then there was Otto von Bolschwing, a businessman in New York, 
who turned out to have been an SS lieutenant in the Nazi government’s 
Jewish Affairs Office. As an assistant to Adolph Eichmann he developed a 
systematic program for ridding Germany of its Jews, and later he helped 
organize the persecution of Jews in fascist Romania. The CIA used him as a 
spy in postwar Austria and whitewashed him when he arrived in the United 
States. 

But the case of the Circassian Tom Soobzokov most preaccupies 
Lichtblau, who follows Soobzokov’s trajectory from his recruitment by the 
Nazis as a security chief for the Krasnodar region of southern Russian in 
1942-1943, until his assassination by Jewish militants at his home in 
Paterson, New Jersey in 1985. In the course of his service with the SS he 
rounded up thousands of Jews and communists in the Caucusus and the rest 
of the Soviet Union. Employed by the CIA after the war, Soobzokov served 
as a recruiter of exile Circassians in the Middle East who were run as spies 
_ from Turkey into the Soviet Union. Later on, while living in the United 
States, Soobzokov helped the FBI by informing against those in the 
Circassian community suspected of sympathy for the Soviet Union. Lichtblau 
shows how the CIA, FBI, and IRS all did as much as they could to protect 
Soobzokov over many years. Remarkable is the fact that Chuck Allen, a left- 
` wing journalist who was the. outstanding investigator of Nazis in the United 
States during the 1960s and ’70s, was regarded as a subversive by the FBI 
because of his zeal in exposing Soobzokov and other Nazis. 

Only during the 1970s—as a result of the debacle of Vietnam, the 
Watergate Scandal, Jimmy Carter’s human rights strategy against the Soviet 
“Union, and the rise of Jewish influence in U.S. life—did the U.S. state take 
the issue of Nazis in the United States seriously. Congressional hearings were 
held and in 1979 a special Office of Special Investigations was created within 
the Justice Department to pursue the issue. Prosecutions and expulsions from 
the United States followed, but these were hampered following the election of 
Ronald Reagan and his extraordinary visit to a German war cemetery where 
fifty members of the Waffen SS were buried. Pat Buchanan also intervened: 
both during his tenure in the Reagan White House and afterward, Buchanan 
mounted an ongoing campaign against further prosecutions of- Nazis, 
portraying them as good anti-communists. With the passage of time the issue 
tended to die out, except for the extraordinary attention given to the case of 
John Demjanuk, who was accused of being the notorious sadist Ivan the 


Terrible of the Treblinka death camp. Extradicted to Israel, Demjanuk 
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turned out to be a minor war criminal and was released after it was 
determined that his was an embarrassing case of mistaken identity. 

Playing off the U.S. movie image of the Nazi as a total monster, 
Lichtblau fails to illuminate the deep appeal of fascism in Germany and its 
ongoing attractiveness to elements of the U.S. population. He is oblivious to 
or does not comprehend the fact, that under Hitler, 10 percent of the German 
population were members of the Nazi Party and that a virtual majority 
belonged to Nazi-controlled organizations. He harps on-the defiling presence 
of some of these Nazis in liberal America, while ignoring the deliberate U.S. 
decision to abandon the denazification of a Western Germany faced with the 
need to reconstruct German capitalism as a bulwark against the Soviet threat. 
Since the upper levels of German society were Nazified, who could the 
Americans recruit to their space or espionage programs except Nazis? 
Meanwhile Lichtblau misrepresents Soviet policy, claiming that they j just shot 
Nazis. This is true of only the most criminal while for the rest, in contrast to 
the United States, the Soviets proceeded to denazify as far as possible by 
dispossessing the Junker military aristocracy and nationalizing industrial 
monopolies where they could. ° 

The author neglects to take ideology seriously as a motive for becoming a 
Nazi or sympathizing with them. Nazism in Germany was rooted in hostility 
to the Soviet Union and fear of the renewal of the abortive November 1918 
Communist revolution in Germany. National and racial patriotism was 
offered as a counterweight to the ideal of social and political equality. 
Moreover, in Nazi thinking anti-communism and anti-Semitism went hand in 
hand. Although never reaching the same degree of virulence, the same is true 
- of anticommunist and anti-Semitic feeling in the United States. From the 
time of the Russian Revolution and the upsurge of post-First World War _ 
labor strife in the United States, anti-communism became an idée fixe of the 
U.S. middle class and especially of its elite. Hostility to the Soviet Union and 
fear of the working class play a large part in explaining the pro-Nazi attitudes 
of people like Henry Ford, Charles Lindbergh, J. Edgar Hoover, Allen and 
John Foster Dulles, Averell Harriman, Prescott Bush, Joseph Kennedy, and 
the very diplomatic George Kennan. During the 1930s such feelings were 
widespread among leading business people who joined or supported the 
American Liberty League and the America First Committee. Sympathy for 
Nazi Germany was muted during the war. But once Roosevelt died Hoover, 
the Dulles brothers, Forrestal, Harriman, and Kennan came to the fore and 
the Cold War against the Soviet Union began. In this context excuses could 
be found for fascist sympathies. Hostility to the Soviet Union was rationalized 
as realpolitik, but class hostility was fundamental in explaining attitudes 
among the U.S. political elite. Moreover in this group anti-Semitic feelings 
were commonplace, as anti-Semitism and anti-communism were joined at the 
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hip. ; 

Lichtbau completely and deliberately fails to engage with this deeper 
context of the ongoing flirtation of the U.S. elite with the idea of fascism. But 
it is only at this level that one begins to understand why key institutions of the 
U.S. state failed to take account of the past of Nazi emigrants and were 
prepared to protect them. In failing to comprehend the continuing attraction of 
fascism to the business and political elite of the past, he is unable to grasp the 
form of that danger in the present. Indeed, in so far as he presents fascism as 
something foreign to the U.S. body politic, he helps to disarm public 


awareness of its growing menace today. 
aa 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Anyone who takes the trouble to read the Geneva Agreements [of 1954] 
cannot fail to understand that the whole purpose was to solve the problem of 
Vietnam by unifying the country under a popularly elected government. The 
division of the country at the 7th parallel was envisaged as a purely 
temporary measure to facilitate the disengagement and demobilization or 
withdrawal of the fighting forces. It would be terminated by nation-wide 
elections to be held not later than the summer of 1956. In the meantime, all 
foreign forces were to be withdrawn and no additional arms were to be sent in 
from abroad. By flatly refusing even to discuss the prescribed elections, Dulles 
and Diem not only violated the Agreements; they repudiated the whole 
conception on which the Agreements were based.... The Agreements 
absolutely did not sanction the division of Vietnam, nor did they provide that 
North Vietnamese should stay out of South Vietnam. They endorsed the unity 

`| of the whole country and provided that foreigners should get out and stay out 
of the whole country. The only ones who are violating the Geneva Agreements 
are the Americans, and the only way they can stop violating the Agreements is 
to get out and let the Vietnamese run their own affairs... 

After the signing of the Geneva Agreements, the regular Vietminh armed 
forces—some 100,000 strong—withdrew to the North, leaving the French 
and their puppet troops to maintain order in the South pending the elections 
prescnbed in the Agreements and: the subsequent unification of the country. 
As already noted above, however, the French puppets were soon to become 
American puppets...and neither they nor their new masters had any intention 
of abiding by the Agreements.... Under these circumstances, the tragedy of 
South Vietnam followed with iron necessity. 

—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, * ‘The U.S. in Vietnam: 
The Read to Ruin,” Monthly Review, April 1965. 
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The Review of the Month in ‘this issue (“Chavez and the Communal 
State” by John Bellamy Foster) focuses on the revolutionary political strategy 
introduced by Hugo Chavez and the Bolivarian movement in Venezuela. In 
the process it addresses how Istvan Meészaros’s Beyond Capital played a key, 
strategic role in the development of Chavez’s thinking. Beyond Capital is a 
daunting philosophical work of around a thousand pages, while many of his 
other writings are nearly as challenging. MR readers will therefore be pleased 
to learn that we have just published a new book by Mészáros, The Necessity 
- of Social Control (Monthly Review Press, 2015), expressly designed, as- 
Foster writes in the book’s “Foreword,” as “an easily accessible work,” 
providing “a way into his thinking for the uninitiated” (9), 

Yet, Mész4ros’s new book is much more than that. In “The Mountain We 
Must Conquer,” the closing chapter of The Necessity of Social Change, he 
begins the process of generating a full-scale resurrection of the Marxian theory 
of the state. Early socialist theories of the state, beginning with Marx himself 
and extending up to the Russian Revolution, were focused primarily on the 
question of “the state and revolution,” raising such problems as the “withering 
away of the state.” However, later Marxian theories of the state in the 1960s 
and ’70s devoted their attention mainly to the capitalist state itself, outside any 
direct consideration of socialist transition. The main concern was what was 
referred to as the “relative autonomy of the state” from the economy and the 
capitalist class. In subsequent decades, this was carried forward with a flurry . 
of research into theories of cultural hegemony and the relation of civil society 
to the ‘state, inspired by various interpretations of Gramsci. But all such 
analyses tended to take the structure of the contemporary capitalist state for 
granted, failing to challenge, in particular, the dominant forms of 
representative government. Analysis was largely confined to the prevailing 
competition for state power and hegemony among political parties and elites 
in capitalist society. In the process, what was most distinctive about the 
classical Marxian approach to the state, with its emphasis on the revolutionary 
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creation of what Mészáros calls “substantive democracy,” was often lost 
(236). 

In The Necessity of Social Contin Mészáros returns to the classical 
Marxian theory of the state by arguing that we have entered a new period of 
epochal transformation in which capital’s “all-engulfing catastrophic 
centrifugality,” evident in its planetary-wide destructive tendencies, is leading 
to severe contradictions in the command structure of the state, which can no 
longer exist entirely within the nation-state structure, but for which the system 
lacks any global alternative (296). The result is a more plutocratic, more 
unstable and dangerous, state system. This has put the question of a necessary 
withering away and dismantling of the dominant state apparatus, and its 
replacement by genuinely democratic-collective organization from below, once 
again on the historical agenda. In our time, Mészáros tells us, the critical 
theory of the state is either revolutionary and aimed at the promotion of 
substantive democracy, or it is no longer a critical theory of the state at all. 


There has recently been a worldwide revival of interest and scholarship 
with respect to the work of Rosa Luxemburg. Much of this has been 
encouraged by the Rosa Luxemburg Stiftung based in Germany. Monthly 
Review Press has in the past published Luxemburg’s The Accumulation of 
Capital, as well as her Accumulation of Capital: An Anti-Critique (usually 
known just by its subtitle). In addition, we have published two anthologies of 
Luxemburg’s writings, the most recent being The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 
(Monthly Review Press, 2004), edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. 
Anderson. We are pleased therefore to note that volume | of Rosa 
Luxemburg, The Complete Works, edited and introduced by Hudis, was 
published in 2014 by Verso in London. This valuable work makes available 
in full to English readers for the first time Luxemburg’s Introduction to 
Political Economy—a major historical critique. This volume also contains 
Luxemburg’s book on The Industrial Development of Poland and her critique 
of the wages-fund theory. Volume 2 of the Complete Works will include a new 
translation of The Accumulation of Capital and the Anti-Critique, along with 
Luxemburg’s chapter on volumes 2 and 3 of Capital in Franz Mehring’s 
biography of Karl Marx. Subsequent volumes of The Complete Works will 
include seven volumes of political writings and five of correspondence. 

A valuable work on Luxemburg, only just now translated into English 
from the Polish, is Tadeusz Kowalik’s 1971 Rosa Luxemburg; The Theory of 
Accumulation and Imperialism (Palgrave Macmillan, 2014). MR author Jan ` 
Toporowski, who edited and translated Kowalik’s book together with Hanna 
Szymborska, writes in his “Foreword” that this was Kowalik’s “master work.” 
In addition to reconstructing Luxemburg’s crisis theory, Kowalik delves into 
Marx’s reproduction schemes and the theory of monopoly capitalism/finance 
capitalism as it emerged, especially, in the work of Rudolf Hilferding. 
Kowalik later went on to provide a critique of the transformation of the Polish 
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economy, under the force of neoliberal globalization following the collapse of 
the Soviet bloc, in From Solidarity to Sellout: The Restoration of Capitalism 
in Poland (Monthly Review Press, 2012). Still another Luxemburg-related 
work, The Legacy of Rosa Luxemburg, Oskar Lange and Michal Kalecki: 
Essays in Honour of Tadeusz Kowalik, edited by Ewa Karwoski and 
Toporowski, was published by Palgrave Macmillan in 2014. (MR readers 
may be interested in Foster’s chapter on “Polish Marxian Political Economy 
and US Monopoly Capital Theory: The Influence of Luxemburg, Kalecki, 
and Lange on Baran and eves and Monthly Review.’ oe 


We are pleased to announce that the Paul A. Bra Kia at nee E 
is now open for online access. This makes fully available the very extensive 
correspondence ovet decades between Baran and Paul M. Sweezy, including 
their letters while they were writing’ Monopoly Capital. The archive also 
includes other correspondence and papers by Baran as compiled by his son, 
Nicholas Baran; it represents an invaluable treasury of work by two of the 


greatest Marxian political economists of the twentieth century. It can be 
accessed at http:// oac.cdlib.org/findaid/ark:/13030/c8xs5zkx. 


Jim Walters, an MR subscriber, sent us a letter which we would like to 
share with MR readers generally. Wniting on the subject of the February 
. Review of the Month, “Crossing the River of Fire: How Liberals Attack 
Naomi Klein and This Changes Everything,” by Foster and Brett Clark, he 
stated: 
I called ‘the New York office this morning about your outstanding lead 
essay in the month’s Monthly Review. I’ve read your article three times 
(and also purchased and started Klein’s book.) I feel your article! clarifies 
so many things that I feel the need to share it widely... 
In particular I liked your illustration of E.P. Thompson referring to 
William Morris’s crossing the “river of fire” by proclaiming himself a 
socialist. With your blow-by-blow account of the counterattack against 
<- Klein’s main thesis it presents a clear, and easily understandable 
introduction to what we're up against. 
I value Monthly Review more than any other publication I receive or 
read. I told [MR’s assistant editor] that when it comes in the mail, I 
usually sit down and read it cover-to-cover. I write frequent guest columns 
for our local newspaper. (Jiwa City Press-Citizen) and a regular barrage of 
letters to many other papers, including the Mew York Times and Wal 
Street Journal (my last letter there was on February 10, 2015). I often use 
information and ideas from MR in writing both columns and letters.. 
Thank you for your hard work in making Afonthly Review such an 
important and valuable publication. 
All we can say in response is that what keeps us going in this “hard work” 
is readers like Jim Walters. 
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Kennedy administration launched a very serious terrorist war against Cuba. It 
was one of the factors that led to the missile crisis. It was a war that was 
planned to lead to an invasion in October 1962, which Cuba and Russia 
presumably knew about. It’s now assumed by scholarship that that's one of the 
reasons for the placement of the missiles. That war went on for years. No 
mention of it is permissible. The only thing you can mention is that there were 
some attempts to assassinate [Fidel] Castro. And those can be written off as 
ridiculous CIA shenanigans. But the terrorist war itself was very serious. That 
was a footnote to it. 

The other, of course, was a crushing embargo. We also know the reasons, 
because they’re stated explicitly in the internal documents. Go back to the 
early ‘60s, as the State Department explained, the problem with Castro was 
his successful defiance of US policies that go back to the Monroe Doctrine — 
1823. The Doctrine asserted that the United States has the nght to control 
the hemisphere. They couldn’t implement it at the time, but that’s the 
Doctrine. And Cuba was successfully defying that Doctrine. Therefore, we 
have to carry out a terrorist war and crushing embargo that have nothing to do 
with bringing freedom and justice to the Cubans. And there is no noble 
gesture, just Obama’s recognition that the United States is practically being 
thrown out of the hemisphere because of its isolation on this topic. 

"But you can’t discuss that [in the US]. It’s all public information, nothing 
secret, all available in public documents, but undiscussable. Like the idea — 
and you can’t contemplate the idea — that when the US invades another 
country and the other resists, it’s not the resistors who are committing the 
crime, it’s the invaders. And we, of course, understand that very well when, 
say, Russia invaded Afghanistan. If somebody resisted it, we don’t say they’re 
criminals, they are destabilizing Afghanistan. Maybe Pravda said that, I 
doubt it. But here, it’s normal. 

So if the House wants to study the weaponization of the media, they can 
look right at the front pages of the newspapers that they get every day. 

RT: Our network has come repeatedly under attack, even from State 
secretary John Kerry. Recently, he said, “RT’s influence is growing,” while his 
very own deputy, Victoria Nuland, sdid that-nobody watches RT in America, 
which is probably not true. Do you think this is about money? Because we 
know that the BBG ~ the Broadcasting Board of Governors -- has a budget of 
$750 million as opposed to RT’s $250 million, which has never been a-secrel. 
Or is it something else? 

NC: I think it’s something else. I don’t think they care about the money. 
The idea that there should be.a network reaching people which does not 
repeat the US propaganda system, is intolerable. 

RT: To them. 

NC: Yes. That’s normal. 
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RT: As for US-Russia relations, are we really in Cold War version 2.0? 

NC: It's dangerous. The Bulletin o% Atomic Scientists has a famous 
doomsday clock. It goes back to the late 1940s. The clock is placed several 
minutes before “midnight.” Midnight means we're done, finished. They just 
moved it two minutes closer to midnight — three minutes from midnight. 
That’s the closest it’s been since the early 1980s when there was a major war 
scare. We now know how serious that war scare was. It wasn’t quite 
understood at the time, but it was very serious. Now it’s moved that close. 
One of the reasons is the deterioration in Russia-US relations, which is quite 
threatening. The other is environmental catastrophe, which we weren’t 
thinking about then. But, yes, that’s serious. 

RT: Is it all because of the Ukrainian crisis? 

NC: Partly. It’s also because of other domains in which Russia and the 
United States don’t see eye to eye. Just as there is a US-Iranian crisis. 
Everyone in the United States — every leading commentator, every 
presidential candidate and so on, recently Jeb Bush -- says Iran is the greatest 
threat to world peace. That’s repeated over and over. 

There’s also another opinion on the matter. Namely, the world’s opinion, 
and we know what that is because there are polls taken by the leading US 
polling agencies. The Gallup organization has international polls. And they 
ask the question, “Which country is the greatest threat to world peace?” The 
United States is way ahead of anyone else. No other country is even close. 
But Amencans are protected from that. The US media simply refused to 
print it. This major poll, I think it was December 2013, it was reported by 
BBC. But not a single word in the major American media. So if the world 
thinks that, so much for the world. We say Iran is the greatest threat to world 
peace, therefore that is true. We can repeat it over and over. 

The major newspapers in the United States — the New York Times and 
the Washington Post — have recently published op-eds by prominent figures 
calling for bombing Iran right now. How would we react if Kayhan, say, or 
Pravda, or any newspaper, published articles by leading figures saying, ‘let’s 
bomb the United States right now’? I mean, there would be a reaction. There 
would. But if this happens here, it’s perfectly fine. It’s normal. 

If we look closely at the conflicts, we can find plenty of problerns with both 
sides. But the way they're interpreted here is that we’re necessarily nght about 
everything, and if anyone’s in the way, they are wrong about everything. I 
wouldn’t say there’s no disagreement on that, there’s some. Take for example 
Ukraine. The standard position here is that it’s all the fault of the Russians, 
it’s Russian aggression and so on. However, you can read — not in the 
mainstream press, but in prominent journals — different opinions. So in 
Foreign Affairs, the leading establishment journal, you can read a lead article 
on the front, the West is responsible for the Ukraine cnsis. 

RT: The West or particularly the United States? 

NC: Well, the West means the United States and everyone else goes 

along. What’s called the international community in the United States is the 
United States and anyone who happens to be going along with it. Take, say, - 
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for example, the question of Iran’s right to carry out its current nuclear 
policies, whatever they are. The standard line is that the international 
community objects to this. Who is the international community? What the 
United States determines it to be. The latest meeting of non-aligned countries 
— the large majority of the world’s population — the last meeting happened to 
be in Tehran, where they once again — they'd done it before — vigorously 
endorsed Iran’s right to pursue its nuclear programs in accord with the 
provisions of the non-proliferation treaty, which allow that. But they’re not 
part of the international community [to the US]. They may be the majority of 
the world, but that’s not the international community. Any reader of [George] 
Orwell would be perfectly familiar with this. But it continues virtually without 
comment. 

RT: If we are to assume that the US is the root of the problem in Ukraine, 
what is the endgame? What would Washington want out of this? Destroying 
Russia-Europe ties? 

NC: I wouldn’t say it’s just the US. I don’t agree with that. F think it’s 
more complex. But a large part of the problem is what [John] Mearsheimer 
{author of the Foreign Affairs piece on Ukraine] described. It goes back to 
the breakup of the Soviet Union ~ roughly 1990. At the time, there were 
many questions. One question was, what happens to NATO? If you had 
accepted the propaganda of the past — since the late 1940s or 1950 — you 
would’ve said ‘NATO should disappear. NATO was supposed to protect 
Western Europe from the Russian hordes. Okay, no more Russian hordes, 
now what happens to NATO? The question of its disappearance didn’t even 
arise. [Mikhail] Gorbachev made a pretty remarkable proposal. He offered to 
let Germany be unified and to jom NATO, a hostile military alliance. You 
look at the history of the century, that’s a pretty astonishing move. 

There was a quid pro quo, that NATO not expand one inch to the east. 
That was the phrase that was used in diplomatic interchanges. That meant 
East Germany. There was no thought of it expanding beyond. Of course, 
NATO, at once, moved to East Germany. Gorbachev was infuriated, he 
objected, but he was informed by the United States that this was only a verbal 
agreement, there was nothing on paper. So, too bad. [President Bill] Clinton 
came along and expanded NATO to the borders of Russia to, as 
Mearsheimer points out. 

To the current threat to incorporate Ukraine into NATO, it’s a vanous 
serious threat that no Russian leader, whoever it is, could easily tolerate. It’s 
as if Mexico in the 1980s had overthrown the government, and the new 
government called for joining the Warsaw Pact. It’s inconceivable. So it’s a 
real problem. Not the whole problem, but part of it. 

The Ukrainian parliament, as you know, recently overwhelmingly passed 
a resolution to move towards joining NATO. That's pretty-serious. Now 
there is — I think, anyone who thinks about it, including the negotiators on all 
sides, knows what a resolution ought to be. Ukraine ought to be neutralized, 
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with a recognition on all sides that it won't join any hostile military alliance. 
That’s perfectly feasible, even good for Ukraine. And then steps have to be 
taken to some kind of devolution of power. You can discuss exactly how much 
should be done, but the basic outlines are clear. That could be a partial 
resolution to the crisis, but, unfortunately, there are other voices. 

- RT: We saw, at the end of last year, without any consent of the United 
Nations, the US started operations in Syria on ISIS positions. Pretty much the 
same thing is happening right now in Yemen. Professor, would this mean that 
international law, as we've always known it, is pretty much dead, is pretty 
much gone, is not used and considered anymore 3 

NC: To say that it’s dead implies it was ever alive. Has it ever been alive? 
Go back to, say, the 1980s. There were two resolutions brought to the UN 
security council calling on all states to observe international law. They both 
were vetoed by the United States with the support of Britain and France, its 
allies. Why? Because the hidden understanding, not expressed, was the intent 
was to call on the United States to accept the judgment of the world court, 
which condemned what it called the unlawful use of ferce by the United 
States against Nicaragua. It called on the United: States to terminate the 
attack and pay enormous reparations. The US refused. Then came these two 
UN security council resolutions, which the US vetoed. That tells you what 
international law is, but we can go much beyond. 

International law cannot be enforced against great powers. There’s no 
enforcement mechanism. Take a look at the International Criminal Court, 
who has investigated and sentenced African leaders who the US doesn’t like. 
The major crime of this millennium, certainly, is the US invasion of Iraq. 
Could that be brought to the international court? I mean, it’s beyond 
inconceivable. In fact, as you may know, there’s a law in the United States, 
passed by Congress and accepted by the president, which, in Europe, it’s 
called the Netherlands Invasion Act. It’s a law that authorizes the president to 
use force to rescue any American that might be brought to The Hague for 
trial. Does international law have anything to say about this? Well, it does. 
Actually international law has something to say about a standard comment 
made over and over again by Western leaders, by Obama and others, with 
regard to Iran: ‘All options are open.’ That includes attack, the kind of attack 
which is called for in the major press. There happens to be a UN charter, 
which, in Article II, bans the threat or use of force on international affairs. 

"Does anybody care? No. International Jaw is kind of like the United Nations. 
Tt can work up to the point where the great powers permit it. Beyond that, 
unfortunately, it can’t. 

RT: Finally, the documentary about you which is about to premiere -- 
called Requiem for an American Dream. Do you think the American dream is 
gone? 


NC: It’s certainly declined. So the US has close to the lowest social 
Continued on page35 
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continued from inside front cover 
‘Confronting Russia's Weaponization of Information'], House Foreign Affairs 
Committee chair Ed Royce said, “The Russian media iġnow dividing societies 
abroad and, in fact, weaponizing information.” Where is that coming from? Is it 





a genuine fear or fear of alternative opinions? 

Noam Chomsky: He's talking about the Russian media but if there were 
any imaginable possibility of honesty, he could be talking about the American 
media, for which that is correct. Take the New York Times -- the "greatest 
newspaper" in the world. Take one example, at the first article that appeared 
today, that the tentative [nuclear] agreement with Iran was reached. It's a 
thinkpiece, by Peter Baker, one of their main analysts. He discusses in it the 
main reasons to distrust Iran, the crimes of Iran. It's very interesting to look at. 
The most interesting one is the charge that Iran is destabilizing the Middle East 
because it's supporting militias which have killed American soldiers in Iraq. 
That's kind of as if, in 1943, the Nazi press had criticized England because it 
was destabilizing Europe for supporting partisans who were killing German 
soldiers. In other words, the assumption is, when the United States invades, it 
kills a couple hundred thousand people, destroys the country, elicits sectarian 
conflicts that are now tearing Iraq and the region apart, that's stabilization. If 
someone resists that tact, that's destabilization. 

That's characteristic. The Summit of the Americas is meeting now in 
Panama. Take a look at the commentary on it here [in the US]. The big 
question is how much credit Obama will get for his move towards helping Cuba 
escape from its isolation in the hemisphere. It's exactly the opposite. The United 
States is isolated in the hemisphere. You look back at the last hemisphere 
meeting in Colombia, a US ally. The United States was totally isolated. There 
were two big issues. One was admitting Cuba into the hemisphere. Everyone 
wanted it. The US refused, along with Canada. The other was the drug war, 
which the US insists on, and the Latin American countries who are being 
seriously harmed by it, they want it significantly modified, decriminalized and so 
on. And, again, the US was totally isolated. Those were the two main issues. 

As for the steps towards Cuba, they're described as noble gestures. The 
claim is that we've -- exactly as Obama said -- "we've tried for 50 years to bring 
freedom, justice, and democracy to Cuba, but our methods have failed, so we 
might try some other methods to achieve these noble goals." But the facts are 
very clear. This is a free and open society, so we have access to internal 
documents at an extraordinary level. You can't claim you don't know. It's not like 
a totalitarian state where there are no records. We know what happened. The 
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The escalating wars in the Arab world, from Syria and Iragin the north of 
the Arabian peninsula to Yemen in the south, now pose a serious global 
danger. Reports that Saudi Arabia has sought to collect on its long-term 
subsidies to Pakistan in the form of nuclear weapons have appeared side-by- 
side with an account of the Israeli Defense Minister's comment that “in 
certain cases we might take certain steps that we believe...should be taken in 
order to defend ourselves" followed by a reference to the U.S. decision to 
drop nuclear bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. These reports appear 
against the background of months of stories of demented murders by the so- 
called Islamic Caliphate, now with branches from Libya to Pakistan. Any 
account of how this disastrous situation has come to pass needs focus on the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq and the following regime of destruction and—as the 
world well knows from the small window that was opened into the events at 
the Abu Ghraib prison—torture. Yet even here the trail needs be pursued a 
step further back, to the U.S. support of the Israeli war of conquest and 
subjugation against the Palestinians. The heart of the historic appeal of the 
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Honor the Vietnamese, 
Not Those Who Killed 
Them 


Michael D. Yates 


In a letter to Vietnam War veteran Charles 
McDuff, Major. General Franklin Davis, Jr. said, 
“The United States Army has never condoned wanton killing or. disregard for 
human life.” McDuff had written a letter to President Richard Nixon in 
January 1971, telling him that he had witnessed U.S. soldiers abusing and 
killing Vietnamese civilians and informing him that many My Lais had taken 
place during the war.' He pleaded with Nixon to bring the killing to an end. 
The White House sent the letter to the general, and this was his reply. 

McDuff’s letter and Davis’s response are quoted in Nick Turse’s Kill 
Anything That Moves: The Real American War in Vietnam, the most recent 
book to demonstrate beyond doubt that the general’s words were a lie.? Not 
only did the United States ravage Vietnam with unprecedented and 
murderous ferocity, committing war crimes in nearly every village, but this 
~ criminal conduct was official government policy. The United States 
prosecuted the war with a Frederick Taylor-like efficiency and an engineer’s 
impersonal input-output calculation, with maximum Vietnamese deaths as 
standard operating procedure.’ 

In what follows, I use Turse’s work, along with several other books, 
articles, and’films, as scaffolds from which to construct an analysis of how the 
war was conducted, what its consequences have been for the Vietnamese, how 
the nature of the war generated ferocious opposition to it (not least by a brave 
core of U.S. soldiers), how the war’s history has been whitewashed, and why 
it is important to both know what happened i in Vietnam and why we should 
not forget it. 


í McNamara’s Business Model of War 


_ Robert McNamara, President Lyndon Johnson’s secretary of defense, was 
the chief architect of the U.S, war strategy.* A logistics expert who 
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- streamlined Allied bombing runs duringsthe Second World War, and later 
president of Ford Motor Company, McNamara believed that winning a war 
was simply a matter of setting a goal that would result in victory and then 
using the managerial techniques he had mastered to get the job done. The 
goal was to get the “kill ratio,” the proportion between enemy and U.S. dead, 
as high as possible, so that a “crossover point” was reached—that is, more 
enemy soldiers killed than could be replaced. Then, inevitably, the 
Vietnamese would no longer be able to resist the U.S. war machine, 
surrender, and sue for peace. 

A way to envision what McNamara did i is to Imagine the war in Vietnam 
in terms of a capitalist production process. Instead of the accumulation of 
money capital as the motor force of the system, substitute the accumulation of 
dead enemy bodies. The U.S. government, through its military, sought to 
maximize these. However, as McNamara and his superiors and generals 
knew, their enemy employed guerilla warfare, refusing to fight set battles, 
attacking and then disappearing into the rural landscape. U.S. troops could 
not easily distinguish soldiers from civilians. Every Vietnamese might be a 
soldier, even women and children. While no one would admit it, continuously , 
increasing the ‘ill ratio necessarily meant killing as many civilians as possible. 
And even if it were assumed that any given group of Vietnamese were 
civilians, the more of them murdered, the more enemy troops would be , 
exposed, and the fewer replacements for those killed would be available. 

As former Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld put it in the context of 
the current “War on Terror,” the best way that the United States could 
combat the terrorists was “to drain the swamp they live in.” Kill the 
noncombatants, and only the enemy soldiers will be left. They would no 
longer have a swamp in which to hide. From the beginning of the war, 
therefore, killing civilians was a U.S. policy that flowed directly from the goal 
of maximizing the kill ratio. Killing civilians violates the rules of engagement 
and is a war crime, so great pains were taken to disguise these as lives taken in 
battle, and Turse offers numerous examples of this. One common practice 
was to stage a dead civilian as a soldier by placing an enemy weapon nearby. 
However, this often was not necessary as commanding officers were almost 
always willing to simply take the word of a lieutenant or captain at the scene. 

Enemy dead minus U.S. dead (the kill ratio defined as a difference) is not 
the same-as revenue minus cost (profits); it has to be monetized to keep the 
accumulation juggernaut rolling along. Monetization occurred through the 
auspices of the U.S. government, which we can think of as a gigantic firm 
with huge cash reserves and an unlimited line of credit, not just at home but 
around the world. Taxes could be increased, bonds could be sold, money 
could be printed, and—given the world’s use of the dollar as the primary 
reserve currency—payments deficits could be run indefinitely with just about 
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any nation. Money would be provided until the war ended in victory. 

As any employer knows, the essence of management is control. Given the 
aim of a maximum kill ratio, every aspect of the production process had to be 
coordinated as finely as possible. Several kinds of control were important. 
First, there had to be enough workers (soldiers and support personnel). A 
virtually unlimited supply of soldiers was guaranteed through the draft. Young 
men whose families were well-situated and politically influential could avoid 
the draft through various means, so they would not likely be vocal opponents 
of the war, an assumption that later proved incorrect. Poor whites, blacks, =f 
Hispanics, and American Indians were considered economically expendable 
and sending them off to war was a way to contain any discontent and agitation 
they might have exhibited at home. ~ 

Once drafted, soldiers had to be taught to kill. It is not foral for one 
person to murder another, and there are powerful social taboos against doing 
so. Researchers had discovered that in nineteenth and twentieth-century wars, 
soldiers regularly failed to fire their rifles, or intentionally aimed to miss their 
targets. Military leaders responded to this by dramatically altering the 
methods used to train troops. They sought to forge extreme group solidarity 
in two ways. First, drill instructors subjected new recruits to constant torment 
bordering on torture. If you deprive trainees of food and sleep, force them to 
make long marches under adverse conditions, punish them severely for any 
failure to obey orders no matter how ridiculous and demeaning, you break 
down their defenses and make them willing to do whatever you say, in other 
words forging them into a homogeneous mass, a unit that will act-as one.” Not 
adhering to what any rational person would consider an insane regimen 
becomes unthinkable. Failure to do so marks you as a “sissy,” “fag,” “cunt,” 

r “girl,” and subjects you to physical and emotional torment from both 
supenors and comrades. Second, instructors then tied their charges’ misery to 
the evil intentions of subhuman foreigners, in the case of Vietnam, to the 
“gooks,” “slopes,” “slant eyes,” “yellow bastards,* and “the Cong.” 
Exhausted, angry, afraid, they gradually embrace the chants of “kill the gooks, 
kill the gooks.” By the time they got to the war zones, they were ready to kill, 
not for a noble cause but for their buddies and because those they were going y 
to murder were no different than the animals they might have hunted back | 
- home. Is it any wonder that more than a few U.S. troops were willing to kill 
civilians? In a hostile country, hot, dirty, diseased from constant marches and 
firefights: in jungle terrain, seeing their buddies blown to pieces, beginning to 
wonder why they were there, constantly pressured to keep their kills high and 1” 
rewarded for doing so, they were not always averse to shooting people, 
torturing them, raping women, and generating as much violent mayhem as 
possible.® 

And lest we think that the rank-and-file soldiers were primarily to blame 
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for the slaughter, their officers were too often bloodthirsty racist killers, seeing 

j the war as the ticket to career advancement—Colin Powell, who helped cover - 
up My Lai, is a case in point—and no doubt frequently believing that what 
they taught the grunts about the Vietnamese was true. As chief commanding 
officer William Westmoreland infamously said, “The Onental doesn’t put the 
same high price on life as does a Westerner.... We value life and human \ 
dignity. They don’t care about life and human dignity.”® It was the officers 
who directed the soldiers; it was they who covered up the war crimes; it was 
they who devised the methods of torture employed in the field; and it was they ` 
who devised the evermore sadistic tactics that resulted in the orders to “kill 
anything that moves.” | 

In addition to its own soldiers, the United States also annor troops 
(mercenaries, in effect) from South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, and’ 
other countries, as well as civilian and quasi-military support personnel. It also’ 
paid for much of the military of South Vietnam, which while ostensibly 
independent, was in reality subject to U.S. control. All of these were onboard 
with the McNamara program, and some of them added their own unique | 
talents to the killing. Psyops (psychological operations), the establishment of 

“strategic hamlets” to house those forced from their homes and farms, - 
assassination campaigns, and | torture techniques were employed by these 
personnel throughout the war.’ 

‘A production process requires nonhuman inputs, what Marx calls constant 
capital. In Vietnam this mainly comprised weapons of mass destruction, from 
Claymore mines, tanks, helicopter gunships, battleships, and B-52 bombers to 
napalm, Agent Orange, white phosphorus, and other ingredients from the 
enormous U.S chemical arsenal. The United States had a virtually unlimited 
supply of these means of death, and it had a limitless willingness to employ 
them. Soldiers of all ranks were trained to utilize mass destruction machinery 
in every ‘situation, even those where “collateral damage” to civilians was 
inevitable. ; 

So now, we have money capital (from the enormous funds of the U.S. 
government) transformed into capital in the form of labor power and constant 
capital. These were then combined on the battlefields as efficiently as 
possible, with a labor process controlled through the rigorous training of the 
soldiers and support personnel, who would do what they were told or would 
act automatically to make certain that the kill ratio was high and rising. 

Finally, the kill- ratio had to be “sold” so that the accumulation of dead 
bodies could be expanded. This was not done, of course, in the traditional 
way of selling. Rather, it was sold through diligent and relentless propaganda, 
fed to the press, the general public, and the politicians who ultimately had to 

-agree on continual funding. There was always “light at the end of the tunnel.” 
The United States was slowly but surely winning the “hearts and minds” of 
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the Vietnamese. The puppet governments the United States put in power in 
South Vietnam were committed to democracy and the people were flocking to 
their banners. 

To make these absurd claims plausible, all manner of lies had to be 
repeated to keep ugly truths from the light of day. The military and the state 
were adept at this. Few enlisted soldiers and almost no officers were - 
prosecuted for the thousands of war crimes they committed. Those that were 
received minimal sentences. And no matter how dramatic the horrors that did 
get investigated and published, such as the mass murder at My Lai, the 
government was able to contain the damage by waiting for the certain waning . 
of public interest and outrage, while trotting out the argument that such 
horrendous events were rare and the work: of “a few bad apples.” 

Thus, the capital expended in the production of corpses was repeatedly 
monetized and the accumulation of capital proceeded apace. 

Judged by the carnage, McNamara’s‘war by “scientific management” was 
a great success. Turse sums up what U.S. forces did: “Murder, torture, rape, 
abuse, forced displacement, home burnings, specious arrests, imprisonment 
without. due process—such occurrences were virtually a daily fact of life 
throughout the years of the American presence in Vietnam.”' He gives 
hundreds of examples, enough to convince us that these barbarous acts were 
official policy. Turse also made tours of the Vietnamese countryside and 
found that in every village, no matter how small and isolated, peasants had 
constructed memorials with the names of dead villagers, many victims of 
unreported, routine atrocities. 

Turse also gives several accounts of colonels and generals who 
monomaniacally pursued high kill ratios by whatever means possible. In 
February 1968, General Julian Ewell gained command of the Mekong Delta 
region of Vietnam, a densely populated area of more than 5 million people. 
Ewell and his subordinate, Colonel Ira Hunt, proceeded to go “berserk,” 
directing the killing of so many civilians that he won the nickname “Butcher of 
the Delta.” The 9th Infantry Division he commanded had been averaging a 
kill ratio of about nine, that is, nine dead enemy for every U.S. soldier killed. 
Spurred on by the government’s Operation Speedy Express—set in motion 
because President Johnson and his war planners wanted the Delta under the 
control of the South Vietnamese government pending upcoming peace talks 
with North Vietnam—as well as his own psychosis, Ewell initiated a reign of 
terror. Fourteen months later, the kill ratio was an astonishing 134. Given the 


way the Vietnamese liberation forces fought, refusing to engage in large-scale 
` battles, nearly all of the dead had to be civilians. 


The Toll of the War on the Vietnamese, Cambodians, and Laotians 
While it is important to provide verifiable evidence of the war crimes the 
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United States committed in Vietnam, it is also useful to supply data on the 

overall tolls of death, injury, and social and ecological ruin heaped upon the 

Vietnamese and their country. The following summary data, which include 

damage done to Cambodia and Laos, countries to which the war spread as a 

result of secret U.S. bombing campaigns, still have the power to shock:'? J 

* As'many as 1.7 million revolutionary forces were killed. 

* About a quarter-million South Vietnamese soldiers were killed. l 

* More than 65,000 North Vietnamese civilians died, mainly victims of U.S. 
bombing raids, which targeted factories, hospitals, schools, and dikes, 
more or less indiscriminately killing people. 

* At least 4 million Vietnamese died as a direct result of the war, which 
means that at least 2 million civilians perished at the hands of U.S. forces 
and their mercenary brethren. When the war commenced in earnest in the 
1960s, Viemam’s population was 19 million. An incredible 21 percent of 
this population therefore perished. In 1960 the U.S. population was 
about 180 million. Imagine a war that killed nearly 38 million Americans. 

* Turse’s sources estimate the extent of civilian wounded as follows: “A brief 
accounting shows 8,000 to 16,000 South Vietnamese paraplegics; 
30,000 to 60,000 South Vietnamese left blind; and some 83,000 to 
166,000 South Vietnamese amputees.” Total civilian wounded were at 
least 5.3 million. 

* More bombs were dropped on Vietnam than by all sides in all previous. 
wars throughout history, and three time more than by all sides in the 
Second World War. 

* 19 million gallons of herbicide poisoned ie land. 

* 9.000 of 15,000 hamlets were destroyed in South Vietnam. 

* In the North, all six industrial cities were devastated; twenty-eight of thirty 
provincial towns, and 96 of 116 district towns, were leveled by bombing. 

* The United States threatened to use nuclear weapons thirteen tmes. Nixon 
chided his national security advisor and soon-to-be secretary of state Henry 
Kissinger for being too squeamish about this and the massive bombing of 
the North Nixon ordered in 1972. Nixon said he, himself, just did not 
give a damn." 

* After the war, unexploded bombs and mines permeated the landscape and 
took an additional 42,000 lives. Millions of acres have still not been 
cleared of live ordnance. 

* Agent Orange and other defoliants have caused severe health problems for 
millions of Vietnamese. 

* Nearly all of Vietnam’s triple canopy forests were destroyed. 

* 3 million tons of ordnance struck 100,000 sites during the “secret” war in 
- Cambodia, causing widespread social dislocation, destruction of crops, and 
starvation. The U.S. bombing campaign in Cambodia was directly 
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responsible for the rise of the Khmer Rouge under Pol Pot and the genocide 
that took place afterward (The United States actually sided with Pol Pot 
when Vietnamese troops finally ended his reign of terror). 

* 2,756,941 tons of ordnance were dropped in Laos on | 13,716 sites. Much 
of the Laotian landscape was blown to bits. 


The Fatal Flaws in McNamara’s Business of War Model 


Yet, despite the carnage, the revolutionaries continued their fight for 
freedom, year after year, ultimately defeating the United States as they had 
done the French in the years following the Second World War. What went 
wrong with McNamara’s invincible plan? The most important flaw in it was 
the failure to conceptualize his grand production scheme in terms of social 
relationships, not just in the “workplace” but in the larger societies of Vietnam 
and the United States. The Vietnamese had a thousand-year history of 
resisting oppression by other nations and empires; they took a long view of life 
and were willing to sacrifice themselves in larger numbers than the United 
States imagined possible to secure their independence. As Francis Fitzgerald v 
noted in Fire in the Lake, those who prosecuted the war knew precious little 
about Vietnamese history, culture, and language. 

No folly could have been greater than believing that kill ratios were all that 
mattered. The war occurred during a period of a worldwide anti-imperialist 
struggle, providing the revolutionaries with needed moral support, even from 
millions of protesters in most of the rich capitalist countries. In the United 
States, a majority supported the war until the late 1960s, but a vibrant 
antiwar movement developed, often spearheaded by the middle-class youth 
who had avoided the draft. The Soviet Union and some other countries gave 
material aid to the Vietnamese revolutionaries. The United States could not 
risk the possible consequences of the use of nuclear weapons, given that its 
Cold War foe was well-armed with them. 

Inside the war “workplace,” contradictions abounded. Just as workers bear 
grievances against their bosses, grievances that sometimes led to collective 
action, rank-and-file -soldiers came into conflict with their commanding Y 
officers. Black conscripts, influenced by the civil rights movement at home, 
including the rise of the anti-imperialist Black Panther Party—which 
specifically tied the impenalism underlying the war to the racism perpetrated, 
by white America—began to question why they were: fighting against non-| ~” 
white men and. women waging a war of national liberation when they needed 
to free themselves from racist repression. Some soldiers*recoiled at the 
wanton violence they saw perpetrated by a military claiming to be fighting so 
that the Vietnamese were free to establish democracy.'? Gls were not unaware _ 
of the protests at home or the hypocrisy of U.S. politicians and the corruption 
of the South Vietnamese military and government. The culture of the 1960s 
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found fertile ground as well, and drug use became commonplace, if for no 
other reason than to escape the boredom and horror that was daily life in the 
- field. 

As the war dragged on, morale plunged, and few wanted to risk their lives 
for nothing, especially as they got close to the end of their one-year tour of 
duty. Soldiers began to refuse orders to’ fight, and it was not altogether 
uncommon for soldiers to murder (“frag”) their officers. The astounding 
1971 report of Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr. is instructive. He said: 


The morale, discipline and battle worthiness of the U.S. Armed Forces 
are, with a few salient exceptions, lower and worse than at any time in this 
century arid possibly in the history of the United States. 


By every conceivable indicator, our army that now remains in 
Vietnam is in a state approaching collapse, with individual units avoiding 
. or having refused combat, murdering their officers and noncommissioned . 
officers, drug-ridden, and dispirited where not near mutinous. '® : 


And he goes on to provide a remarkably large number ‘of e : 
fragging (in one division such incidents were occurring: at a rate. of one per’ 
week in 1971), bounties for the killing of officers, mass refusals to obey orders 
or even report for combat, refusal to wear uniforms, open agitation on military 
bases against the war, lawsuits against officers, widespread addiction to 
heroin, and desertion (sometimes involving joining the enemy forces). The 
absolute control necessary for McNamara’s strategy had become a shambles. 
Wars can only be won by troops on the ground fighting; if the troops will not 
fight, a war is lost. 


The Soldiers’ Revolt 


Unlike workers fired in a strike and barred from the employer's property, 
dissident soldiers eventually were discharged and came back to the United 
States as citizens with the same formal rights as everyone else. While most 
veterans simply wanted to forget the war and return.to normal lives, a sizeable 
number had become so disenchanted with it and traumatized by what they 
had seen and done that they felt the need to make amends. They began to 
seek each other out, and from there, sometimes in alliance with the burgeoning 
antiwar movement but mostly on their own, formed organizations aimed at 
making the public aware of the horrors of the war. These dealt with specific 
issues like the ent of veterans in Veterans Affairs hospitals, something 
later made famots by the movie Born on the Fourth of July, as well as the 
larger matter of ending- the war. The organizations established by veterans 
also served cathartic purposes; by talking with one another, former combatants 
could begin to come to grips. with their often ghastly experiences. The most 
well-known and enduring group was the Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
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for Maoists; a campaign headquarters for Democrats; a vehicle for activists to 
plan large-scale demonstrations; a meeting place for rap groups; an 
information center for war crimes hearings; a gathering spot for poets; a 
rehabilitation home for drug addicts.” 

VVAW consistently agitated to increase opposition to the war, and it 
employed a wide array of tactics to do so: participation in antiwar 
demonstrations; publicly throwing away Purple Hearts and other medals of 
valor; circulating petitions; conducting long marches, complete with guerilla 
theater that mimicked war atrocities; protests at national political ‘conventions; 
occupations of public buildings and monuments, including the Statue of-~v 
Liberty; publishing newsletters; and the famous Winter Soldier Investigation 
held in Detroit in 1971 in which veterans bore witness to the war crimes and 
atrocities committed by U.S. troops and the U.S. government in Vietnam. 
Membership peaked at about 25,000, but the VVAW’s influence was much 
greater. It reinvigorated the antiwar movement; won adherents to the antiwar 
banner simply because veterans had instant credibility with much of the 
public, and could not be accused of elitism as most of them were solidly 
working class; and brought home to normally complacent Amencans, 
including some of the veterans’ parents, exactly what their sons had done in 
the war. It was the first time in U.S. history that large numbers of soldiers 
spoke openly, honestly, and publicly about the folly of war and the costs to 
human beings and societies of allowing young men (and today young women) 
to engage in senseless murder. 

Andrew E. Hunt ends The Turning: A History of Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War by stating that the VVAW “contributed significantly to 
ending the war in Vietnam.” Much the same can be said about all of the 
activities of the antiwar veterans. They participated in teach-ins, taught 
classes, produced vibrant art and literature, organized antiwar coffee houses 
near military bases, published an abundance of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
posters, helped on-duty soldiers form unions and fight legal battles, aided 
those seeking asylum in Canada and other countries, and much more. They 
were in the forefront of those who visited Vietnam after the war to make 
common cause with the Vietnamese and do what they could to aid in the 
rebuilding of the nation. They have been tireless reminders of what was done 
in the name of the United States.” . 

Michael Uhl, a longtime veteran activist and author of Vietnam 
Awakening, rightly critieizes Nick Turse for both ignoring and downplaying 
the significance of what thousands of antiwar veterans did. First, Turse’s 
discoveries were not new. Much of what he tells us was made public by 
veterans more than forty years ago. In a recent essay, Uhl wrote: 
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In his [Turse’s} account antiwar veterans appear, not as a movement 
making history, but as a handful of individual “whistle-blowers within the 
ranks or recently out of the army...” whose denunciations were 
“marginalized and ignored.” For the rest, Turse buries our unprecedented 
story in a thicket of footnotes, devoid of their original contexts, and where 
only a disciplined scholar might be able to reassemble them into anything 
approximating what actually occurred. A reader may judge for herself, if 
the public testimonies[“] on U.S.. war crimes policies in Vietnam 
delivered by antiwar veterans during the final years of the conflict were, as 
Turse suggests, “marginalized and ignored.” She might discover that the 
veterans were being heard at the time, if not listened to, much more than 
Turse is today.... He characterizes as pitiful Movement efforts to reveal 
the true nature of the war through “pamphlets, small press books and 
underground newspapers,” that, if even glancingly noticed by empowered 


insiders, were dismissed as “leftist kookery.”” z 


Uhl also chastises Turse for focusing more attention on atrocities 
committed by individual soldiers and not enough on the more deadly 
conseguences of decisions made by those with power. Again, there is truth in 
this. While most soldiers must have observed or known about atrocities, only a 
small minority committed them. The major war criminals were presidents 
Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon, their advisors like McNamara and Kissinger, 
and the top military commanders, almost none of whom showed remorse— 
much less fought to end the war, as many veterans did. These men should all 
have been marched off to prison. People were executed for less during the 
. Nureimburg trials after the Second World War. In any event, the principled 
response of the antiwar veterans did as much as anything to end the war, 
surely as much as what the rest of the movement accomplished. It is no 
accident that, as Hunt points out, Nixon and his warmongering staff were 
obsessed with the VVAW. One of the reasons why the Watergate burglary 
took place was to connect Nixon’s presidential election opponent George 
McGovern to the antiwar veterans.” Those “empowered insiders” Turse 
references might have seen the veterans and the complete breakdown of 
military command as proof positive that the war was a lost cause. 


Whitewashing the War from Jimmy Carter to Obama’s Vietnam War 
Commemoration 


In his article, Uhl asks whether we will ever come to grips with Vietnam. 
He informs us that today a majority of young Americans, age eighteen to 
twenty-nine, think that sending troops to Vietnam was not a mistake. This is 
sad, though my_long experience as a teacher, who lectured often’ about the 
war, tells me that it is not a surprise. Our political rulers, much of the 
mainstream media, along with some scholars, filmmakers, right-wing think 
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tanks, and the military establishment, have continued ever since 1975, when 
the North Vietnamese Army and the National Liberation Front achieved 
final victory and liberated their country, to both extinguish the truth of the war 
from public memoryand construct a false history in its place. First, President 
Jimmy Carter declared, without an ounce of shame, that the United States 
had nothing for which to apologize because the destruetion had been 
“mutual.” Then, President Ronald-Reagan called the war “a noble cause.” 

Now President Barack Obama has proclaimed a “Vietnam War 
Commemoration.”“° The 2008 National Defense Authorization Act 
empowered the Secretary of Defense to organize events to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary ofthe War in Vietnam. The act envisions a thirteen-year 
commemoration, from Memonal Day 2012 until November 11, 2025. 
Obama issued a proclamation on the first day of this celebration, containing 


these remarkable words: . 


As we observe the 50th anniversary of the Vietnam War, we reflect with 
solemn reverence upon the valor of a generation that.served with honor. 
We pay tribute to the more than 3 million servicemen and women who left 
their families to serve bravely, a world away from everything they knew 
and everyone they loved.|From Ia Drang to Khe Sanh, from Hue to 
Saigon and countless villages in between, they pushed through jungles and 
rice paddies, heat and monsoon, fighting heroically to protect the ideals we 
hold dear as Americans. Through more than a decade of combat, over air, 
land, and sea, these proud Americans upheld the highest traditions of our 
Armed Forces.” 


This is a lie from beginning-to end. We would never know from this that, 
in addition to the carnage enumerated above, 
* The CIA in its Phoenix Program assassinated tens of thousands of 
Vietnamese suspected of being insurgents or sympathizers. U.S. social 
___ scientists, engineers, and scientists participated in this.” 
* More than 5 million Vietnamese were forcibly removed from their villages 
and compelled to live in squalid “Strategic Hamlets.” 
* Thousands of Viemamese political prisoners were jailed and tortured in 
“tiger cages,” left either to die or to suffer debilitating physical and mental 
illnesses. 
What kind of valorous efforts were these? What kind of grand ideals did ~ 
these embody? 
The Commemoration website tells us that the secretary of defense is to 
organize all of the Commemoration’s programs to satisfy these objectives: 
_(1) To thank and honor veterans of the Vietnam War, including personnel 
who were held as prisoners of war (POW), or listed as missing in action 


(MIA), for their service and sacrifice on behalf of the United States and 
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to thank and honor the families of these veterans. 

(2) To highlight the service of the Armed Forces during the Vietnam War 
and the contributions of Federal agencies and governmental and non- 
govemmental organizations that served with, or in support of, the Armed 
Forces. oig 

(3) To pay tribute to the contributions made on the home front by the people 
of the United States during the Vietnam War. 

(4) To highlight the advances in technology, science, and medicine related to 
military research conducted during the Vienam War. 

(5) To recognize the contributions and sacrifices made by the allies of the 
United States during the Vietnam War. l 

These are all awful, but the fourth one would make the Nazis proud. 
Someday, no doubt, there will be a commemoration of the War on Terror (if 
it ever ends), and we will learn how this war gave us the marvel of drones. 

Protests against this celebration of the war have been mounted, especially 
as we approach the beginning of events on Memorial Day this year (2015) 
when, according to Lieutenant General Claude M. Kicklighter, “we will 
begin to recruit the nation to get behind this effort in a very big way.”” 
Famed antiwar protester Tom Hayden has spearheaded a petition drive to 
compel the government to give an accurate account of what happened during 
the war and to provide room in the remembrance for those who opposed it 
and to correct the egregious errors and omissions on the website’s timeline of 
the war. [The My Lai massacre was initially called an “incident”; as a result 
of protest, this has been changed but the word “massacre” was not added. 
Historians have been critical as well, especially of the turmoil the war caused 
in the United States. Some antiwar veterans have called for an “alternative 
commemoration.” 

Other than the plans for separate oppositional events, these protests seem 
tepid, especially in light of the efforts to end the war noted in this essay. 
Hayden, for example, is not opposed to honoring the valor of U.S. soldiers, 
and he worries mainly that the military that got the country into the war is 
now in charge of memonializing it. But why should the valor of veterans be 
honored? Only the courage of those who opposed it, including the soldiers 
who did so at great risk, should be respected. And it is not true that the 
military got the United States into the war. Our political, economic, and 
intellectual elites did that. The qualms of the academics mirror those of 
Hayden; they seem nitpicky. The timeline, indeed the entire celebration, are 
exercises in imperial propaganda. What did anyone expect? Do not forget 
that President Carter quipped that “the destruction was mutual.” Why worry 
overmuch that these materials are, as the web site suggests, suitable for 
schools? Our kids are fed daily doses of falsehoods by their teachers, 
including those who teach in colleges. I will be heartened when as school 
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districts accept materials prepared by those in charge of the commemoration, 
teachers and their unions refuse, en masse, to use them. I may have a long 
wait. 

It would be wonderful if the war were critically studied and its glorification 
subjected to massive public opposition combined with teach-ins, multimedia 
presentations, marches, and demonstrations. These could be directly tied to 
the interminable and deadly war on terror and the ongoing conversion of the 


United States into a police state.” They would serve as an estimable example : 


of critical education, a counter to the hegemony, the pervasive influence of our 
political economy on all aspects of our lives. As Henry Giroux reminds us, 
one of the major functions of critical education is to keep historical memory 
alive, to give witness to the truth of the past so that the politics of today is 
vibrantly democratic. We must always be suspicious of what the powerful tell 
us and supportive of all that is egalitarian and liberating. Historical memory 
in this instance functions as a form of public pedagogy that challenges not only 
the dominant narratives of “America’s disimagination machine” and its 
glorification of war but also attempts to change the way in which the 
American public thinks about the horrors committed in Vietnam and the 
scourge of state violence and militarism.*! However, as we take Giroux’s 


arguments to heart, we should stress foremost what the United States did to’ 


the Vietnamese and how these valiant people resisted and defeated the most 
powerful military on earth. Great damage was done to U.S. soldiers, and 
those who survived still suffer the agony of that long ago war. However, these 
pale by comparison to the brutality suffered by the Vietnamese, a violence still 
very much alive in the daily lives of the people in that much tried nation. It 1s 
they we should honor, commemorate, remember. They fought more valiantly 
and suffered more for their liberation from foreign rule than we ever did for 
our own. What they suffered and what they did should inspire us to redouble 
our efforts to combat U.S. war-making and imperialism and to educate, 
agitate, and build new organizations aimed at the construction of an 
egalitarian society worthy of human beings. 
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The Strength and Fragility of the 
Brazilian Economy 


Rosa Maria Marques and Paulo Nakatani 


Analyzing the Brazilian economy is a difficult and complex task; the 
current indicators register results ranging from excellent to mediocre and 
worrisome, depending on the variable observed. For example, the nation has 
advanced into modernity in a few sectors, while at the same time, in recent 
years, new forms of dependency from the center of capitalism deepened. 
Further complexities arise when, beyond the economy, one takes into 
consideration not only the results of so-called “inclusion” policies and the 
popularity of President Dilma Rousseff (popularly referred to as “Dilma”), 
but also the number of strikes and public displays of disenchantment that are 
emerging in every corner of the country. 

To summanze some of the conclusions: since the government of Luis 
Inácio Lula da Silva (“Lula”), the Brazilian economy has widened its 
internal market through policies that have raised the minimal wage, 
transferred income to the poorest within the nation, increased the availability 
of credit to the low and middle segments of the population, and reduced 
taxation (mainly on manufactured goods in the essential consumption basket). 
Such widening of the market, with a low impact on imports, would in theory 
ensure the maintenance of a certain level of growth, regardless of the 
international dynamics, and, indeed, it has helped Brazil reach a positive 
economic performance during the worst of the recent global economic crisis 
and its aftermath. 

The results of the policies of consumption and production stimuli 
produced a considerable growth of the GDP. Nonetheless, when the impacts 
of the global recession deepened with the sovereign debt crisis in Europe, 
these macroeconomic policies did not yield the same effect, at most achieving 
modest growth. 

The maintenance af floating (market-driven) exchange rates and the 
priority of obtaining a high primary fiscal surplus and low inflaton—the main 
components of the economic policy adopted by both governments under 
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Fernando Henrique Cardoso—turned the country into one of the main 
centers attracting foreign funds seeking high returns.' These money flows from 
abroad handicapped Brazil’s international position, pressuring the currency 
rate upwards and ensuring the permanence of high interest rates. The result 
was a persistent deterioration in the current account of its balance of 
payments, which peaked in December 2013. With respect to the trade 
balance, besides the unfavorable exchange rate, there was a shift to greater 
specialization in the export of primary commodities, especially where demand 
was most inelastic, such as soybeans. 

As for the high primary surpluses (where tax revenues exceed spending, 
prior to payment of interest on the debt), since in order to maintain them 
government spending must not unduly increase, they constitute an obstacle to 
any expansion in federal spending, particularly in the social sphere, and to the 
growth of public investment. More than this, this priority’s permanence helps 
maintain and deepen the neoliberal restructuring “reforms” of the 1990s. 
Such restricturing leads to greater privatization and the adoption of policies 
in several sectors actively encouraging public/private partnerships, that is the 
dissolution of public spending. Coupled with this is the new financialized 
“model” chosen for the extraction of oil in the Pre-Salt geological formation 
on the continental shelves off the Brazilian coast.” 

Maintaining a large primary fiscal surplus is fundamental for maintaining 
the financialized macroeconomic model, because the surplus is necessary for 
the payment of part of the interest on the public debt. The unpaid part 
transforms itself into new debt, and this is why it has grown exponentially 
since 1994, Brazil is thus increasingly getting caught in the austerity trap. 
Brazil is aiming for a primary surplus equal to between 2 and 2.5 percent of 
its 2015 GDP to counter budget deficits in response to Standard and Poor’s 
downgrading of Brazil’s sovereign rating for the first time in a decade to a 
BBB rating—the lowest investment grade rating. In this way, global finance is 
removing the previous leeway the Brazilian economy had. As part of this 
general austerity package, geared to the needs of global finance, Brazil’s 
central bank is keeping the benchmark interest rate at 11 percent.’ 

Last, the priority of setting low inflation targets keeps the government 
hostage to financial capital’s interests: any elevation in prices brings back the 
ghost of hyperinflation, and pressures of all kinds arise to increase basic 
interest rates. In other words, the rigidity imposed by the inflation targets 
surrenders monetary policy to the interests of interest-bearing capital, mainly 
composed of foreign capital searching for greater returns in Brazil. 

The result of all of these factors in the past few years upon the Brazilian 
economy was a reduction in growth, even though the level of unemployment is 
the lowest ever observed and the income from labor is still growing, albeit at a 
decreasing rate. The impression one has is that the governments of Lula and 
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Dilma exhausted their leeway associated with the expansion of the internal 
market. That is, the choice of widening the internal market (the consumption 
component) by aiding those with low and middle incomes, while also leaving 
unaltered the institutions introduced by neoliberalism in the 1990s, has now 
reached its limit. It is clear that the prionty of big capital is not to enlarge the 
level of productive investment, as long as elevated financial returns are 
ensured. ` 3 
It is in the middle of this that the nation hosting the 2014 World Cup has 
been experiencing a new phenomenon since June 2013—manifestations 
(demonstrations) and protests in the major cities of the country. Although the 
manifestations occurring today cannot be compared to those of 2013 in 
quantitative terms, they still continue to be held by the youth, who have no 
connection to unions and traditional political parties. More recent working- 
` class demonstrations have been directed at questioning the use of public 
resources in the “arena”—that is, the soccer stadium—of the world football 
championship, while financing in the areas of education and health goes 
wanting. Nonetheless, the popularity of the president resumed its growth to a 
point where she won, though by a reduced margin, reelection. 

In March 2015, after Dilma’s reelection, middle-class protesters in Brazil, 
incited by the privately owned mass media, demanded Dilma’s impeachment, 
singling out her government with respect to the widespread corruption, which 
in fact is a larger reality pervasive in the country, in order to destabilize the 
PT (Partido dos Trabalhadores, or Workers’ Party). This regressive 
movement should not be confused with the earlier working class protests 
against the PT’s growing neoliberalism and in fayor of substantive change. It 
does, however, point to the growing frailty of PT rule, ultimately based in the 
economy.* 

This paper is divided in two parts. In the first, aspects of Brazilian 
economy are presented in order to show the most obvious results of the 
macroeconomic policy of the governments of Lula and Dilma, as well as their 
contradictions. It is not the aim to exhaust the theme, but highlight some 
important features. In the second part, the constant increase in the fragility of 
the Brazilian economy, in the face of the inflow of foreign capital, is analyzed, 
mostly considering the growth in so-called fictitious capital. At the end of the 
essay, some important conclusions are drawri. 


Aspects of the Brazilian Economy Under Lula and Dilma 


Although Brazil is considered the seventh-largest economy in the world— 
with a GDP only surpassed by the old imperialist nations and China— 
growth in recent years has not only been mediocre (compared to previous 
periods), but it has also varied widely. This explains why on average, between 
2003 and 2013, Brazil has grown by 3.5 percent, but the values for 2011, 
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2012, and 2013 were 2.7 percent, 0.9 percent, and 2.3 percent 
respectively—very different from the 7.5 percent of 2010. In fact, Brazil’s per 
capita growth rate at 0.2 percent 2012 and 1.6 percent in 2013 raises 
concerns.” Nonetheless, the average result is better than the 2.3 percent 
obtained in the eight years of Cardoso’s government.® 

In spite of such performance, in December 2013 the labor market in the 
six major metropolitan areas registered the lowest observed unemployment 
rate (4.3 percent) since this series was initiated in 2002.’ In 2002, the annual 
mean was 11.5 percent; in 2013, 5.4 percent. Meanwhile, supporting the 
decline in the unemployment rate was the increase in formal employment, 
which rose from 41.8 percent to 52.9 percent in the same period, for workers 
ages sixteen and over. The improvement in the labor market was followed by 
an increase of 27.1 percent in the average income of the formally and 
informally employed population; among workers with formal employment the 
boost was 13.6 percent, and among informal workers, 31.2 percent. The 
minimum wage alone has registered a real gain of 73.3 percent between Apnl 
2002 and January 2014.? The raising of the minimum wage was 
accompanied by income transfer policies for the poorest segments of the 
population. One highlight of the transfer policies was the Programa Bolsa 
Familia, which, in 2012, benefited 13.9 million families, corresponding to 
about 28 percent of the Brazilian population. This program, which favorably 
impacts the lives of its beneficiaries, does not require many resources; it takes 
- only 0.4 percent of the GDP. According to the expectations of researchers 
from the Research Institute of Applied Economics (IPEA), 16 percent of the 
reduction in income inequality (between 1999 and 2009) is due to Programa 
Bolsa Familia, even though the income from this benefit represents Jess than 
0.8 percent of the family income in Brazil. The apparent contradiction in 
such rates is explained by the special focus of the program; it is aimed at only 
the poorest. '° 

The minimum wage and income transference policies had a great impact 
on consumption, allowing the government to enlarge the internal market in 
this sector of the economy. When the impact of the global crisis hit Brazil the 
hardest, the government reduced taxes on industrialized goods (mainly 
automobile and home appliances) and expanded lines of credit, particularly to 
the popular segments, creating the process of payroll lending.’ 

According to data from the Brazilian Central Bank, banks used their free 
resources to make consumer loans, and these rose from 14.5 percent of the 
GDP in December 2009, to 26 percent in December 2013, of which nearly 
30 percent took the form of consigned loans (payroll lending)."” 

. . The total loans, for families, businesses, and government reached 56.5 
percent of the GDP in December 2013. At the end of the Cardoso’s stay in 
office, it represented 24. percent of the GDP, less than half of the amount 
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achieved in the Dilma government. With Dilma, in December 2013 the total 
credit was composed of 15.9 percent of the GDP in free resources, 14.6 
percent of resources directed to businesses, and 10.5 percent directed to 
families.” 

Furthermore, the government has legally reduced or eliminated the 
taxation of goods and services on the basic consumption basket of workers, 
which also acts to widen consumption. But in the case of the automobile and 
home appliance industries, the motivation was first to help producers to get rid 
of stock and second to decrease idle capacity. The tax waiver on industrialized 
goods was brought to an end at the end of July 2013. 

The result from this group of policies was that the performance of the 
Brazilian economy after 2008, helped greatly by the expansion of 
consumption, grew by 6.26 percent in 2010, 3.53 percent in 2011, 3.10 
percent in 2012, and 2.30 percent in 2013. In the period 2003-2012, the 
annual average of gross capital formation was only —0.54 percent. 
Nonetheless, in 2013, confirming the difficulty in analyzing Brazil in the 
short run, the gross formation of fixed capital once again started to grow (5.2 
percent), registering its highest level since 2010." 

` With regard to the interest rate, which was always one of the highest in the 
world, the Dilma government, after elevating the basic rate fixed by the 
Committee of Monetary Policy in its first few months in office (reaching 12.5 
percent in July 2011), kept its level at of 7.25 percent between October 2012 
and March 2013, when once again it started increasing.” In March 2014, 
the base rate sat at 10.75 percent, and there is no likelihood of a decline in 
- the near future. The resumption of the increase in the basic rate was highly 
influenced by the action of the big corporate media, which emphasized on a 
daily basis that the inflation targets were being surpassed due to growing 
demand. In the end, in no year was the target fulfilled. In reality, under Dilma 
in particular, it became clear that the power of interest-bearing capital, 
whether national or international, does not accept declining returns on its 
assets. 

The total interest paid on internal debt, in the past three years- of - 
government alone (2011-2013), reached an annual average of 5.25 percent 
of the GDP.'® If we add to this the interest paid by the Lula government, in 
the eleven years of government by the PT, the amount reaches an average of 
6.4 percent of the GDP. Thus, the National Treasury debt in bonds has 
reached 62.1 percent of the GDP, 42.2 percent of which are in the market 
and the remainder in the portfolio of the Brazilian Central Bank (BACEN). 
The debt in the market is in the hands of financial institutions (30.2 percent), 
investment funds (21.7 percent), pension funds (17.1 percent), non-residents 
(16.1 percent), government (6.6 percent), insurance companies (4 percent), 


and others (4.3 percent). Among these, one may highlight the growth of debt- 
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held by non-residents, which accounted for 5.1 percent in December 2007 
and for 16.1 percent currently.” Furthermore, it is estimated that the 
participation of foreigners is even greater: according to Carlos Thadeu 
Freitas, former director of the Central Bank, it amounts to 17.2 percent.'® 

Besides this, the lack of any form of control with regard to the movement 
of foreign capital—indeed, making Brazil a place of privilege in terms of 
global finance—brings about sudden outflows, albeit sometimes short, 
creating a powerful instrument for the maintenance of the high interest rate, 
not to mention the impact on the exchange rate. As Luiz G. Belluzzo puts it: 
“the interest and exchange rates are held hostage by sudden reactions of the 
lords of global portfolios facing roundabouts and counterdances of the 
managers of the international currency. ”'? 

The massive inflow of dollars entering the nation has exercised pressure on 
the currency rate, which has been kept overvalued due to efforts of the 
government, either intervening in the market or relaxing the rules for exporters 
(allowing them to keep dollars abroad for a certain amount of time). The 
result of the fall in the exchange rate has been the reduction of the balance of 
trade surplus (from $29.8 billion in 2011, to $19.4 billion in 2012 and only 
$2.6 billion in 2013) and the growth in negative results in the current 
account. The deficit tn the current account of the balance of payments, which 
in 2012 amounted $54 billion, has jumped to $83.1 billion in 2013 (3.7 
percent of GDP, the worst result since 2001). This result contributed to the 
weak performance of the trade balance, even though the deficit in the services 
and income accounts has increased compared to the previous year. 


The Intensification of the Presence of Foreign Capital in the Country and the 
Frailty of the Brazilian Economy 


In Brazil, the presence of foreign capital has always been remarkable, 
especially in industrial activities. This presence is the result of the option 
adopted in the 1950s to promote the process of import substitution based on 
the triangle formed by state capital, internal capital, and foreign capital, which 
continued in the following decades. From the 1990s onwards, starting in the 
Fernando Collor de Mello government, a series of measures further changed the 
Brazilian economy in the international market and promoted the 
intensification of the presence of foreign capital in the nation, both in 
productive and financial spheres. Apart from the process of de-statization, 
brought to fruition by the National Plan of De-statization, which resulted in 
the privatization of companies previously considered strategic to the national 
development, the opening of commercial and financial trade with the rest of - 
the world took place. 
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The process of privatization in Brazil happened in two accelerated 
periods: 1990-1994 and 1995-2002, during waves of global 
financialization.” In the first period, comprising the governments of presidents 
Collor and Itamar Franco, thirty-three companies were privatized, with 
particular emphasis on steel (64 percent) and petrochemicals (22 percent), 
with revenues of $11.9 billion (a product of the revenue of sales and 
transferred debt). In the second period, thirty-five companies were handed 
over to the private segment sector, among which was Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce (a large metals and mining company), adding up to $93.42 billion in 
total revenue.”’ In this second period, beyond the already mentioned sectors, 
concessions were made in electricity, financial services, transport, roads, 
sanitation, ports, and telecommunication. In this later phase, the enterprises 
affected were in infrastructure/services (80 percent: electricity, 
telecommunications, transport, ports, financial services, gas provision, 
sanitation, and informatics), industry (14 percent: petrochemicals, petroleum, 
and mining), and 6 percent in several sectors where the state was a minor 
stakeholder. With regard to petroleum, Petrobrás (Petróleo Brasileiro SA) is 
still considered a state-owned company. However, in 2000 a large quantity of 
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stock was put on the national market, exceeding the minimum required for the 
maintenance of control by the state, and in 2001 preferred (nonvoting) stock 
was put on the international market. 

Up until 1994, the presence of foreign investors in the process of 
privatization was fairly small, not surpassing 5 percent of the revenue from 
selling the companies. In the second period, however, such participation 
increased to 53 percent. The greater presence of foreign capital in the process 
of privatization manifested itself through the increase in foreign direct 
investment (FDI) in the account of capital and finances in the balance of 
payments. , 

Between 1994 and 2013, the inflow of net FDI in the country rose from 
$2 billion to $64 billion.” In Chart |, one can clearly see that there were two 
periods of strong expansion in net FDI: the second phase of privatizations and 
after 2007. In recent years, with the exception of 2009, the increase in the 
inflow of net FDI in the nation was a result of the international movement of 
FDI, when the relative volume destined to developing (or peripheral) 
countries grew due to the increase in uncertainty in central (rich) nations 
provoked by the continuity and deepening of the crisis. In 2012, Brazil was 
the fifth largest destination of FDI in the world, receiving 4.8 percent of 
resources (in 2006, this percentage had been 1.7 percent).”? The net flow of 
FDI entering Brazil is divided for tax purposes into the division of the flow of 
net FDI between equity participation and intercompany loans (loans of the 
multinational corporation headquartered outside Brazil to its subsidiaries 
inside the country). The share of the participation of loans has increased in 
recent years, motivated by the difference between the internal and external 
interest rate, especially that of the United States. 


The Stock of Foreign Direct Investment in Brazil 


The inflow of net FDI resulted in a total stock of FDI at the end of 2012 
of $719 billion. Between 1995 ($41.4 billion) and 2012, the stock 
increased more than seventeen times! As mentioned before, the first strong 
impulse to this greater presence of foreign capital in the country was the 
privatization promoted in the Brazilian economy after 1990. ° 

In 2011, considering the stock of FDI per investing country, the 
Netherlands was responsible for 27.3 percent of the total by participation in 
capital and 10.4 percent in intercompany loans. It was followed by the 
United States (17.5 percent and 16.1 percent) and Spain (14 percent and 
12 percent). But the distribution of FDI, referring to participation in capital, 
is altered significantly once the chain of control of the non-resident enterprise 
is considered, allowing one to know the primary source of invested resources, 
minimizing distortions that the channelling of investments into tax havens and 
international financial centers generates in bilateral statistics. The three main 
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countries become, in order, the United States, Spain, and Belgium (19.6 
percent, 13.1] percent, and 9.3 percent respectively).”° 

In 2012, the sector of activity that had received the most FDI— 
participation in capital—was services (51.9 percent), followed by industry — 
(36.7 percent), and agriculture, - livestock, and mineral extraction (10.8 
percent). In services, the largest inflow was for activities in commerce, 
financial services and related activities, and insurance (pension schemes and 
health care insurance). In industry, metallurgy, food, and chemicals were the 
most relevant sectors. In agriculture, livestock, and mineral extraction, the 
activity that received the most FDI was, by far (56.3 percent), extraction of 
petroleum and natural gas. Fifteen years before, in 1995, the FDI destination 
by sector was: 66.9 percent to industry, 30.9 percent to services, and 2.2 
percent to agriculture, livestock, and mineral extraction. The significant 
increase of the latter two destinations reflects the process of privatization and 
“foreignization” of the services of telecommunication, bank systems, and 
mineral extraction experienced in Brazil—as well as an increasing 
participation of foreign capital in agribusiness. 

Part of the FDI is directed to mergers and acquisitions that take place in 
Brazil, resulting in the deepening of capital concentration. Between 2004 and 
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2010, foreign capital was involved in 31.19 percent of merger and acquisition 
operations. In 2012, from a total of 816 such transactions (a record since 
1994), 342 were made by Brazilian companies in the country and 474 by 
companies of mainly foreign capital.” 


Foreign Investment in Portfolio and Derivatives 


In 1991, Resolution 1832 from the National Monetary Board added to 
Resolution 1289/87 Annex IV, which allows foreign capital to enter the stock 
market and invest in portfolio and funds in Brazil. Between that year and 
2013, the net volume of foreign capital in portfolio increased by 334.2 
percent.” However, as this kind of capital is extremely volatile, more 
important than this indicator is following the volume of inflow and outflow in 
each year, which can be observed in Chart 2. - 

In 2008, the daily movement accounted for $2 billion. Chart 2 follows the 
volatility of this kind of capital and shows that, with the exception of a few 
years, the outflow movement is a shadow of the inflow movement, indicating 
that operations happen in the secondary market, consisting of speculative or 
fictitious capital. This indicates the highly speculative nature of these capital 
movements. Of the inflow volume in 2012, 79 percent and 21 percent, were 
destined to the purchase of Brazilian companies’ stock and short- and long- 
term fixed-income securities, respectively. 

Even though the balance between inflow and outflow is small, the 
aggregate accumulated amount of capital in the short run invested in stocks 
and fixed income securities is impressive. According to the Brazilian Central 
Bank, the statistics regarding the International Investment Position show the 
stock of such investments amounted to $638.8 billion in 2012, and, up until 
September 2013, they had fallen to $606.6 billion. 

In 2013, this account demonstrated unequivocally the speculative ‘attack 
against the Brazilian currency in the first and second trimester: between 
March and June 2013, there was a reduction in the total stock of over $80 
billion. To face this brutal pressure for the devaluing of the currency, the 
Central Bank started a program of selling $3 billion per week, and $2 billion 
in exchange swap auctions, from Monday to Thursday, and of $1 billion in 
face market value with commitment to repurchase, on Fridays. It announced 
that such a program would be kept until the end of 2013, making available for 
such operations nearly $55 billion.” With this, the real was sold at 2.45 
Reals to the U.S. dollar, in August 2013, dropped to 2.16, but returned 
gradually to virtually the same original level, of 2.44 Reals, on January 29, 
2104. 

The inflow and outflow movement in the derivatives .account in the 
Brazilian balance of payments is not impressive when compared to foreign 
direct investment or portfolio investment. After reaching the mark of $1,289 
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million in 2002, it has decreased through time, registering only $125 million 
in 2012. Nonetheless, in the liabilities in the International Investment 
‘Position, the stock (total amount) of derivatives did not suffer any negative 
impact from the crisis. It went from $1.8 billion in 2007, to $2.5 billion in 
2008, to $3.4 billion in 2009, reaching $4.7 billion in 2011. It fell to $3 
billion in 2012 and grew back to $4.6 billion in September 2013. 


The Brazilian Investor Abroad 


- Since 2001, the Brazilian Central Bank has been organizing data and 
information about Brazilian capital abroad. Such capital, which was not very 
significant at the beginning of the series ($68.6 billion), grew gradually to 
reach $355.9 billion in 2012. From this total, the greater part was Brazilian 
direct investment abroad (BDD), representing annually more than 70 percent 
of the total, with the exception of 2003 and 2010 (66.4 percent and 68.9 
percent, respectively). The remainder was intercompany loans. 

According to statements made to the registry of Brazilian Capital Abroad 
(CBE in Portuguese), BDI accounted for $266.25 billion in 2012. 
However, according to another publication—the table called International 
Investment Position (IIP)—the value was $270.86 billion (2012), increasing 
to $293 billion in September 2013. Such an increase highlights the fact that 
segments of the Brazilian economy are rapidly internationalizing. 

In 2012, 56.9 percent of BDI was in services (financial services—38.2 
percent), 18.1 percent in industry (especially metallurgy-—6.] percent, and 
drinks—4.5 percent) and 25.1 percent in agriculture, livestock, and mineral 
extraction (metallic minerals extraction-—!7.3 percent). As to the destination, 
in that same year, from the total BDI marked for capital participation, only 
6.9 percent was directed to countries in Latin America. With respect to 
intercompany loans, 13.4 percent was destined to the region, Argentina alone - 
holding 7.3 percent. 


Impacts from the Increase in Foreign Investment on the Balance of Payments 
and Exchange Rate 


The massive and continued entry of foreign capital in the country since 
Plano Real, in the form of direct investment, portfolio investment, and 
derivatives, has been very expensive. The current account in the balance of 
payment, which was positive in the first years of the Lula government, became 
negative in 2008 and has accumulated in these past five years a deficit of 
$288 billion, which offset to 92 percent of the result from the positive trade 
-balance accumulated between 2003 and 2013. The net result in income 
payments from the current account registers, with rare exceptions, has been an 
ascending trajectory: from $9 billion registered in 1994, to an impressive $36 
billion in 2012, and $40 billion in 2013. From this last value, the majority 
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came from payments of income derived from direct investment, mostly profits 
and dividends. In the event of the deepening of repercussions from the global 
crisis in the Brazilian economy, the volume of income payments that leaves the 
country will speed up, as happened in 2008 and 2009, due to the 
anticipation of remittances of profits and dividends, which will put pressure on 
the devaluing of the exchange rate. Furthermore, one must consider that 10 
percent or more of stock in a company is enough for foreign investment to be 
classified as FDI and not portfolio, so that changes in the international ` 
scenario may also mean their withdrawal, with a resulting huge devaluation of 
the Real. 

However, even without considering this eventuality, the volume of 
resources flowing in and out of the country on a daily basis is noticeable. The 
movement in portfolio investment (inflow and outflow) was $238 billion in 
2011, went up to $294 billion in 2012, and to $440 billion in 2013. Thus, 
the daily volume of speculative business, on the Stock Exchange of Sao Paulo 
and in Government Securities, grew from $945.6 million in 2011, to $1.17 | 
billion in 2012 and $1.75 billion in 2013. Not without reason does the - 
government strictly monitor the currency market, intervening heavily when the ` 
exchange rate gains or losses too much value. After the 2008 crisis, the 
government had instituted a Tax on Financial Operations (OF in 
Portuguese) of 6 percent on foreign economic inflows. But with the pressure 
from the outflow of such capital, the tax was suppressed in June 2013. As we 
mentioned before, later in 2013, in a position of exposed frailty, the 
government started to intervene heavily in the currency market, in an attempt 
to control the devaluing of the Real. 

As we saw, the volume of foreign investment that entered the nation in the 
eighteen months running through the end of 2013 was impressive. The result 
was increasing liabilities in the International Investment Position (calculated 
by historical value) or in the Stock of Foreign Investment (calculated by 
market value). For 2011, the Central Bank estimated that the stock in HP 
was $1.5 trillion. This total reached 1.6 million in 2012 and was 1.5 million 
in September 2013. From those, the portfolio investments represented around 
40 percent, that 1s, about $600 billion. 

Besides the explosive growth in external liabilites, another factor that 
aggravates the situation in Brazil is the enormous volatility of this capital. 
Beyond the huge volume of daily trade, the variation in trimestral balances 
puts the Central Bank and the National Treasury in a difficult situation. For 
instance, at the worst of the crisis, between December 2007 and December 
2008, portfolio investments decreased from $508.4 billion to $287.5 billion, 

a reduction of 43.5 percent in twelve months! In 2013, the fluctuation was 
significant, since the amount in March accounted for $638.9 billion, dropping 
to $558.7 billion in June, and increasing again to $606.6 billion in 
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September. A great part of this fluctuation corresponds to the devaluing of the 
currency, as occurred in the worst of the crisis, and’ another part may be 
realization of gains, with the respective repatriation of capital of such gains. 
Hence, in the case of a deepening of the crisis, the also surprising level of 
foreign-exchange reserves ($379 billion in July 2014), albeit comfortable, 
` would rapidly decrease, exposing the vulnerability of the Brazilian economy. 


Final Considerations 


The situation of the Brazilian economy reveals both its strength and frailty. 
The results from the income transference policies for the poorest, the 
strengthening of the minimal wage, and the creation of instruments to provide 
_ access to credit for the low- and middle-income classes, as well as the increase 
in employment and formalization, demonstrated the nation’s capacity to widen 
the internal market via rising family consumption. And these same policies 
supported the level of economic activity, even though the performance of the 
GDP in the past years has been erratic and: not robust, indicating how 
integrated Brazil is in the global market among other things. Put differently, 
the process of globalization of capital, which we saw take place in the last 
decades, created such a level of interdependency between countries that it is 
difficult, with the exception of China, for emerging nations to execute an 
autonomous economic policy—that is, one that is not influenced or harmed by 
the action of international capital.” 

Nonetheless, the growth in family consumption has lost momentum in the 
past few years, which does not mean it cannot be widened further. But this 
enlargement would require another kind of policy, not those adopted by the 
Lula and Dilma governments. The option adopted implied an improvement 
in the distribution .of income among working people, but did not alter the 
relationship between capital and labor, as media reports of the results of 
companies and banks demonstrate. 

From the side of investment, in spite of the ireen registered in 
2013, there are problems looming on the near honzon, driven by the non- 
resolution of the European crisis, the weak performance of the U.S. economy, 
and the economic situation of Argentina, the main Mercosul partner. These - 

problems are likely to be sufficient to inhibit certain types of products as well 
` as to create an internal climate of uncertainty with regard to the future. To 
this one must add the policy of large fiscal surpluses, inhibiting the capacity of 
the government to invest, even in projects attached to the strategy of Public- 
Private Partnerships. But perhaps the greatest frailty to which the Brazilian 
economy is exposed derives from the openness to the inflow of foreign capital. 
Such inflow, largely a result of the enormous liquidity injected in the global 
economy by the United States in recent years, has been promoted in Brazil, 
since the 1990s, by the enactment of a series of measures that benefited 
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(particularly fictitious) interest-bearing capital, be it national or international. 
In the case of international capital, its massive and uncontrolled entry into the 
country, both in the forms of FDI and portfolio and derivative investments, 
holds the nation hostage to market mood swings, U.S. interest rate policy, 
and the strategies of the companies bringing in resources. In 2013, it was 
enough for the U.S. Federal Reserve to speak of changes in U.S. monetary 
policy for a large volume of capital to leave Brazil. In such a situation, in spite 
of all efforts, the government tannot control the exchange rate, which thus 
remains overvalued. ‘ 

And it is indeed this same capital, along with its domestic counterparts, 
that puts pressure on the state to maintain high interest vates, regardless of the 
fact that these elevate the costs of the three government spheres—federal, 
state, and municipal. The increase in internal debt, together with primary 
surpluses, inhibits the State from making public investments and funding 
social programs, which are, after all, its responsibility. 
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The Scars of the Ghetto 


Lorraine Hansberry 


The article that appears below is reprinted from the February 1965 issue 
of Monthly Review. Despite her small body of work and short life, Lorraine 
Hansberry (1930-1965) is considered one of the great African-American 
dramatists of the twentieth century. Her play A Raisin in the Sun (1959) 
is required reading, and performed regularly, in high schools and colleges 
nationwide, as well as on Broadway and London’s West End. Hansberry’s 
association with the left, and especially with Monthly Review, began in her 
teenage years. When she moved to New York, she became good friends with 
Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy. In spring 1964, although terminally ill 
with pancreatic cancer, she left her hospital bed to speak at a benefit for 
ven Review Press; her speech appeared posthumously as the article 

elow. 

Hansberry was a thoroughgoing socialist and radical, committing her time 
and skills to causes like the peace movement and the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. Indeed, A Raisin in the Sun, which draws on events 
in her own life, is also a biting critique of capitalism, its corruptions, and its 
devastating human cost. Her father, Carl Hansberry—who had some success 
in Chicago real estate despite being black and the 1930s depression—was 
unable to buy a house for his family in a largely white neighborhood because of 
the then-common restrictive covenants, now called “redlining,” which were used 
to enforce residential segregation. 

He sued and won an ostensibly landmark case in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Hansberry v. Lee, 311 U.S. 32 (1940) outlawing such covenants. 
However, the decision was widely ignored or unenforced. As his increasingly 
radical daughter saw it, the system of residential segregation trumped the legal 
niceties, leaving the everyday racist reality essentially unaffected by the 
decision. Moreover, the stress of the long litigation, and the fierce attacks the 
senior Hansberry was subjected to by white supremacists in the community, - 
caused his health to break down; he died in 1946 at age fifty. None of this 
tragedy was lost on his only daughter who saw in this family catastrophe a 
profound failure of “the system.” In the last decade of her short life, Lorraine 
Hansberry put her writing talent entirely in service to her radical sensibility 
and her search for revolutionary solutions. —JOHN J. SIMON 

The most exciting and purposeful events which are presently and regularly 
occurring in our country are those which involve the efforts of the Negro 
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people of the United States to wrest their birthright of full citizenship from a 
laggard and oppressive nation. It is, contrary to the myth, an old, old struggle. 
There isn’t such a thing as the new Negro, if by that term we are made to 
understand that the present militant surge of the Negro people is without 
historical precedent. I make a point of saying this everywhere because it seems 
to me to need a great deal of emphasis: After all, even though it’s not as well 
known as it should be, the Negro people have sustained one of the most 
heroic resistances to’ tyranny in the history of man. Our African ancestors 
came to the New World fighting slavery by mutiny on the high seas and by 
suicide. The very character of slavery in the United States was defined by the 
black man’s repudiation of his enslavement, with which he daily did battle by, 
sabotage, work stoppage, acts of violence against those who enslaved him, and 
of course, most telling of all, by running away by the thousands from slavery. 
And. when the time camie to give the fatal blow to the slave system, Negroes 
by the tens of thousands fell into the ranks of Lincoln’s Union Army to serve 
in any way they could to destroy that hideous cancer against human dignity 
that was the Confederacy. They served as cooks, spies, work battalions; 
thousands and thousands. of men and women. Every moment that could be 
spared, the ex-slave begged and’ harassed his liberator to teach him the 
alphabet and figures. To know of the esteem in which education is held 
requires some intimacy with the cultural traditions and folkways of Negroes: 
Suffice it to say that black folk in America have historically regarded. 
education with reverénce. All the more poignant and ugly, then, that the 
withholding of education has been one of the prime instruments of the 
oppressors of American Negroes—oppressors who have seen to it that even 
when education could not be entirely withheld it could certainly be made 
substandard. 

I am, for instance, the prodig of a Jim Crow grade school system. One 
result of that fact is that to this day I cannot count properly. This despite the 
` fact that my reading scores as a grammar school pupil supposedly reflected the - 
capabilities of the exceptional or so-called gifted child. Apparently something 
had to suffer. I was given during the grade school years one-half of the amount 
of education prescribed for each child by the Board of Education of my city: 
This was so because the children of the Chicago ghetto were jammed into a 
segregated school system. To this day, I do not add, subtract, or multiply with 
ease. Our teachers, devoted and indifferent alike, had to sacrifice something to . 
make that system work at all, and-in my case it was arithmetic which got put 
aside most often. Thus, the mind which was able to grasp university level 
reading materials in the sixth and seventh grades had not been sufficiently 
exposed to elementary arithmetic to make even simple change in a grocery 
store. This is what we mean when we speak of the scars, the marks that the 
ghettoized child carries through life. 
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To be imprisoned in the ghetto is at best to be forgotten, or at most to be 
deliberately cheated out of one’s birthright. Equipment, books, actual building 
space are all cut back on when it comes to the ghetto child. I cannot, also for 
instance, swim. The reason for this is that there was no pool in our grade 
_ school, and a very poorly equipped gymnasium. But here is the truly heart- 

breaking part. I am speaking of what was not then an old building. On the 
contrary, it was a relatively new and modern building. It had been built that 
way purposely without a pool and with inadequate facilities; its substandard 
quality had been planned from the drawing board. From its inception it had 
been earmarked as a ghetto school, a school for Negro children, and therefore 
one in which as many things as possible might be safely thought of as 
expendable. After all, that’s why the building was built, that’s why the ghetto 
itself was and is maintained, not to give education but to withhold as much as 
possible, just as the ghetto exists not to give people homes but to keep them 
out of as much decent housing as possible. 

- If one is really to speak of the hatefulness of the oppressive system tade 
wiek Negroes live, then no matter how much one despairs when onz 
confronts such facts, one must do so, for at this moment the paramount crime 
in the United States is the refusal of its ruling classes to admit or acknowledge 
in any way the real scope and scale and character of their oppression of 
Negroes. That oppression is not a random, helter-skelter, hit-or-miss matter of 
discrimination here and there against people who just happen to be a different 
color. It’s not that at all. It is, as that ruling class perfectly well knows, a highly 
concentrated, universal, and deliberate blanket of oppression pulled tightly 
and securely over 20 million citizens of this country. 

This matter of admitting the true nature of a problem before setting about 
rectifying it, or even pretending to, is of utmost importance. It cannot only 
save a great deal of suffering on the part of Negroes, but it can also save 
considerable embarrassment on the part of the rulers of this nation, for that is 
what their present course is destined for—the gravest embarrassment. 

. As we all know, there is something which we might call the “civil rights 
game” going on in this country, and it is being played right now in 
Washington. It is a game in which individuals, and indeed whole classes of 
individuals, who are in every way imaginable committed to the perpetuation of 
the oppression of Negroes, pretend for a whole variety of fashionable reasons 
_ that they are not. A portion of those who play this game go so far as to 

pretend that not only are they against the present condition of Negroes but 
they would like to alter that condition for the better; and according to the rules 
of the game, they are designated by their co-players as civil rights champions 
_ and, depending on what is happening on a given day, they debate with one 
another’on the best methods of stalling Negro demands for equality while 
appearing to be laboring on behalf of Negro equality. Naturally whenever 
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Negroes assert that their situation is intolerable, these game-players point to 
the game which is going on and say that if those Negroes do not shut up they 
will stop playing altogether and reveal their true sentiments with regard to 
Negro freedom—which of course would be one of the healthiest things that 
could happen to this not-so-healthy country. 

That is why I have come here this evening to celebrate with you the 
recognition of the fact that there is only one place from which that desperately 
needed pressure on the game is going to come when all is said and done. It’s 
going to come from 20 million discontented black people who, however, must 
be led by a new and presently developing young Negro leadership—a 
leadership which must absolutely, if the present Negro revolt is to tum into a 
revolution, become sophisticated in the most advanced ideas abroad in the 
world, a leadership which will have had exposure to the great ideas and 
movements of our time, a Negro leadership which can throw off the blindness 
of parochialism and bathe the aspirations of the Negro people in the realism 
of the twentieth century, a leadership which has no illusion about the nature of 
our oppression and will no longer hesitate to condemn, not only the results of 
that oppression, but also the true and inescapable cause of it—which of course 
is the present organization of American society. 


~~ 


Corrections: MR received a call from a retired farmer and MR 
subscriber in Ilowa commenting on Fred Magdoff’s “A Rational Agriculture} 
s Incompatible with Capitalism” in the March 2015 issue. The caller said 
that it was “great work” and that the article “really nailed it down.” He did, 
however, have one correction: when discussing the confinement of sows afte 
they have given birth, the article should have referred to “farrowing crates 
instead of ‘ ‘gestation crates.” He is absolutely correct. However, it is 
important to point out that pregnant sows are kept confined with very little 
oom in gestation crates until just before giving birth, when they are moved to 
confined farrowing crates. They are both parts of an inhumane system fo 

producing meat as cheaply as possible. 


lomitted in Bob McChesney’s “The Personal Is Political.” They should have 

ead: “My program, in fact, was the beginning of a real balance at NPR and 

in the broader media culture. The station manager at WILL gave me 
conditional support. It made it a pleasure for me to work there. 

This support gave me added incentive to help raise money for the statio 
during pledge drives. As it developed, Media Matters became a barmmburne 
during pledge drives, invariably raising far more money than any othe 
program on the station.’ 
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Manufacturing America’s Dreams 


Gregg Shotwell 


Auto companies shield their low-tech exploitation of workers behind high- 
tech displays of mechanical prowess. The less a consumer knows about the 
blood and guts of manufacturing, the easier it is to buy the dream. So how 
does Amenica think all this crap gets built? 

Last summer, in a desperate attempt to entice young viewers to buy 
grandpa’s dream car, General Motors (GM) ran a TV ad that featured a 
chorus line of robot arms dancing to techno music around a series of Cadillacs 
strutting like runway models on chrome-plated wheels. 

Fascination with robotic fabrication isn’t new. Fiat glamorized the magic 
of manufacturing with a video of a Strada built entirely by robots in 1979. 
The only human touch was the baritone bellowing Rossini’s “Largo al 
factotum,” triumphantly in the background. Nevermind the film crew had to 
cross a picket line to access the factory. 

Advertisers can’t hope to fulfill our dreams if we’re troubled with the 
comfort of workers. Therefore, automation, not brawn and bravado, is the 
vaunted paramour. 

Don’t let yourself be seduced and deluded. The auto industry’s master 
talent isn’t robotics, it’s the ability to automatize humans—including drivers. 

GM teamed up with the space team at NASA to create the next 
generation of humanoid robots. Collaboration may assist astronauts, but more 
significantly it will enable the next generation of autos to relieve drivers of the 
task of attention. Travelers will be conveyed to their work and consumer 
stations in a bubble of uninterrupted complacency. Punch in your destination, 
sit back, and relax. Auto ambiance will-massage both body and mind with a 
gravity-free experience which will tranquilize resistance and maximize. 
pliability. 

For the masters of neoliberalism, it’s not just about the money, it’s about 
control: a monopoly not only of the market—where consumers serve the 
investing class—but of the mind, where class is demolished by trivial choices 
under a blank mask of individuality. 

Slaves didn’t drive pickups to the pyramids, but the law of rulers hasn’t 
changed: to maximize power, dehumanize labor. For the master class servants 
should be invisible and workers should be subhuman—or better yet, inhuman. 


GREGG SHOTWELL is a retired UAW member who frequently contributes poems to the Blue 
Collar Review, and is the author of Autoworkers Under the Gur (Haymarket Press, 2012). 
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Behind every portrayal of vehicular luxury is a factory where profit is 
measured on a ticker tape of minutes, not stock prices. When engineers set a 
picnic table full of free snacks in a work area, it’s not an amenity, it’s a bait 
pile, a time study contrived to reveal how many extra minutes are available to 
cram With tasks. Every idle minute ticks a profit lost or a nick of time for the 
boss to wring another bead of sweat. 

Fredrick Taylor, who invented time and motion studies in 1881, was a 
rube by current standards. He treated humans like machines yaho 
consideration for wear and tear, let alone the yoke of mental anguish wrought 
by automation. Taylor broke up the craft style of work—in which a skilled 
artisan fabricated a complete product independently at his own pace—into 
incremental functions which dumb-downed the craft into simple, duplicable, 
mechanical motions. 

Under Taylorism any worker could be replaced at a moment’s notice with 
any available body. Leave your brain at the door wasn’t a joke, it was a 
survival tactic. Work was monotonous, but mastery of the task allowed 
workers time between strokes to smoke and sip and shoot the shit. Today’s 
factories treat the brain like a muscle. Every worker is expected to be 
computer savvy and happily able to multi-task adroitly. New auto plants 
absorb. fifty-seven seconds of every ambidextrous minute and the.goal is sixty- 
one. 

Back in the day, engineers hid behind pillars with clipboards and 
stopwatches striving to catch a worker with time on his hands. Today, they're 
slyer than a Dale Carnegie grad working on commission. They come bearing 
gifts and award-winning grins. 

At the GM warehouse where I E E in 2008, management set up 
televisions in the break rooms with access to NBA playoffs. Young workers 
` raced to get done in time to catch the last half. Engineers didn’t sneak and 
i snoop. They were patient as hunters hiding in deer blinds. 

The conversion of humans, into automatons demands absolute enter on 
the job and off. Henry Ford monitored workers’ leisure as well-as their labor. 
Random but regular inspections of workers’ homes enforced Ford’s moral 
authority: no drinking, no smoking, and church attendance, among other 
decrees. ` 

Nowadays, all new hires undergo a drug test which imposes the old 
autocrat’s behavioral conditioning with lab coats rather than thugs with morals 
and matching suits. New controls in auto world—Alternative Work 

. Schedules—~are even more psychologically insidious. The company exerts 
dominance over sleep patterns through work schedules that subvert normal 
human behavior. Ten hour shifts rotate between days and nights and alternate 
weekends. Workers subjected to shifts that oscillate from day to night never 
‘develop a regular sleep pattern and must warp their lives to orbit the job 
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The nineteenth-century movement for the eight-hour E ‘for rest” 
and “what we will” —is a quaint relic of working-class aspirations. After ten 
or twelve hours of work, an unpaid lunch, and a long commute, all time off is 
dedicated to recovery and preparation for return to work. Compulsive 
consumption becomes the mandatory.reward because leisure time is a luxury 
only the investing class can afford. Compelled to cram as much fun as they 
can into a short span, workers year to “spend as fast as they earn which is a 
boon to capital and a bust “for rest” and “what we will.” 

Management’s quest for absolute control respects no bounds. The peer 
pressure Toyota exacted to eliminate any movement that didn’t add value to 
the product not only reduced bossing time, it pinched pee time. The Barking 
Dog, a collection of rank-and-file newsletters (1997-2006) from the GM- 
Toyota venture in Fremont, California, which introduced lean production to 
North America, describes how, by discouraging hydration, team leaders 
controlled how much workers urinated. 

An urge spurned is a penny earned. Last summer, a Chicago company, 
unable to induce peer-pressure tactics, installed a badge swipe system that 
clocks bathroom breaks and penalizes workers who spend more than six 
minutes of work time in the washroom. 

In the 1980s, my fellow workers and I gunned our engines and raced to 
the bar for a beer and a burger at lunch, but these days the cafeteria, let alone 
the tavern, is too far away. So cafeteria workers at the GM plant in Lansing, 
Michigan, deliver food direct to work stations. The Lean Production System, 
which strives to eliminate all unnecessary steps or expenditures of energy, has 
turned the social pleasure of lunch into a pit stop. Food is not only fast, it’s 
past before the next task is ready. 

In old photographs of factory life we see workers elbow-to-elbow, face-to- 
face, a hive of frenzied activity. The UAW was bom in a mosh pit of 
mechanized emotion. Crowded conditions gave rise to collective action—slow 
downs, strikes, sabotage, sitdowns. 

Today, masterminds of efficiency have atomized interpersonal 
communication. Auto parts manufacturing is organized into cells where a- 
worker is surrounded by machines, not coworkers. The manual laborer pivots - 
like a robot from one machine to the next in a clockwork of continuous motion ` 
without an idle second. But autoworkers aren’t the only humans forced to 
behave like computer numerically controlled robots. 

You know why the UPS guy runs to your porch and back? Because the 
computer at HQ tracks time lapsed between scanning a barcode and getting 
the truck rolling again. Airline maintenance and cleaning crews get half the 
time they need to turn a plane around, because the schedule is in the 
computer, not on the ground where the real world sweats and breathes and 
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seconds already sliced and diced into nano-fractions. Amazon prefers humans 
to robots because they are more flexible and when they break you don’t have 
to fix them. Meat packers are deported when they can no longer feel their 
hands. Nurses skip lunch and run between patients they don’t have time to 
know, let alone care for. Teachers who love their students get caught juking 
the stats on Race to the Top test scores. Social workers are presented with 
human needs they don’t have the resources to meet, and at the end of the day 
they can’t lift their heads off their hands until they shut off their emotions and 
drive home like automatons. 

Televised images of automatic ease camouflage massive low-tech 
exploitation. Sometimes we can’t see the river through the debris or perceive 
the allegory in the story for all the glitz and sparkle, but evidence hides, if we 
dispel our dreams, in plain sight. 

In 2007, GM produced a commercial for the Super Bowl that featured a 
cute yellow robot on the assembly line. The robot drops a screw and the:line 
stops. Everyone turns and stares. The robot is shamed and ejected from the 
plant. He struggles to find new employment but fails at every menial venture. 
He has one skill and one purpose. He is unfit for life on the outside. He feels 
lonely and alienated. In despair he jumps off a bridge and commits suicide. 
Then, he awakens from his anxious dream relieved to be back on the line and 
lucky to have—not just a job—but a place in life. 

In the ad GM humanized a robot to the schmaltzy tune of Eric Cea 
crooning “All By Myself.” Like most commercials the video conveyed a text 
and a subtext. The stated message was: quality is built not only into the 
product, but also into the mind of the employee. The unstated message was: 
workers are inhuman and we can program them. Fhe overt message of the ad 
was: autoworkers are incompetent, but they are dedicated to the perfection of 
a minute task and grateful to hold a trivial role in the corporation. The covert 
message was: GM sucks the blood out of autoworkers and reduces them to 
mindless mechanical factotums who feel “All By Myself.” 

Auto moguls have an obsessive-compulsive drive to control markets by 
micromanaging the brains of consumers, as well as workers. Today’s scientists 
have invented drones that can replace bees, pollinate plants, and make honey, 
but long ago Henry Ford had “a better idea.” With the help of Frederick 
Taylor and a crew of violent gangsters, he manipulated humans to behave like 
drones, labor in mechanized hives, and create for his hitmen oodles of 
money. 

Ford, the exalted hero of capitalists, was a ruthless, racist, kaut tyrant, 
but America has always felt enamored of a gentleman with the means to 


manufacture her dreams. 
A 
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Like many other leftists working in labor or community organizations, | 
have long struggled to understand the role I can play in building a larger left 
movement. I have spent nearly a decade organizing for the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU) and have only recently caught a glimpse of what 
a vibrant and popular leftist practice could look like. 

In this analysis, I take inspiration from Antonio Gramsci’s ideas. He 
described a “war of position”—a protracted revolutionary effort to create an 
anti-capitalist hegemony—as a methodology for anti-capitalists in advanced 
industrial countries. Counter-hegemony is a process, built by concrete effort 
both through political education and political action. As a labor union 
organizer, I have become quite skilled at political action, but not at political 
` education. 

Gramsci himself led education efforts in the factories where he organized. 
Others, like Paulo Freire, have envisioned a “popular education” that starts 
with the concrete lived oppression of people under capitalism, but ends with a 
revolutionary analysis. Myles Horton, in 7he Zong Haul, described periods of 
upheaval from social movements as “movement times” and the decades in 
between as “organizational periods.”' He identified the main work in between 
movement times as political education—a necessary effort to both prepare for, 
and to help push, a movement time as far it can go. 

One alignment of organizations in Minnesota—Minnesotans for a Fair 
Economy (MFE)—has the potential to be part of such a counter-hegemonic 
process. On a day-to-day basis, member organizations of MFE organize people to 
confront their bosses and banks, as well as the corporations holding back their 
communities. On a sporadic basis, the member organizations come together to 
create a new narrative of what kind of a world we want. 

While none of the MFE member organizations can be categorized as 
revolutionary organizations (or followers of Antonio Gramsci), they have 
created a shared analysis of how to address social injustices by increasing 
popular control over the economy. The shared analysis MFE has created has 
led its member organizations to move away from concerns with specific 
employers or corporations and towards an understanding that it is a broader 
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economy that drives the actions of each corporation. There exists within this 
the potential for an even deeper analysis that looks at capitalism as the root 
problem. 

It was in a MFE “week of action” that I first began to understand how the 
process of creating a counter-hegemony might play out in practice. 


A Week of Action 


The week started at rush hour in Minneapolis with over 500 people from 
all walks of life crowding the intersection at Marquette and 6th in front of the 
Wells Fargo Plaza, backing up traffic throughout downtown. Latino and 
_ African immigrants blocked traffic alongside white and black residents. We 
had arrived at the intersection after marching through downtown and passing 
the US Bank headquarters. Our plan was to occupy the lobby of Wells 
Fargo. 

When we arrived, Wells Fargo had locked all its entrances and exits and 
sent their employees home early. Myself and the other action captains quickly 
conferred and decided to take over the street intersection. Union members, 
churchgoers, Occupiers, students, and homeowners sat on the road together. I 
found myself arm-in-arm in-the center of a circle of my 500 anaes friends and 
comrades. 

After it became clear that the.police were declining to intervene in such a 
large protest, we took a cue from the recently established Occupy Minnesota 
and began a “mic check.” Pissed-off homeowners, union members, preachers, 
and immigrants took up the cry. One homeowner, Sheronda Orndge, heard 
her voice echoed by the crowd: “They disrespecting us again!” “We have to 
do something about this!” “It doesn’t stop here.” “We won’t stop until they 
hear us.” The novelty of the mic check—Occupy Minnesota had just begun a 
week ago—gave the street blockade an added thrill. 

The thrill of being part of something bigger than the police can handle, of 
having successfully scared a multinational corporation into closing and locking 
its doors—these feelings were new for most people in the streets that day. But 
even for those of us who had been part of such protests before, we could tell 
something different was happening. 

The street occupation was the culmination of .a week of action by 
Minnesotans for a Fair Economy. For a week in the fall of 2011, the Twin 
Cities were rocked by a series of community and labor protests against the 
1%—the Minnesota capitalist class. That same week, by a happy 
coincidence, Occupy Wall Street had arrived in downtown Minneapolis in 
the form of an encampment at Government Plaza. 

The week began on Monday when a group of activists representing dozens 
of organizations delivered letters to Wells Fargo, US Bank, and Target 


seeking a _ meeting to discuss a series of community demands: banks and 
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corporations should pay their fair share of taxes, fix the foreclosure crisis, 
practice fair lending, create jobs, and stand with immigrant communities. 
That same week: 

e Latino and African immigrants took over a Wells Fargo branch, 
closing their bank accounts to demand that Wells Fargo divest from 
for-profit prisons and stop supporting anti-immigrant politicians. 

ə Ministers held a vigil at a bridge calling for increased investment in 
Minnesota infrastructure, a particularly salient demand in the state, 
where a large bridge had collapsed a couple years prior. 

e A..coalition of churches released a report at a jam-packed church 
showing racial disparities in the foreclosure crisis. 

e Young black people presented a report to the Minneapolis School 
Board demonstrating how US Bank and Wells Fargo foreclosures 
systematically defund the school system and called on the school board 
to divest from Wells Fargo. 

e School support staff workers took over the lobby of a Wells Fargo 
branch and set up an impromptu school room, giving a lesson on how 
Wells Fargo puts people over profits. 

e Nursing-home workers picketed outside one of their employers, calling 
for fair wages and benefits, and for the Minnesota 1% to pay their 
share to support the elderly in their community. 

e Hundreds of community members took over the lobby of the Wells Fargo 

- Center, chanting “People power’s gonna make a dent! Listen to the 99%!” 

All throughout the week, a series of bank lobby takeovers, leafletings, and 

other actions shook up banks and retailers throughout the Twin Cities. 


~ #My Enemy’s Enemy is My Friend” 


_In the Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul—an extraordinary 
alignment of labor unions and community organizations has coalesced around 
an uncommon idea: instead of a limited partnership on a specific issue, seven 
people’s organizations have united together to take on the local capitalist class.” 
~“ MFE consists of two labor unions and five community organizations. The 
unions are the United Food and Commercial Workers 1189, which 
represents grocery-store employees and nursing-home workers, while the 
SEIU’s three Locals represent janitors, security officers, health-care workers, 
and school support staff. The comimunity organizations are: Take Action 
Minnesota, a broad , coalition of community members; El Centro de 
Trabajadores Unidos en Lucha (CTUL), a Latino workers center; 
Neighborhoods Organizing for Change (NOC), a community organization of 
low-income black people; and ISAIAH, a coalition of churches in the Twin 
Cities metro. Later, Occupy Homes, which emerged from the remains of 
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e Minnesota to organize homeowners fighting foreclosures, joined 

The coalition began in 2011, helped by an influx of funding from SEIU 
International. Around the country, SEIU International was funding a series 
of community partnerships in a project called Fight for a Fair Economy 
(FFE). In many cities, SEIU created new groups as a public face of the local 
fight for economic justice. In Minnesota, SEIU Locals instead partnered with 
already-existing community organizations. 

The guiding philosophy was different than with most coalitions (in fact, 
MFE does not call itself a coalition). Instead of agreeing to one common 
agenda around a common issue, each partner continued working on their own 
campaigns, with a boost of funding from FFE. 

The difference was that each campaign aligned the enemies of their 
campaigns to the local capitalist class in Minnesota; specifically US Bank, 
Target, and Wells Fargo. After all—my enemy’s enemy is my friend. These 
corporations collectively control much of the economy and politics of 
Minnesota, and preliminary research had already shown the connections 
between MFE campaigns and these companies. 

Some of the connections were obvious. SEIU Local 26, for example, 
organizes janitors and security officers that clean and protect commercial office 
properties. US Bank, Target, and Wells Fargo are three of the largest 
property owners in the Twin Cities. CTUL organizes janitors that clean 
Target stores and other retailers in the Twin Cities metro area. Occupy 
Homes and Neighborhoods Organizing for Change fought foreclosures that 
were largely caused by US Bank and Wells Fargo. 

Some of the connections were not so obvious. Minnesota has the worst 
black-white education gap in the country. How were these corporations 
responsible for the school funding crisis that hurts black children, whose. 
parents are members of NOC and school support staff workers in SEIU 
Local 284? The connections became clearer with research. As families are 
evicted from their homes, there is a lower property tax base for local schools. 
Additionally, US Bank and Wells Fargo were part of a long-term campaign 
to decrease state income and corporate taxes, depriving schools statewide of 
funding. These banks then turned around and ‘loaned money to the same 
school districts, earning interest off the loans. 

As it turned out, the increased concentration af capital that has been 
lamented as the downfall of the left created the very conditions for a new type 
of protest movement to develop. Almost all our issues, from gentrification to 
work conditions to the environment, are connected by the same set of 
interlocking corporations. 
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MFE began with a series of meetings between the leaders of the various 
organizations. This was eased by already-existing relationships, both personal 
and organizational. Colleagues in all the organizations already worked 
together on projects, and various short-term coalitions had previously existed 
between many of the organizations. 

What formally cemented the coalition was the influx of funding from 
SEIU International. This funding was diwied up between the coalition 
partners to hire new organizers, and also paid for the creation of a “mobile 
team” of researchers, communicators, and political organizers to assist 
whichever campaign was hottest. This innovation proved key to the coalition. 
Each campaign was given the logistical help it needed for major protests and 
critical moments. 

Once the leadership of each organization committed to the coalition, a 
series of increasingly larger meetings took place between the memberships of 
each organization. A fascinating set of trainings and retreats ensued, where 
middle-class white people rubbed elbows for the first time with poor black 
people; Latino and African immigrants and English speakers struggled 
through language barriers to connect with one another; and churchgoers used 
to activism that looked more like charity learned what it is like for workers to 
go on strike and immigrants to risk deportation. 

In those initial retreats MFE employed a metaphor to describe our project: 
waves hitting even the strongest wall will eventually break it. Each wave does 
very little to the wall by itself, but over time the cumulative impact can destroy 
the strongest barrier. 

Generally, however, people were confused about the purpose of MFE. A 
general class war message had not gone mainstream yet-—Occupy Wall Street 
had just taken off. All of the different organizations continued working on 
their same campaigns; MFE seemed like just another series of meetings. 

It was not until the first week of action in 2011, described above, that the 
ideas began to mean something concretely to most of the participants in the 
coalition’s efforts. The partner organizations decided to bring each of their 
campaigns to a head during a week of action. Each organization planned one 
big action against one of the three targets. Additionally, each organization 
committed as much staff as possible to take time off of their regular organizing 
duties. MFE paid for several rank-and-file members of each organization to 
take time off of their regular jobs to form a “protest squadron”—informally 
called the BAT (Banks Action Team). It engaged in a series of small non- 
violent direct actions against the same targets, and beefed up turnout for the 
larger actions—that included marches, pickets, public forums, and rallies— 
throughout the week. At the beginning of the week, the Minneapolis Star 
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Tribune wrote that: 


Church, community and labor leaders have joined forces for a weeklong 
campaign to confront financial institutions and elected officials, urging 
them to “restore opportunity to ordinary Minnesotans.” 


Using public forums and marches, ISAIAH, Neighborhoods 
Organizing for Change, two locals of the Service Employees International -` 
Union (SEIU) and Minnesotans For a Fair Economy will focus on the 
plight of the unemployed, residents affected by the foreclosure crisis, -” 
immigrant families and the elderly as part of the “Don’t Foreclose on the `- 
American Dream” movement.” < 


The BAT proved critical to MFE. It podi a sort of boot camp for 
direct action and for relationship building. We created a command system for 
the team that consisted of a “general” (I was general for that first week), then 
a set of captains that each led a team of ten-to-fifteen individuals. Every role 
was shadowed by someone less experienced, and every person had multiple 
opportunities to take on a leadership role in protests and meetings. Every 
week of action we organized increased our capacity to engage in militant 
direct action, providing an increasingly larger leadership cadre that could take 
on a variety of roles at protests. l 

The week became a model for how the coalition cemented their 
partnership: in the streets solidarity. 

In a second week of action in 2012, this model of solidarity gained clarity 
in a confrontation with US Bank over a home foreclosure. The homeowner 
was a security officer who protected Target Corporation’s property and was 
organizing his workplace to join SEIU Local 26. Nearly one hundred 
members from all the different MFE organizations crowded into US Bank’s 
lobby chanting, and refused to leave until US Bank agreed to meet with. the 
security officer and help him figure out how to stay in his home. 

For that security officer—who went on to become a leader in Occupy 
Homes and Local 26—and all of us in the crowd, our disparate campaigns 
against Target and US Bank became one campaign. 

A similar moment of clarity occurred on the last day of the week. 
Minnesota is home to a large Somali population and MFE partnered with 
Somali organizations to force banks to allow money to be sent to family 
members in Somalia. Only one bank in the state had allowed remittances to 
Somalia—but they stopped, claiming the security conditions set by the federal 
government were overly onerous. 

MFE partnered with mosques and Somali businesses demanding that US 
Bank and Wells Fargo allow them to send money to their loved ones. In a 
large march, hundreds of Somali community members stood side by side with 
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union members and community members. The march ended with a peaceful 
blockade of the streets surrounding a US Bank building in downtown 
Minneapolis. 

For the Somali janitors who cleaned buildings owned by US Bank—the 
same bank which did not allow them to send money home to their families— 
and for all of us in the crowd, the fights of janitors and immigrants became 
one fight that day. 

During the week of action, formally abstract principles became concrete 
solidarity. It was clear that workers fighting for their jobs, homeowners for 
their homes, immigrants for their families—these were not separate fights. 
They were just different faces of the same fight. 

__ We just had not realized it before. 


: Counter-Hegemony 


We all recreate the hegemony of capitalism; our daily acts recreate the 
norms of individualism, competition, and consumerism. Hegemony is 
reinforced by institutions all around us: the media, politicians, churches, and 
labor unions. 

Gramsci presented a potential way out of this with his war of position, in 
which anti-capitalists engage in the day-to-day work of organizing but also 
have one eye on something bigger. They are striving constantly to build 
insttutions that create a new set of norms for oppressed classes and 
undermine the hegemony of capitalism. 

That possibility exists all around us. Hegemony can be reinforced or 
undermined by churches, schools, labor unions, government bureaucracies, 
and so on. Where hegemony exists, it is backed up by a whole configuration 
of civil society organizations—part of a historic bloc. Counter-hegemonic 
historic blocs can arise when oppressed classes band together. 

‘MFE has the potential to be a historic bloc engaged in a counter- 
hegemonic process. After each week of action, members of MFE 
organizations spoke to the powerful transformations they felt after directly 
confronting power. Members gained concrete skills like action planning and 
organizing skills, and gained new confidence in themselves as leaders in their 
organizations and the coalition. These leaders—-Gramsci would have called 
them organic intellectuals—play an increasingly big role in MFE. A whole 
new cadre of leadership in every organization has come out of MFE’s work. 

Counter-hegemony is not a thing. It is a process that begins with moments 
of rebellion like a week of action. But if that is where it ends, it reinforces 
capitalist hegemony. Witness the business unionism of the 1950s that arose 
from the labor rebellions of the 1930s; and what could be termed “business 
community organizing”—that Saul Alinsky championed arising from the 
welfare and civil rights uprisings of the 1940s and ’50, which has now come 
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to dominate non-labor organizing. 

What allows the counter-hegemonic process to transform into something 
new, with revolutionary potential, is political education. Revolutionary 
organizations around the world, like the Landless Peasants Movement in 
Brazil, employ political education in their day-to-day organizing. But such 
work is rare in the United States and limited to the fringes of the organizing 
world, Efforts at political education inside MFE have been limited generally 
to teaching members the skills of organizing—important work, but not capable 
of creating counter-hegemony. l 

Occupy penetrated the bubble of silence created by capitalist hegemony 
and brought class analysis into the mainstream dialogue—the “99% versus 
the 1%” is now a common phrase. But Occupy did not constitute a historic 
bloc. MFE, with organizations representing several oppressed classes (black, 
white and Latino, immigrants and citizens, workers and unemployed), has the 
potential to be the basis of such a new historic bloc. Still as long as its 
organizing efforts are. limited to the sum of its parts, it will remain what it is 
now—an exciting, dynamic effort to change the lived experiences of workers 
under capitalism, which is certainly necessary in the world today, but an effort 
that ultimately reinforces the system it fights. 


Minnesotans for a Fair Economy and Counter-Hegemony 


MFE has racked up an impressive number of wins. Multiple homeowners 
have saved their homes. Thousands of union members have won new 
contracts. Non-union workers have won pay raises. The Minneapolis school 
board divested from US Bank. Somali immigrants have won the right to send 
money home. 

We also learned an important lesson: fighting militant public campaigns 
against corporations can produce legislative victories. In 2012, the Minnesota 
state legislature passed “ban the box” legislation, making it illegal for 
employers in Minnesota to ask job applicants if they have a felony on their 
record. This victory came after Take Action Minnesota ran a year-long 
campaign demanding that Target ban the box on their job applications. The 
state legislature also. passed a Homeowners Bill of Rights after a particularly 
militant campaign by Occupy Homes provided the outside pressure to 
supplement lobbying by other MFE groups and others. They broke through 
bank control of a key committee that had impeded progress in the past. 

The same dynamic—using an anti-corporate message to drive political 
victories—was seen in the 2012 election cycle. Conservative forces pushed to 
get two ballot initiatives on the ballot. One was to constitutionally ban gay 
marriage, the other to institute a “Voter ID” law that would require citizens to 
present a photo [D in order to vote. A strong coalition quickly mobilized to 
vote down the anti-gay initiative, but most of the liberal political class of | 
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Minnesota wrote off the Voter ID amendment as impossible to beat; initial 
polling showed 80 percent support for the amendment. 

A coalition of organizations, with NOC and Take Action Minnesota in 
the lead, came together to lead a Vote No campaign on voter ID, relabeled 
the “Voter Restriction Amendment.” The influence of MFE came through in 
the framing of the Vote No campaign: the MFE organizations argued that 
the voter ID amendment was about corporate control of democratic processes. 
A report titled “The 1% vs Democracy in Minnesota: Following the Money 
Behind the Photo ID Amendment” put Minnesota’s three largest banks, US 
Bank, Wells Fargo, and TCF Bank, at the center of the effort to restrict 
voting rights. The report wrote that: 


executives from Minnesota’s three largest banks—Wells Fargo, U.S. 
Bank, and TCF—led and funded a series of interrelated campaign 
entties that were instrumental in the Republican takeover of the 
Legislature that put members of ALEC (American Legislative Exchange 
Council) in the House leadership and placed an attack on the voting 
rights of Minnesotans at the top of the 2012 legislative agenda.... 
Minnesota’s democracy is under threat from politicians and their corporate 
sponsors, whose aim is to keep wealth and power concentrated within the 
1% and make public institutions less accountable to the voters. While 
Minnesotans face foreclosure, crumbling infrastructure and 
unemployment, the very people who should represent us—state legislators 
and senators—want to reduce our ability to stand up for ourselves by 
participating in the democratic process.” 


But anti-capitalist counter-hegemony cannot be built simply by winning 
bread-and-butter issues; it must also be driven by theoretical analysis. Inside 
of MFE, many (including myself) have struggled with the question of how to 
keep one eye on theory while still winning bread-and-butter issues. CTUL, a 
workers center rooted in the Latino immigrant community, uses popular 
education to organize their constituency and has run trainings for other MFE 
organizations on how to use popular education. ISAIAH has also created a 
shared analysis around a more visionary approach to organizing, using a 
framework of changing people’s “worldviews.” 

Personally, I left my position at SEIU Local 26 in 2013 partially to have 
more intellectual space to explore these questions. | remember one particularly 
salient moment that crystallized how counter-hegemonic action could play 
itself out in theoretically informed practice. In the second week of action, after 
having been part of Occupy Minnesota, where capitalism and various modes 
of anti-capitalism were publicly debated, I led a training at the week of action 
looking at how our entire economic system—capitalism—underpins all the 
issues we were fighting against. I remember how refreshing it felt to discuss 
capitalism with a group of rank-and-file union members and community 
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members—a space where we normally avoided discussing capitalism. | also 
remember how well received it was by the crowd. As it turned out, members 
of all the organizations are craving an analysis that describes, not just how our 
issues are connected, but why. 

at dynamic between Occupy and MFE—of Occupy pushing a left 
analysis and MFE providing the on-the-ground fight—has proved fruitful, 
though often fraught with tensions. During the first week of action in 2011, 
the specter of Occupy added weight to the concrete demands of MFE. 
Likewise, the inchoate cries of Occupy were given substance by the demands 
and loaned infrastructure from MFE. 

The question of how to build counter-hegemony within institutions 
inclined to furthering hegemony is not an easy one. Since | left SEIU, MFE 
has created a “popular education table” to further the use of popular 
education inside the various MFE organizations. An MFE delegation also 
visited Brazil in 2013 to meet with people’s organizations that use popular 
education. 

MFE has thus far proven most successful at driving theory forward sih 
practice, with the weeks of action providing the most fruitful space for creating 
a shared analysis. It remains to be seen what its efforts to meld theory and 
practice—praxis—will result in. 

But for those of us interested in creating an anti-capitalist left built upon 
mass-based organizations, it is an effort worth watching. 


Notes = 
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On the ground the first marines have debarked [in Viemam in March, , 
1965] with the usual disclaimer, this one being that that they are there ag., 
base security forces.... The widening of the war is likely to produce. 
consequences as unforeseen for Washington as were those of the decision 


to set up the Diem regime in the wake of Dien Bien Phu.... [As the, 


Australian radical journalist Wilfred G. Burchett, who covered the: 

Vietnam War from the National Liberation Front side, wrote:] “Short of. 

using the H-bomb and wiping out all Vietnamese and many of their 

neighbors the Americans will never succeed in South Vietnam by trying to 

impose a military solution.” ~- 

—Keith Buchanan, “Across the River in Vietnam” 
Monthly Review, May 1965 
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Marx on the Camino de Santiago 
Meaning, Work, and Crisis 


Janine Fitzgerald 


When I walked the thousand-year-old route of the Camino de Santiago in 
northern Spain in September and October 2014, I expected to discuss 
questions of health with fellow travelers. I assumed that an ancient pilgrimage 
would be full of walkers pondering health issues. and would provide an 
ethnographer’s panacea for “getting in.” I was wrong. I was surrounded by 
walkers from all parts of Europe, but they were pondering the meaning of 
work, capitalism, and their lives. I found I was seeing a profound crisis of 
capitalism and individuals struggling with alienated labor as discussed by Kar! 
Marx. 

_ Neither Marx’s theory of estranged labor in his Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts nor his analysis of crisis of capitalism in Capital 
lead directly to revolutionary movements that he envisioned in his. other 
works.! And what I saw on the Camino de Santiago was certainly not a 
revolutionary movement. Envisioning satisfying work, however, helps change 
the shared conception of what work is. Raul Zibechi argued that as we 
struggle both individually or collectively, we engage in an emancipatory 
process that, as the Zapatista’s Subcomandante Marcos notes, “builds, 
includes, brings together and remembers whereas the system, separates, splits 
and fragments.”” 

I also witnessed an economic crisis so deep that it cannot help but result in 
fundamental change. An epochal crisis, as John Bellamy Foster wrote, is “the 
convergence of economic and ecological contradictionszin such a way that the 
material conditions of society as a whole are undermined, posing the question 
of ‘historical transition to a new mode of production.” 

' We simply do not know how the contradictions in the economy will play 
outhow polarization and dysfunction in nation-state politics will resolve, how. 
climate change will affect human settlements and indeed all ecosystems, or 
how resource depletion will impact human populations. We also do not know 
how’ humans will react to the upcoming changes. We can guess that there will 
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be a variety of responses including horrific Mad Max-type scenarios, as well 
as millennial and fundamentalist movements, as we have seen in Rwanda, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere. Utopian protest movements like the Occupy 
movement and Spain’s 15-M Movement will also sporadically erupt. 
Awareness of alienated labor and struggle against crisis, whether individual or 
collective, does seem to create imaginative space for change even if it does not 
necessarily reflect what has been thought of as revolutionary struggle. 


Alienated Labor 


Man is a species-being, not only because in practice and in theory he adopts 
the species (his own as well as those of other things) as his object, but...also 
because he treats himself as a universal and therefore a free being.... That 
man’s physical and spiritual life is linked to nature means simply that 
nature is linked to itself, for man is a part of nature.... Man therefore also 
forms objects in accordance with the laws of beauty. 


—Karl Marx’ 

Marx’s elegant theory of alienated labor explores the very essence of what 
it means to be human.° In light of post-structuralist theories, the word essence 
immediately raises red flags. At the same time, in light of the very alarming 
ecological news that we confront daily, our essence is worth revisiting and 
considering. 

One day, I turned to the students in my undergraduate theory class. 
“Quick,” I said, “how have I interpreted Marx’s theory of species being?” 
One excited student answered, “To recreate nature, in a self-aware 
community where we work together but we are free individually and 
collectively. We work for the good of all nature including humans who are 
part of nature. We can imagine and plan what we are going to do and we 
make this plan and carry it out according to laws of beauty.” 

Labor is what connects us with the environment of which we are a part, to 
each other, and to aesthetics; it is what inspires our imagination and logic, 
helps us plan for the future, and feeds and. shelters us. In later more technical 
discussions of labor, Marx wrote that labor is “a condition of human existence 
which is independent of all forms of society; and it is an external natural 
necessity which mediates the metabolism’ between man and nature, and 
therefore life itself.”” 

_In sum, we are useful both to ourselves and the landscape around us. We 
are both individually artistic, and in community. We are physically challenged 
through labor. So labor, in this sense, gives our lives meaning. According to 
Mars, it is the human universal, and capitalism has alienated us from what 
humans share. 

My own experience of the kind of labor in species being, as Marx viewed 
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it, would without a doubt be haying with draft horses. I work with my family 
and an old cowboy who knows horses better than the English language. We 
are moving hay just at the right time and under the nght conditions to feed the 
horses and cows for the winter. As evening approaches we stop to witness the 
drama of a Golden Eagle being mobbed by redwing blackbird males for 
stealing a fledge from a nest. We are both a part of something and we also 
witness and participate in beauty. The anthropological record, similarly, is full 
of descriptions of this kind of work among traditional peoples from all over the 
world including the Fire Shamans of the Amazonian Kayapo and the hunting 
gathering practices of the San Bushman of the Kalari desert.® 

Of the Camino de Santiago walkers | interviewed, eighteen of the thirty- 
five (who were from many countries, including Germany, France, Denmark, 
Austria, Australia, Greece Ireland, the United States, and Chile) were 
pondering and actively working to create meaning related to their work. | 
categorized the issues around work as: (1) meaningless jobs, (2) community 
and/or helping people, (3) connection to nature, and (4) inclusion of non- 
Western thought, spintual concerns, and activities. 

Many walkers were determined to escape what they termed “BS jobs.” 
One man had left an engineering job and was walking the Camino to figure 
out what to do next. One woman, who led tours in a European country, could 
no longer stand the emptiness of being a tourist guide. She wanted only to 
walk and had been walking for several months. Another young man felt a lack 
of respect and autonomy associated with teaching and had chosen to move 
and teach languages elsewhere. A couple of Spanish teachers had retired 
early because their job had become associated with too many irrelevant 
administrative demands. 

Walkers also discussed the desire for community and to help people. One 
retired engineer felt that his life and indeed his job had left him empty, 
without connections or directions. He spent months walking different routes of 
the Camino to find a sense of social connection. Two petroleum engineers, 
while happy enough with their jobs, felt no sense of community or connection 
in their work. An actor also felt disassociated with her fellow actors and 
sought a greater community. A nurse thought she could no longer do her job 
as budget cuts increased the ratio between nurses and patients. Finally, a 
young electrician said that he did not feel as if he was contributing to society 
and he was returning to school to get a degree in counseling, so he could 
“help people.” 

Walkers most commonly expressed a desire to find work that connected to 
nature. This concept seemed to mean that instead of constantly extracting 
resources, they wanted to contribute to ecological health. This kind of labor, 
` many of the walkers felt, would help both the earth and the health of humans. 


One young man was determined to leave his work in electrical engineering to 
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work in herbology. And another young man looked for work im biology that ` 
was not related to resource development. Finally another tourist guide had left 
conventional guiding to engage in tourism around traditional handicrafts, 
hunting and gathering skills, and meditation. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion around work was the idea that 
there is more to life than what is offered by what was termed a rational . 
Western world view. This seemed to be defined as one that discredits 
intuition, dreams, faith, and emotions as valid ways of knowing. One young 
man asked me, “Do you believe in emotional intelligence?” as a lead-in to a 
discussion about bringing practices of meditation and dream work into his 
master’s thesis in international business. He hoped to find work or conduct 
workshops that introduced “emotional intelligence” to the business world. A 
French woman was studying theology and exploring her Christian faith that 
she thought was necessary for her to teach English to children. Spirituality, 
she told me, was simply about love of oneself and love of our fellow beings. “I 
cannot teach if I do not explore what love is,” she said. Another European 
held that the Native American Sun Dance, in which he had participated for 
many years, framed his views in art and his work as a teacher. A physical 
therapist found meaning in his work through haptotherapy, a technique that 
allows patients to access their emotions and empathy through touch, in order 
to facilitate physical healing.” He would have left physical therapy, Holland, ” 
and the Western world if he had not discovered haptotherapy. 

Marx’s concept of species being and estranged labor is not (or should nel 
be) such a radical idea. Humans live in social communities and engage in 
rituals and social exchanges organized around meeting the needs of the 
population. These are the “social relations of production.” Yet, of course, we 
do more than earn and eat. We hunger for beauty, for connection, for 
autonomy to be creative and implement our ideas. The walkers wanted these 
- things, as does every human being. They were creatively engaged in a struggle 
to make sure that they had satisfaction in their work. The two Spanish women 
who seemed most satisfied with their work were not pilgrims. They traveled 
throughout Spain restoring altars at churches. They said they loved their work 
because they looked out on the forest as they ate lunch, met local townspeople, 
inspected and admired the mastery of the churches, and used their 
imagination and skills to match paint and observe patterns. Finally, they 
participated in the long history of Spain. No doubt Marx, William Morris, 
and, in a different way,.Miguel de Cervantes, would have understood. 


Crisis 
“La Crisis es Capitalismo” (The Crisis is Capitalism) l A 
—banner seen at Puerto Del Sol Protest, May 15, 2011 re 
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The topic of conversation on the lips of every Spanish person (and most 
Europeans) is “La Crisis.” The official story is: Spain’s economy is stalled 
because of the 2008 financial meltdown and the subsequent cnisis of the Euro 
zone. The P.I.G.S. (Portugal, Ireland, Greece, and Spain) have been the 
hardest hit of all European countries que to imprudent fiscal policies and 
excessive government spending. 

The Euro zone crisis can be traced to 2009 when European banks asked 
for bailouts to prevent sovereign default. Debt and deficit spending had 
increased dramatically as a result of the complicated tangle of borrowing 
` following the establishment of the euro. Municipalities all over southern 
Europe piled on debt and Spanish municipalities borrowed heavily from the 
European Union and Wall Street to finance extravagant municipal projects. 
Violations to the Maastricht treaty of 1992, which required no more than 3 
percent deficit spending to GDP, were ignored. The assumption was that the 
rapid growth of the housing/real estate market would take care of increased 
levels of debt"! 

In exchange for a bank bailout of 100 billion euros, and in a dramatic 
policy reversal, the Spanish government agreed to implement austerity 
programs: it would increase taxes, cut unemployment benefits, increase the 
retirement age to sixty-eight, decrease civil servant pay, and decrease 
government contributions to Social Security.'’ Spanish debt is now 2 billion 
euros, or 41,000 euros per citizen, and unemployment is astronomical. In the 
distorted logic of austerity, this debt is blamed on overspending and lack of 
fiscal rectitude.’ 

Instead, there is a crisis created by the web of mystification surrounding 
profit and money. Marx. discussed this conflation in Volume | of Capital, 
where the two-fold nature of money as both a commodity and means of 
circulation can lead to hoarding among the capitalist class. Capitalists no 
longer reinvest their profits into businesses that produce commodities to sell.'* 
Instead, money is used to speculate in monetary claims to wealth (gold and 
silver in Marx’s time).'* The historical process as to why an economic system 
dependent on profit through manufacturing turned towards a fascination with 
money is beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice to say that since the 1960s, 
an increasing share of GDP comes from the financial sector. Debt is 
increasingly considered an asset rather than a liability when debt is converted 
into ‘tradable securities, and the growth of debt has outpaced the growth of 
economic activities for many decades.'© World currency trading (literally 
buying and selling money) is nominally $1.8 trillion a day, which translates 
into the entire GDP of the world being traded daily.” 

Marx wrote of the capitalist’s lust for money: “On the eve of the crisis, the 
bourgeois, with the self-sufficiency that springs from intoxicating prosperity, 
declares money to be a vain imagination. Commodities alone are money. But 
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now the cry is everywhere that money alone is a commodity! As the hart pants 
after fresh water, so pants his soul after money, the only wealth.” 

As a result, solvent businesses are denied credit in Spain because the 
banks only want repayment. “‘So many times | went to the bank and said 
what did I do wrong?,’ said Mr. Moreno [a profitable skateboard 
manufacturer], who recently had to lay off most all of his employees, including 
a childhood friend, ‘But they just said they wanted their money back.’””? 

While it is doubtful that Marx ever imagined the extensive financial system 
we see today, he did write: 


With the development of interest-bearing capital and the credit system, all 
capital seems to double itself, and sometimes treble itself, by the various 
modes in which the same capital, or perhaps even the same claim on a 
debt, appears in different forms in different hands. The greater portion of 
this “money-capital” is purely fictitious. All the deposits, with the 
exception of the reserve fund, are merely claims on the banker, which, 
however, never exist as deposits.2” 


Perhaps the best example of the massive illusion of money simply making 
more money, in a self-generating process, was found in the housing market 
itself. Houses were widely viewed as a commodity where time added value. It 
was as if factories that manufactured and sold widgets using cheap labor 
existed in every neighborhood of the industrialized world. Houses were built 
and bought with credit, second mortgages allowed for more houses to be built, 
and then the houses magically doubled in value. The lending companies and 
financial institutions promoted this idea, and apparently believed it, as debt 
was bundled and traded for billions of dollars on the international market. But 
houses are not iPods manufactured by cheap labor in China, and the illusion 
fell apart. Interestingly, while the 99% are no longer bedazzled by this 
illusion, the financial sector, the European Union, the World Bank, the 
Federal Reserve, and many national governments continue to think that 
borrowing is the key to wealth creation?! While capitalism still clearly 
generates profit through manufacture and exploitation of labor, global 
financial assets have grown to represent three times the global GDP.” 

The landscape in Spain reflects the crisis. I saw the evidence of it deepen 
as I walked from Basque country through Cantabria, Asturias, and finally 
Galicia. Basque country is the least hard hit by the crisis because it did not 
participate much in the housing boom and manufacturing continues through 
the successful Mondragon Co-op Corporation.” Miles of empty housing 
developments and abandoned parking lots dot the landscape of Cantabria, 
while abandoned highway projects decorate the Asturian and Galician 
landscape. A glittering structure named the City of Culture is embedded on 
the hillside of Santiago de Compestela in Galicia, where one local politician 
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called it “a cemetery for money.””* 

So what is La vida subprime (subprime life)?” It is unemployment. As of 
September 2014 nearly one-quarter of all Spanish citizens (24.4 percent) 
and over half (53.4 percent) of the Spanish youth were unemployed.” 
Twenty-three percent of the entire youth population (twenty-eight and 
younger) is unemployed in Europe. Some ‘have described the levels of 
unemployment in Europe, especially in Spain and Greece, as creating a 
generatiqn that will never participate in economic life. An International Labor 
Report report wams that high levels of unemployment lead to increased levels 
of crime and drug use, as well as depression and in some cases anger turning 
to violence.” Twenty-five percent of the youth population have been labeled 
as nini’s ni trabajar ni estudiar (“no work, no study”). Spanish youth have 
claimed the ttle generación cero (“generation zero”) to highlight the issues 
facing the generation. 

Immigrants and Spanish citizens are fleeing Spain in record numbers.”* 
As of 2013, 50 percent more Spanish citizens registered to work in London 
than in 2008.*° Galicia has lost over 200,000 residents in the past fifteen 
years.”' Worries about a brain drain also plague Spain, as professionals 
including doctors, nurses, and school teachers flee to more cmon stable 
countries. . 

Finally, the crisis -is causing deep anxiety and depression among the 
Spanish people. A 2010 survey of primary care clinics found that, compared 
to 2006, there was a substantial increase in mood disorders, anxiety, and 
alcohol-related disorders. The study says, “About one-third [of]...mental 
health disorders could be attributed to the combined risks of household 
unemployment and mortgage payment difficulties.” Like Greece, Spain has 
had to confront cases of suicide and in some cases self-immolation, leaving 
what the’ papers refer to as viudas de la crisis (“widows of the crisis”). Sixteen 
of the twenty-nine Spanish pilgrims I spoke to were dealing directly with 
circumstances related to the crisis. 

One couple from Barcelona could. not find work. The were going: to 
spend three months walking the Camino where they could stay in pilgrim’s 
albergues (hostels) for cheap or free. They gathered figs as they walked to eat 
and share. After they finished they were going to marcharse—to march or 
leave. They thought maybe they would go to Scotland. The couple 
represented a group of Spanish who had chosen to leave Spain because of the 
crisis. A resident of Oveido was working to improve her English so she could 
practice law in England. One policeman was trained as a veterinarian, but 
working as a vet was too low-paying and ill-respected in Spain. He considered 
moving to a country where he could practice veterinary medicine and make a 
decent living. His girlfriend with an engineering degree also considered 
leaving as she had no work. “There are no jobs here” and aqui no hay nada 
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(“here there is nothing”) was repeated over and over. An accomplished 
flamenco guitarist could no longer find paid work playing the. guitar. He had. ` 
become a baker, but now the bakery was also laying him off. He was thinking 
of going to China, where flamenco guitar is popular. 

The guitarist came from Seville, where the unemployment is so bad that 
many have turned to crime and dealing drugs. Drug use was also on the rise 
because of the depression and anxiety of dealing with the situation. A hostel 
keeper noted that many pilgrims walked the Camino to deal with the 
depression of being unemployed. Another woman from Barcelona actually. 
had a good job in her field of study (telecommunications), but she felt worried 
all the time. Although her situation was stable, she fled the uncertainty about 
the economic well-being of her parents and family. Todo es muy triste aqui en 
Espana (“Everything is very sad here in Spain”), she said. Another young 
man who plays the blues also moved to London, where he could make money 
busking and playing in bars. He felt that the national state of depression made 
the art and music scene less vibrant. Several Spanish youth walked the 
Camino following college graduation as they pondered what to do next. 

It appears that the crisis may be pushing youth into more traditional ways 
of life. One couple had done an internship with traditional Galician farmers 
and an internship with Insh sheep herders. They were not sure what the next 
move would be, but they were excited by a renewed interest in traditional 
agriculture in Spain. 


Consciousness and Social Change 


“Que se acaba el capitalismo y todo esto mierdo” (May capitalism . 
end and all of its shit) ; : 
—15-M Movement protester” 


Men make their own history, but they do not make it as they please; ` 
they do not make it under self-selected circumstances, but under ` 
circumstances existing already, given and transmitted from the past. 

—Karl Mar” 


The economic system of capitalism has adapted and changed in response 
to worker movements. Capitalism continues to morph and change without a 
transition to a more just system. The brutal trajectory of history begs the 
question of whether consciousness of alienation or the materiality of crisis 
matter to the dynamics of social change. Often overlooked in these discussions 
is the sophistication of Marx’s dialectical method where forms of 
consciousness and social structures are part of the movement forward of 
history. The dialectic has been oversimplified as thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The struggle between opposing forces does not end in a tidy 
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“synthesis,” but instead carries forward and amplifies previous contradictions. 
As David Harvey noted, the dialectic is not a closed method of analysis. 
Instead this methodology is ever expanding where contradictions are not 
automatically solved; instead they are internalized and replicated, often on a 
larger scale, im an open-ended dynamic, generating new constraints and 
possibilities.” From my perspective the struggle of both individuals and 
collectives creates space that allows for the possibility of fundamental 
transitions. 

But it is unclear as to what directions this change will take, This 
uncertainty may be related to the depth of this epochal crisis since the 
solutions to resource overreach, climate change, and a never-ending debt cycle 
seem unclear. The 15-M arid Occupy movements, while unable to maintain a 
presence, helped imagine another world. Reminiscent of the Paris 
Communes, these movements set up immediate consensus-based governing 
systems, and ways to distribute food, medicine, financial assistance, child care, 
and education materials. The new political party Podemos may be 
transforming politics and economics in the Euro zone. How the “99%” 
interpret social economic reality may become important in ways that we 
cannot currently understand. . - 

Walkers on the Camino de Santiago, as -ell as many villagers along the 
route, rejected having awful jobs that they saw as soul killing. They 
‘understood that capitalism was in crisis and that there appeared to be no way 
out of the debt trap. They also recognized that nature was acting strangely 
whether it be drought in Cantabira, floods in Asturias, or warm summer days 
in October in Basque Country. While none of this awareness is revolutionary, 
it certainly adds to an awareness ‘of what is desired as the epochal crisis 
unfolds.. An Occupy protester in Seattle held up a sign, “What Do We 
Want? A Whole New World!” 
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As we write these notes in March 2015, the Pentagon’s official Vietnam 
War Commemoration, conducted in cooperation with the U.S. media, is 
highlighting the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the U.S. ground war 
in Vietnam, marked by the arnval of two Marine battalions in De Nang on 
March 8, 1965. This date, however, was far from constituting the beginning 
of the war. The first American to die of military causes in Vietnam, killed in 
1946, was a member of the Office of Strategic Services (a precursor of the 
CIA). U.S. intelligence officers were there in support of the French war to 
recolonize Vietnam, following the end of the Japanese occupation in the 
Second World War and Vietnam’s declaration of national independence as 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The French recolonization effort is 
sometimes called the First Indochina War in order to distinguish it from the 
Second Indochina War, initiated by the United States. In reality, it was all 
one war against the Viet Minh (Vietnamese Independence League). By the 
time that the Vietnamese defeated the French at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, the 
United States was paying for 80-90 percent of the cost of the war. The 
United States attended the Geneva Conference following the French defeat, 
but did not sign the Geneva Accords and refused to be bound in its future 
actions by them. 

The Geneva Accords established a’ temporary line at the 17th parallel to 
facilitate the regroupment of troops that had been involved in the coimbat; the 
Viet Minh troops pulled back north, and the French troops south, of tke 
parallel. This was to prepare for the removal of all foreign troops and the 
holding of elections throughout the country, scheduled for 1956. Yet, rather 
than allowing the elections to proceed—since, as Eisenhower acknowledged, 
Ho Chi Minh would have won 80 percent of the vote—the United States 
supported the formation of a dictatorship under Ngo Dinh Diem in the 
southern part of the country. The 17th parallel was thus converted, in 
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violation of the Geneva Accords, into a dividing line between two separate 
countries, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in the north, and the newly 
created Republic of Vietnam under Diem’s dictatorship in the south. Diem’s 
rise was followed by a terror campaign against the Viet Minh. This ultimately 
failed and Diem was removed from power and killed in a coup in 1963 under 
the direct supervision of Washington, after which a succession of puppet 
regimes, controlled by the United States, were established in the south. 

By 1964 the White House clearly had decided on a full-scale military 
escalation in Vietnam including direct use of ground troops. A pretext, 
however, was needed. This was provided by the so-called Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident on August 4, 1964, according to which North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats were said to have made an “unprovoked attack” on U.S. destroyers in 
international waters—although no attack had occurred. Johnson’s repeated 
_ false statements in this regard to the American public were used: to justify the 
massive U.S. invasion beginning in March 1965. By 1967, the invading 
U.S. forces had risen to 400,000, and by 1968 to 500,000. More than 3 
million Vietnamese, most of them civilians, died as a result of the war (“Fifty 
Years of Violent War Deaths from Vietnam to Bosnia,” British Medical 
Journal [2008}), along with over 58,000 U.S. soldiers. 

Although the Pentagon has set up an “Interactive Timeline” on the 
Vietnam War, it downplays U.S. support of the French attempt to recolonize 
the country; leaves out Washington’s refusal to go along with the Geneva 
Accords; avoids mentioning Washington’s role in bringing Diem to power . 
and then disposing of him; and excludes the fabrication of the Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident. Hence, the distorted history being constructed by the present ° 
Pentagon-directed Vietnam War Commemoration constitutes a major 
propaganda effort designed to whitewash the war. 

Monthly Review. subscribers have at their disposal in the magazine’s 
archives (http://archive.monthlyreview.org) one of the best running 
commentaries on the Viemam War from the time. Some of the articles by 
Monthly Review editors Paul M. Sweezy, Leo Huberman, and Harry 
Magdoff were published in the collection Vietnam: The Endless War 
- (Monthly Review Press, 1970). To counter’ the Pentagon’s Interactive 
Timeline, we are placing Jayne Werner’s “A Short History of the War in 
-Vietnam” and Magdoff and Sweezy’s “Lessons of Vietnam”—both written ` 
for the June 1985 Monthly Review—on our website for all to read. We are 
also publishing in this issue Michael Yates’s powerful Review of the Month: 
“Honor the Vietnamese, Not Those Who Killed Them.” Veterans for Peace 
has launched its own “Vietnam Full Disclosure” campaign 
(http://vietnamfulldisclosure.org), protesting the Pentagon’s distortions. 
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As Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy argued almost fifty years ago in 
Monopoly Capital, the K-12 education system in the United States is bound 
to reflect the overall inequality in the country. Nevertheless, the history of the 
U.S. education system has been governed by the struggle between a more 
democratic tradition promoted by teachers and parents (associated in the early 
twentieth century with John Dewey’s. Democracy and Education) and a 
corporate-driven model of capitalist schooling. The civil rights movement and 
the rise of a renewed progressive-education movement in the United States in 
the 1960s and ’70s resulted in important educational advances. Since the 
1980s, however, a neoliberal juggernaut has served first to starve the 
education system of funds, and then to blame teachers for the resulting failures 
and a growing race-based achievement gap (itself a product of regressive 
changes in the larger society). All of this has been used to justify the forced 
removal of the education system’s more democratic aspects. Under the Bush 
and Obama administrations, the corporate , restructuring campaign in 
education has seemed unstoppable. However, it is now suddenly encountenng 
its nemesis in the form of a massive groundswell of resistance from parents and 
teachers in nearly every state. 

To get an idea of the forces behind the corporate restructuring of 
education a few facts will suffice. Much of this is directed by private - 
foundations, of which the Gates Foundation (headed by Microsoft founder 
Bill Gates), responsible for the development of the Common Core Standards, 
is the most important. Obama’s Secretary of Education, Ame Duncan, was 
the candidate ‘of the Gates Foundation for his current post. Both Duncan's 
chief of staff and his assistant deputy director were recruited from the Gates 
Foundation. The Common Core Standards were written by academics and 
test assessors funded by the Gates Foundation under the rubric of the 
National Governors’ Association, which copyrighted the Common Core 
Standards and owns them. In this way, national standards were created 
outside the control of representative government. States were compelled to 
adopt the Common Core Standards based first on Obama’s Race to the Top 
grants and then the No Child Left Behind waivers. All public school studenis 
from third grade up across-the country are compelled to take the high-stakes, 
Common Core-based standardized tests, created by two private consortiums 
(PARCC and Smarter Balanced). 

As Gates himself declared in 2013, this has opened up a multi-billion 
dollar market to educational testing companies. Corporations no longer have 
to cater to educational diversity, but can maximize their efficiency and profits 
by supplying standardized educational products to each state. The Common 
Core Standards/standardized tests are estimated to cost up to $12 billion to 
implement across the nation. The major monopolistic firms in the education 


industry (UK-based Pearson, Apollo Group-owned McGraw Hill, 
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Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, and Apple) are receiving contracts worth 
billions. The standardized tests nominally cost $27 per student, but in reality 
this cost rises to $1,100 per student once administrative costs are included. 
Education industry firms obtain the bulk of their profits through the sale of 
test preparation tools (currently a $13 billion market), not to mention 
computer-related sales. Testing is thus one of the fastest growing: areas of the 
economy. The standardized tests provided by the two consortiums are 
deliberately designed so that most students will fail, allowing the further 
turning of the screw and increased penetration of capital into education. All 
teaching is to be directed at assessments. Test results are used to evaluate and 
fire teachers, displace seniority, break union contracts, and close or privatize 
schools. So-called failing schools are compelled to devote more time to test 
preparation. The major private foundations involved in educational reform all 
support the replacement of traditional public schools with privately directed 

_ charter schools, mostly destined to be run by for-profit firms, but with public 
subsidies. 

The good news is that a vast opt-out movement against high-stakes 
standardized testing is emerging from parents, teachers, and students. In New 
Mexico and New Jersey students themselves have organized against and 
refused to take tests. For background on this struggle see the special July— 
August 2012 Monthly Review on “Education and the Structural Crisis of 
Capital”; Henry Giroux, The American Education Deficit and the War on 
Youth (Monthly Review Press, 2013); “Companies Cash in on Common 
Core Despite Controversy,” CNBC, March 11, 2015; Valerie Strauss, “Five 
Reasons Standardized Testing Isn’t Likely to Let Up,” Washington Post, 

-© March 11, 2015; and “The Trouble with the Common Core,” Rethinking 
Schools, Summer 2013. On the opt-out movement itself see 
http://unitedoptout.com. 
ay 

Roger Burbach, who died on March 5, 2015, wrote numerous articles for- 
Monthly Review in the 1980s and ’90s and authored (with Patricia Flynn) 
Agribusiness in the Americas (Monthly Review Press, 1980). He was a 
relentless defender of Latin American liberation movements. His most recent 
book, written with, Michael Fox and Federico Fuentes, was Latin America’s 
Turbulent Transitions (2013). 
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Continued from inside back cover —— 
A few hours after Ziad’s murder at the hands of Israeli snipers, the IDF 


issued a terse statement saying that Israeli soldiers fired on the crowd of 
mourners after people where seen throwing stones. 

I’m surprised the IDF even felt compelled to issue a justification for a kind 
of killing that has become routine: kids were throwing stones, skipping rocks, 
jumping rope, blowing bubbles, tossing dirt on an open grave. They had no — 
option but to shoot. 

The Palestinians have no redress for these daily acts of butchery: no court 
to go to judge the legitimacy of shootings, no venue to seek compensation for 
medical bills, pain and suffering or lost work days, no avenue to find a 
measure of justice for the slain. How much loss, misery and humiliation are 
one people expected to endure? _ 

The Israeli state has never been more violent, the blood toll of Palestinian 
civilians never so high. In 2014, the Israeli military and security forces killed 
more than 2,300 Palestinians and wounded another 17,000. That’s the worst 
carnage since 1967, when the occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
intensified in the wake of the Six Day War. During the height of the last 
Israeli rampage in Gaza last summer, more than 500,000 Palestinians were 
displaced from their homes. And, according to arecent UN Report 
titled Fractured Lives, more than 100,000 ofthem remain homeless. 
Detentions of Palestinians inside Israeli prisons are also on the rise. As of the 
end of F ebruary of this year, more than 6,600 Palestinians were being held in 
‘Israeli prisons and IDF detention centers, the most in five years. So the gears 
of the killing machine grind on with impunity, each slaughter only serving to 
embolden more killing. . 

Who will stop them? Certainly not the Israeli state’s principle financial 
investor. For the most vigorous Israeli Defense Force, unblinking in its 
vigilance, unfaltering in its loyalty, is the U.S. Congress. There is a 
savage synchronicity to an alliance between one nation that drone strikes 
weddings and another that shoots ups funerals. 

Each year Congress drops a cool $3 billion on Israel. Even in chambers 
ruled by fiscal tightwads the only real debate is whether this lavish 
dispensation, which accounts for more than half of all U.S. military aid 
worldwide, is enough to satiate Israel’s thirst for new weaponry. Even as Israel 
repeatedly sabotages U.S. policy across the region, Obama has described the 
USS. aid package as “sacrosanct.” 

In this light, the annual subornment of Israel, which totals about a third of 
the nation’s arms budget, by the U.S. begins to look less like a subsidy to a 
client state than protection money paid to a gangster organization. 

It should come as no surprise that two of Benjamin Netanyahu’s 
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most fervid American disciples, Ted Cruz and Tom Cotton, both graduated 
from Harvard Law, where they incubated in the Zionist hothouse of 
Alan Dershowitz. Yet, Cruz and Cotton aren’t outliers. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a micron of daylight between the positions of Ted Cruz 
and Elizabeth . Warren, the Athena (to HRC’s Medea, I suppose) of 
the progressives, when it comes to defending the scandalous behavior of Israel. 
Indeed Warren, like many other liberals, seems to work overtime to 
demonstrate her unrivaled fealty to the Jewish state. 

The vaunted Israel Lobby scarcely even needs a lobbyist anymore. These 
days the new members of congress arrived pre-conditioned to demonstrate 
their devotion to the Israeli cause. They don’t need to be bribed with PAC 
money, courted with hookers or blackmailed with indiscrete cell-phone photos. 
When Israel assassinates an Iranian scientist, uses chemical weapons in Gaza, 
tortures prisoners, murders a young American peace activist, enfilades a burial 
party or is caught spying on the American-president, the congress will leap in 
unison to its defense—no questions asked, no questions answered—and 
dispatch another check to Tel Aviv. 

- In the face of.the world’s longest running war crime, the American capital ` 
stands inert, an ethical void, its halls packed with the political equivalent of 
GMOs. Pass the Round-Up. 

*Jeffrey St. Clair is editor of CounterPunch. 

wy 


According to the materialistic conception, the determining factor in history 
is, in the last resort, the production and reproduction of immediate life. But 
this itself is of a twofold character. On the one hand, the production of the | 
means of subsistence, of food, clothing, and shelter and the tools requisite 
therefore; on the other, the production of human beings themselves, the 
propagation of the species. The social institutions under which men of a 
definite historical epoch and of a definite country live are conditioned by both 
kinds of production: by the stage of development of labour, on the one hand, 
and of the family, on the other. 

—Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the 
State, Preface to the First Edition (1884) 
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. crazed fundamentalists of al-Qaida and their yet more insane successors of 
the Islamic Caliphate lies squarely in the injustice of the Israeli regime in 
Palestine. The Saudi and gulf-financiers of the fundamentalist lunatics are, 
however, far from hostile to the Israelis and in fact have tacitly co-operated 

` with them in Lebanon and Syria. 

In this context, we note the Israeli newspaper Ha'aretz seeing idence 
that Modi is becoming the "most pro-Israel premier in India's history” and 
Modi's own May 21 message to Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu pledging 
"to strengthen our multifaceted relations and expand our cooperation to new 

. areas." We believe that it has never been more important to recall the Israeli 
crimes against the Palestinians, that they continue in the present, and that 
they take place with the full backing of the rulers of the United States.. We 
bring to your attention the following account by Jeffrey St. Clair, that 
appeared on www. counterpunch.org on May 22." 


' Meet the Real Israeli Defense Force: the US Conuress. 
Israeli Gears | 


by Jeffrey St Cla” 


It started as a rather melancholy Friday afternoon in the West Bank. 
Nothing unusual. Just another funeral for a promising young man who died 
much too young. Under the implacable shadow of the Wall and in the rifle © 
sights of Israeli soldiers, more than 200 mourners walked down the cobbled 
street toward the old cemetery in the village of Beit Ummar. Some shouted 
angrily at the soldiers, condemning Israel for yet another senseless death. . 

The funeral was for a college student, Jafaar Awad, who slipped into a 
coma-and died only two months after being released from an Israeli prison, 
where his serious illness had festeréd untreated for months. Awad was only 

"22 when he died, as have so many other Palestinian prisoners, from medical 
neglect at the hands of Israeli jailers. 

As his family huddled around his grave, the IDF launched a dozen tear 
gas canisters toward the mourners, scattering the’stunned grouping. Then 

` - automatic weapons fire strafed the crowd, bullets hitting more than a dozen 
people, including Jafaar's cousin Ziad Awad. Ziad was struck in. the back, 
the bullet piercing his spine. He was rushed to the Al Ahli nea in 


Hebron, where he died of his wounds. Ziad wasonly28 = - 
__ continued on ae 63 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH: LATE SOVIET ECOLOGY AND THE PLANETARY CRISIS 


J.B.S. Haldane in Britain) developed the main theory of the origins of life; 
and the brilliant plant geneticist Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov, who discovered 
the primary sources of germplasm or genetic reservoirs (known as Vavilov 
areas) tied to the areas of earliest human cultivation around the world—in 
locations such as Ethiopia, Turkey, Tibet, Mexico, and Peru. Others, such 
as leading Marxian theorist and close Lenin associate Nikolai Bukhann, and 
historian of science Y. M. Uranovsky, generalized such discoveries in terms of 
historical materialism. Bukharin, following Vernadsky, emphasized the 
human relation to the biosphere and the dialectical interchange between 
humanity and nature. Zoologist Vladimir Vladimirovich Stanchinski’ 
pioneered the development of energetic analysis of ecological communities 
(and trophic levels), and was a leading promoter and defender of the 
zapovedniki. Stanchinslai was the editor of the USSR'’s first formal ecology 
journal. Physicist Boris Hessen achieved worldwide fame for reinterpreting 
the history and sociology of science in historical materialist terms. 
_ However, with Lenin’s death and the rise of Stalin, issues of Soviet 
conservation and genetics were politicized and bureaucratized within a 
repressive state. This led to the elimination of many leading scientists and 
intellectuals, particularly those who questioned Trofim Denisovich Lysenko, a 
dominant figure in Soviet biology for three decades from the mid-1930s to the 
late 1950s—first through his directorship of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences and then the Institute of Genetics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Noted scientists who resisted Lysenko’s often 
exaggerated claims that by various techniques, such as vernalization and 
hybridization, it was possible to speed up plant growth and generate greater 
productivity in agriculture, were purged. As a result the USSR in this period 
lost some of its most creative ecological thinkers. Bukharin, viewed by Stalin 
as a rival, and Hessen, who was closely associated with Bukharin and 
Vavilov, were both executed. Vavilov, who had opposed Lysenko on genetics, 
was imprisoned, where he died a few years later of malnutrition—to be 
dumped into an unmarked grave.° 

In 1927, the issue of using the zapovedniki for “acclimatization” research 
(i.e., removal of wild and/or domestic animals and plants from their original 
habitat and placement in new habitats in an attempt to transform nature) 
arose in Soviet biology. Sukachev and Stanchinski strongly defended the 
zapovedniki against those promoting the acclimatization agenda, arguing that 
they should remain inviolable. In 1933, Stanchinskii came directly into 
conflict with Lysenko (and his chief ally Issak Izrailovich Prezent) regarding 
the zapovedniki and acclimatization, leading to Stanchinskii’s 1934 arrest, 
imprisonment, and torture. He was to die in prison (after a second arrest) in 
1942. 


The consequences for Soviet ecological science, particularly in areas 
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related to agriculture, were disastrous. Membership in WOOP, which had 
risen to 15,000 by 1932, declined to around 2,500 in 1940. The 
zapovedniki were converted more and more from reserves for the scientific 
study of pristine nature into a new role as transformation-of-nature centers.® 

Nevertheless, in two major areas, forestry and climatology, Soviet ecology 
continued to develop. One of the key intellectual achievements was 
Sukachev’s first introduction.in 1941, developed more fully in 1944, of the 
concept of biogeocoenosis (alternatively biogeocoenose), which was to be 
extraordinarily influential both in the USSR and in the wider world, and was 
the main rival to Arthur Tansley’s ecosystem category.” A botanist and 
ecologist, Sukachev had been influenced by Georgii Fedorovich Morozov, 
considered the founder of Russian scientific forestry, who died in 1920. 
Morozov helped introduce systemic thinking into Russian ecology by making 
extensive use of the concept of biocoenosis (or biological community), coined 
by the German zoologist Karl Mobius in 1877. 

Sukachev’s concept of biogeocoenosis was a further development on 
biocoenosis, intended to incorporate the abiotic environment. It was conceived 
in dialectical-energetic terms as a more unified and dynamic category than the 
notion of the ecosystem. The concept of biogeocoenosis grew out of and had 
an integral connection to Vernadsky’s notions of the biosphere and 
biogeochemical cycles. According to Sukachev in his landmark 1964 work 
Fundamentals of Forest Biogeocoenology (written with N. Dylis), “The idea 
of the interaction of all natural phenomena...is one of the basic premises of 
materialistic dialectics, well proved by the founders of the latter, K. Marx and 
F. Engels.”'° “A Biogeocoenose,” as Sukachev famously defined it, 


is a combination on a specific area of the earth’s surface of homogeneous 
natural phenomena (atmosphere, mineral strata, vegetable, animal, and 
microbiotic life, soil, and water conditions), possessing its own specific 
type of interaction of these components and a definite type of interchange 
of their matter and energy among themselves and with other natural 
phenomena, and representing an internally-contradictory dialectical unity, 
being in constant movement and development.' 


In a 1960 article he further explained, 

Since the existence of mutual influences or interaction of the components is 
the most: characteristic feature of the [integrative ecological] concept in 
question, we believe that “biogeocoenosis” (from the Greek words koinos 
“common” and the prefixes bio “life” and geo “earth,” which emphasize the 
participation in this general unity of living things and inert elements of the 
earth’s surface) is the more accurate and descriptive term [as compared with 
all alternatives]... 
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A biogeocoenosis may be defined as any portion of the earth’s 
surface containing a well-defined system of interacting living [biotic] 
(vegetation, animals, microrganisms) and dead [abiotic] (lithosphere, 
atmosphere, hydrosphere) natural components, i.e., a system of obtaining 
and transforming matter and energy and exchanging them with 
neighboring biogeocoenoses and other natural bodies that remain uniform. 


The continuous interaction of all the components among themselves 
and with surrounding natural objects means that each biogeocoenosis is a 
dynamic phenomenon, constantly moving, changing, and developing. !? 


Hence, “each organism and each specimen,” Sukachev argued, “is in 
dialectical unity with the environment.” Nevertheless, a key aspect of the 
ecological condition was that multicellular organisms higher on “the 
evolutionary ladder’—1i.e., characterized by a wider range of adaptive 
mechanisms and specialization in relation to their environment—expenenced 
a “growth of relative autonomy.” The biogeocoenosis could then be seen as 
dialectically evolving in complex ways, with organisms actively changing their 
environments—a reality that demanded specific investigations. “The 
biogeocoenosis as a whole,” he wrote, “develops through the interaction of all 
its vanable components and in accordance with special laws. The very process 
of interaction among the components constantly disrupts the established 
relationships, thereby affecting the evolution of the biogeocoenosis as a 
whole.” Like dialectical frameworks in general, Sukachev’s biogeocoenosis 
(even more than its main conceptual rival, ecosystem) emphasized internal 
dynamics, contradictory changes, and instability in ecological processes. 

The dialectical, integrative approach in Soviet ecology promoted by 
figures like Morozov and Sukachev, which was rooted in detailed empirical 
research into specific conditions, led to the recognition of the extent to which 
forest-ecological-system health was essential to hydrology and the control of 
climate. This broad ecological understanding helped give rise in 1948 to the 
Great Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Nature, which was conceived as 
a grand attempt to reverse anthropogenic regional climate change in 
deforested areas, with an emphasis on the promotion of watersheds. Already 
in 1936 the Soviet government had created the Main Administration of 
Forest Protection and Afforestation, which established “water-protective 
forests” in wide belts across the country. While forests in parts of the Soviet 
Union were exploited relentlessly as industrial forests, the best old. growtk 
forests of the Russian heartland were protected, with ecological concerns giver: 
priority, eventually creating a total “forest preserve the size of France, which 
grew over time to an area the size of Mexico” (roughly two-thirds of the 
contiguous United States).'4 

The Great Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Nature, introduced in 
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the context of attempts at ecological restoration following the Second World 
War, was the most ambitious plan of afforestation in all of history up to that 
point. It sought to create some 6 million hectares (15 million acres) of entirely 
new forest in the forest-steppe and steppe regions, and constituted “the 
world’s first explicit attempt to reverse human-induced climate change.” The 
trees were planted in shelterbelts along rivers (and roads) and around 
`. collective farms, with the goal of staving off the drying influence of winds 
emanating from Central Asia, while protecting watersheds and agriculture. 
Although the plan had not been realized at the time of Stalin’s death (when it 
was discontinued), a million hectares of new forest were planted, with 40 
percent surviving. Yet, even while this afforestation plan was being carried 
out, some 85 percent of the terntory of the zapovedniki was formally 
liquidated in 1951 (to be reestablished under the leadership of Sukachev and 
others during the resurrected conservation movement of the late 1950s). 

One reason for the limited success of the Great Stalin Plan was Lysenko’s 
entry into forestry and his battle for control of Soviet afforestation. In 1948, 
Lysenko had achieved his greatest victory, with the Lenin All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences’ declaration that Mendelian genetics was a 
form of bourgeois idealism. With the introduction of the Great Stalin Plan for 
the Transformation of Nature, Lysenko turned his attention to forestry, taking 
direct control of the Main Administration for Field-Protective Afforestation. 
He concocted a “nest method” of planting trees based on the notion that tree 
seedlings planted in dense formations would collectively defend themselves 
from other species, reducing the amount of labor required to clear areas for 
planting. Here, however, Lysenko was opposed at every step by Sukachev, 
who countermanded his orders on the ground several times and reported to 
the Ministry of Forest Management in 1951 that 100 percent of the forest 
seedlings planted in the Ural territorial administration with Lysenko’s nest 
method had died."” 

From 1951, two years before Stalin’s death, and continuing until 1955, 
Sukachev, as the dean of Soviet botany—director of the Academy of 
Sctence’s Institute of Forests, head of the Academy Presidium’s Commission 
on Zapovedniki, and editor of the Botanical Journal—courageously launched 
an intellectual war against Lysenko. In article after article that he wrote and 
edited for the Botanical Journal and the Bulletin of the Moscow Society of 
Naturalists (the journal of Russia’s oldest and most prestigious scientific 
society) Sukachev, in what Weiner has called a “monumental battle ere 
Lysenko,” sharply criticized Lysenko’s theories and methods. Later, in 1965, 
Sukachev was to accuse Lysenko of fraudulent practices. Young biologists 
viewed Sukachev as a hero and secretly flocked to his banner. In 1955 
Sukachev was elected president of the Moscow Society of Naturalists 
_ (MOIP), a position he occupied until his death in 1967. This symbolized a 
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dramatic decline in Lysenko’s power and a shift in Soviet ecology (although 
_ Lysenko’s final removal as head of the Institute of Genetics was not until 
1965, under Brezhnev). Following Sukachev’s election as president of the 
MOIP, a concerted campaign to reestablish the zapovedniki began. At that 
point the Soviet conservation movement began to nse out of the ashes. 
Membership:in VOOP grew to 136,000 in 1951, and by 1959 had topped 
910,000. The 1960s saw the spectacular rise of student conservation 
brigades nurtured by the MOIP under Sukachev.' 

Meanwhile, Soviet climatology had been making extraordinary advances 
through thé work of figures such as E.K. Fedorov (Y.K. Fyodorov), famous 
for his work on the Arctic, and Mikhail Ivanovich Budyko, who specialized 
initially iñ the emerging field of energetics, focusing on exchanges of energy 
and matter in a global context. Budyko’s pathbreaking Heat Balance of the 
Earth Surface, published in 1958, earned him the prestigious Lenin Prize. In 
this work he developed a method for calculating the various components of the 
heat balance of the entire earth system. This was crucial in opening the way to 
the founding of physical climatology as a field. Appointed in 1954 as director 
of Leningrad’s Main Geophysical Observatory, at age thirty-four, Budyko 
played a crucial role in delineating multiple aspects of “the global ecological 
system.” He was to be awarded the Blue Planet Prize in 1998 (the same year 
as David Brower in the United States) for founding physical climatology, 
early warnings on the accleration of global warming, developing the nuclear 
winter theory, and pioneering global ecology. Budyko built his theoretical and 
empirical analysis on Vernadsky’s biosphere concept and saw Sukachev’s 
work on the biogeocoenosis as. “essential in developing modern ideas of 
interrelations between organisms and the environment.” (Sukachev was to rely 
in turn on Budyko’s energy flow analysis in his own work.) '? 


Late Soviet Ecology 


One of the tragedies of Soviet ecology is that the USSR’s degradation of 
its environment worsened in the first decade after Stalin’s death in 1953, with 
the discontinuation of the Great Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Nature 
and the more rapacious exploitation of resources. Six days after Stalin’s death 
the Ministry of Forest Management was abolished and forest conservation 
was reduced to a much lower priority. (Yet it was not until the post-Soviet era 
that Vladimir Putin was finally to sign altogether out of existence. Stalin’s 
Group I of protected forests—those under the highest level of protection and 
preservation.)”° 

The USSR obtained high rates of growth through a form of extensive 
development, drawing constantly on more labor and resources. By the end of 
the 1950s the weaknesses of this approach, and the need to develop more 
intensive forms of development which took into account resource limits, were 
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already becoming apparent. However, inertia within the system, and an. 
accelerating Cold War, prevented a transition to a more rational economic 
development path.?! 

The worst damage was done during the Malenkov and Khrushchev years. 
Partly as a result, these years saw the rise of what was to be an immense 
environmental movement growing initially out of the scientific community. 
Khrushchev’s “Virgin Lands” program, beginning in 1954, targeted the 
plowing up of 33 million hectares of so-called “virgin land” for the expansion 
of agriculture. Initial successes were obtained, but these were soon followed by 
dust bowls. In the late 1950s the Soviet leadership decided for the first time 
to interfere with the ecology of Lake Baikal, the oldest and deepest freshwater 
lake in the world. In the early 1960s the Soviet Presidium ordered the 
diversion of the two main rivers feeding into the Aral Sea, the Amu Darya 
and the Syr Darya, in order to provide irrigation for cotton farming in Soviet 
Eurasia. The Aral Sea consequently shrank to a tenth of its original size.” 

These developments were met with a powerful response from scientists 
and conservationists. In 1964 Sukachev, as head of the MOIP, sent a letter 
to Soviet geographers in order to draw them into the fight to save Lake 
Baikal. Two years later he was one of a group of scientists who signed a 
collective letter to the media demanding protection of Lake Baikal. Baikal 
became.a symbol of ecological destruction, leading to the extraordinary growth 
of the Soviet environmental movement. By 1981, VOOP membership had 
risen to 32 million, and by 1985 to 37 million, constituting the largest nature 
protection organization in the world. During the Brezhnev to Gorbachev 
years, the Soviet leadership introduced more and more environmental 
measures.”” 

Fedorov, one of the leading. climatologists, became a member of fie 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and headed the Institute of 
Applied Geophysics of the State Committee of the USSR on 
Hydrometeorology and Control of the Natural Environment. In the early 
1960s Fedorov’s views with respect to the environment could be described as 
human exemptionalist (though in 1962 he raised the critical issue of sea level 
rise with a melting of the Greenland ice sheet). But a-decade later he had 
clearly shifted in an. ecological direction. His 1972 Man and Nature 
presented a Marxian environmental perspective explicitly linked to that of 
Barry Commoner in the West. Like most Soviet ecologists at the time, 
Fedorov accepted some aspects of the Club of Rome’s 1972 Limits to Growth 
argument, which focused’ on natural-resource limits to economic growth. But 
he insisted on an, approach that more fully accounted for social and historical 
factors. Moreover, he argued that the authors of The Limits to Growth had 
erred in failing to consider the crucial challenge represented by climate 
change. Fedorov’s arguments relied directly on Marx’s theory of socio- 
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ecological metabolism: “The authors of the materialist theory of social 
development,” he wrote, “regarded interaction (metabolism) between people ` 
and nature as a vital element in human life and activity and showed that' the 
socialist organization of society would have every possibility to ensure optimal 
forms of such interaction.”. With respect to climate, he pointed to Marx and 
Engels’s early discussions of anthropogenic climate change on a regional basis 
(and the threat of desertification) in relation to the writings of Karl Fraas. 
Fedorov represented the USSR at the first World Conference on Climate in 
Geneva in 1979, where he stressed the urgency of action, declaring that 
“future climate changes are unavoidable. They will become probably 
irreversible during the nearest decades” —if an international plan were not 
soon worked out.” l 

However, the scientific revolutions in climatology and global ecology in the 
Soviet Union had their main origins in the work of Budyko, who was the 
acknowledged world leader in the study of the heat balance of the earth. He 
was also the world’s primary analyst of the effect of the polar ice on the 
climate, and was the first to delineate the ice-albedo effect as a global warming 
feedback mechanism. : Budyko was also the first to point to the dangerous 
acceleration in global average temperature that would result from such positive 
feedbacks. He went on to pioneer studies of paleoclimatic-changes in earth 
history and to develop “global ecology” as a distinct field, based on a 
dialectical, biospheric analysis, in the tradition of Vernadsky and Sukachev. 
Budyko promoted a theory of “critical epochs” in the earth’s history, which 
were characterized by “ecological crises” and “global catastrophes,” and he 
extended this analysis to the growing threat of “anthropogenic ecological 
crisis. 

In 1961 Fedorov and Budyko called the All-Union Conference on the 
Problem of Climate Modification by Man in Leningrad to address the 
emerging problem of climate change—the first such conference in the world. 
That same year Budyko presented his paper “The Heat and Water Balance 
Theory of the Earth’s Surface” to the Third Congress of the Geographical 
Society. of the USSR, in which he arrived at his famous conclusion that 
anthropogenic climate change was now inevitable under business as usual, 
and that human energy usage needed to be addressed. In 1962, he published 
his landmark article “Climate Change and the Means of Its Transformation” 
in the USSR’s Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, in which this conclusion 
was again advanced, together with the observation that the destruction of ice 
cover could generate “a significant change- in’ the regime of atmospheric 
circulation.” By 1963 Budyko compiled an atlas of the world’s heat balance 
` system. “Budyko energy balance models” soon became the basis of all 
complex climate modeling. In 1966 he published {together with colleagues) 
an article on “The Impact of Economic Activity on the Climate,” describing 
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the history of anthropogenic climate change. In it he:indicated that human 
beings—through actions such as deforestation, swamp drainage, and city 
constructon—had long affected “the microclimate, i.e. local changes in the 
meteorological regime of the surface layer of the atmosphere.” What was new, 
however, was that anthropogenic climate change was now opeuming over large 
territories and globally. 

However, it was the discovery of ice-albedo feedback and its dynamic 
effect on global warming that was to change everything. Budyko had 
presented his basic analysis on this as early as 1962, in an article on “Polar 
Ice and Climate:” But the extent that the global climate, and not just the 
climate of the Arctic, would be affected was not yet clear. It was in his 1969 
article, “The Effect of Solar Radiation Variation on the Climate of the 
Earth,” that he was to provide a full and concrete assessment of the polar sea. 
ice/albedo feedback mechanism and its relation to climate change. The 
observations were startling. Similar results on climate sensitivity pointing to 
catastrophic global climate change were presented that same year by William 
Sellers at the University of Arizona. From that point on, climate change 
moved from being a peripheral concern to an increasingly urgent global issue. 
Meanwhile, Budyko’s explorations of the effects of aerosol loading led him to 
introduce the possibility of using planes to dump aerosols (sulfur particles) in 
the stratosphere as a possible geoengineering counter to climate change, given 
his belief that capitalist economies, especially, would not be. able to limit their 
growth, energy use, or emissions. All of these conclusions were driven home in 
his 1972 book, Climate and Life. Although. anthropogenic global warming 
had first been described by Guy Stewart Callendar as early as 1938, the 
discovery of significant feedback effects and greater climate sensitivity now 
posed the question of a potential runaway global ecological crisis in 
approaching decades.” 

For Soviet climatologists, such as Fedorov (a Soviet delegate to the 
Pugwash conferences who also served as Vice President of the World 
Council of Peace) and Budyko, the issue of peace was closely related to the 
environment.”” It was Soviet climatologists, primarily based on the work of 
Budyko and G.S. Golitsyn, who first developed the nuclear winter theory in 
the case of a full-scale nuclear exchange—whereby over a hundred gargantuan 
firestorms set off by nuclear weapons would increase the aerosol loading in the 
atmosphere sufficiently to bring temperatures across whole continents down by 
several degrees and possibly several tens of degrees, thereby leading to the 
destruction of the biosphere and human extinction. The basis of this analysis 
was developed by the -Soviets a decade before their counterparts in other 
countries. It was to play a big role in the development of the anti-nuclear 
movement and the eventual backing away from the brink of nuclear holocaust 


during the later stages of the (first) Cold War.” í 
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The enormous range and comprehensiveness of Budyko’s ecological 
contributions were particularly evident in his later work, where he sought to 
define “global ecology” as a distinct field. He played a foundational role in 
the development of paleoclimatic analysis, examining the history of “global 
catastrophes” in earth history, associated with alterations in the climate— 
using this to develop further insights into the significance of anthropogenic 
climate change. In describing global ecology as a distinct area of analysis he 
emphasized that previous ecological work had been directed overwhelmingly 
at local conditions, or at most an “aggregate of local changes.” Global 
ecology, in contrast, was that area of ecology concerned with the operation of 
the biosphere as a whole, and had arisen as a result of the sudden increase in 
the human capacity to alter atmospheric and ocean systems. Here again the 
emphasis was on the dialectical. interaction between organisms and the 
environment. Budyko stressed Oparin’s crucial observation (associated with 
the theory of life’s origins) that organisms had generated the atmosphere as we 
know it, extrapolating this to a consideration of the human role with respect to 
the atmosphere. In his various analyses of the evolution of Homo sapiens, 
Budyko invariably went back to Engels’s exploration in “The Part Played by 
Labour in the Transformation from Ape to Man” of what is now known as 
“gene-culture coevolution.” Likewise, Budyko’s Global Ecology pointed to 
Marx’s comment in a letter to Engels on the desertification tendencies of 
civilization. All ecological analysis, Budyko indicated, was modeled on 
metabolism, the process of material exchange between life and the 
environment.” 

Some of Budyko’s early heat balance work had been carried out together 
with leading Soviet geographers A.A. Grigoriev and Innokenti P. Gerasimov. 
The goal was a more integral dialectical science capable of addressing the 
evolution of the biosphere. Budyko and Gerasimov postulated that it was 
paleoclimatic change that had created the dynamic conditions millions of years 
ago in Africa for the evolution of the early hominids, including the 
australopithecines and the genus Homo. In Geography and Ecology, a 
collection of his essays from the- 1970s, Gerasimov provided an elegant 
theoretical merger of the notion of the geographic landscape with A SUKACHEV 
biogeocoenosis. ` 

Scarcely less important was Budyko’s analysis of the social aspects of what 
he considered to be the approaching “global ecological crisis.” Here he 
emphasized the difficulties posed by the system of capital accumulation. All 
economic expansion was constrained by the fact that “the stability of the 
global ecological system is not very great.” There was no way out of this 
dilemma except through economic and ecological planning, namely a 
“socialist planned economy” aimed at the realization of Vernadsky’s 

“noosphere,” or an environment ruled by reason.” 
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Crossing the intellectual boundaries represented by C.P. Snow’s “two 
cultures,” Budyko connected his analysis to the ideas of Soviet social and 
environmental philosophers, specifically those of Ivan T. Frolov, the dynamic 
editor in chief from 1968 to 1977 of the USSR’s leading philosophy journal 
Problems of Philosophy (Voprosy filosofi). It was largely owing to Frolov’s 
efforts that Soviet social philosophy in the 1970s and ’80s began.to. revive, . 
-based on the.conscious reintegration of ecological and humanistic values into 
dialectical materialism. In this new analysis, inspiration was drawn: from 
Marx’s deep humanism and naturalism in the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts and the Grundrisse, as well as from his later ecological critique in 
Capital. This emerging Soviet ecological Marxism deliberately ‘circumvented 
the Frankfurt School in the West with its less materialist emphasis and 
suspicion of science-—though accepting the analysis of Antonio Gramsci. 
Frolov and others called for the development of a. “dialectical integral unity” 
on materialist- ecological grounds. The resulting critical philosophy and social 
science was rooted in the whole Soviet tradition of scientific ecology from 
Vemadsky to Sukachev to Budyko."  - 

Frolov’s Global Problems and the Future of Mankind, sabika in 1982, 
represented an important first attempt in the creatión of a new ethic of global 
ecological humanism. Moreover, a second work that he published that same 
year, Man, Science, Humanism: A New Synthesis, went. still further ,in 
developing this. new dialectical humanism-naturalism. Although Frolov’s 
vision showed traces of -technologism (especially in his treatment of food 
production), the overall perspective was deeply humanist in its analysis and its 
values. The human relation to nature, he indicated, quoting from Marx’s 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, needed to be governed not simply 
by the laws of sustainable production, but the “laws of-beauty.” He argued in 
these years for “moving away from the illusion of anthropocentrism and 
rejecting the traditional hegemonistic relationship to nature.” > 

But perhaps the most astonishing product of this revival of Soviet critical 
ecological thinking was the 1983 collection Philosophy and the Ecological 
Problems of Civilisation, edited by A.D. Ursul. This volume was 
remarkable in that it brought together leading ecological philosophers, like 
Frolov, with such major natural-scientific figures as Fedorov and Gerasimov. 
“The understanding of Marx and. Engels’s ecological thought -demonstrated 
here—though still treated in a somewhat fragmented way—was profound. As 
Gerasimov explained, “Marx characterized labour as‘a process in which man 
‘starts, regulates, and controls the material re-actions [metabolism] between 
himself and nature’.... Man’s interaction with «nature needs to` be 
subordinated to the general principles of metabolic processes.” Similarly, 
. Frolov, in, criticizing the historically specific ecological depredations of 

capitalist society wrote: “The danger of an ecological crisis has become real 
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not -because the use of technical mechanisms and devices in the ‘metabolism’ 
of man and nature in itself...but primarily because this industrial development 
is realised on the basis of the socio-economic, spiritual, and practical set-ups 
of the capitalist mode of production.” It was essential, he argued, for society to 
focus on “ecodevelopment” or’ “ecologically Justified development,” taking 
into account “the objective dialectic and inner contradictoriness of the 
interaction of society and nature.”™* 

’ Å core aspect of Frolov’s stance was his argument that although struggles 
to create a more ecologically rational world ran the risk of utopianism, since 
they necessarily got ahead of the development of material-social forces, the 
severity of the global ecological threat -nevertheless demanded a “rational 
realism” that was utopian-like in character.” . 

The various essays in Philosophy and the Ecological Problems of, 
Civilisation displayed signs of the characteristic Soviet faith in progress and 
technology and the overcoming of ecological constraints. Yet, the “ecological 
problems of civilization” were nonetheless presented with considerable depth 
and sophistication—particularly where the more radical and scientific thinkers 
were concerned. For Fedorov, arguing from the standpoint of climate science, - 
the challenge was that “the scale of society’s activity” now made it “necessary 
to take into account the quantities of all our planet’s elements” and the 
“anthropogenic impact” on them. He illustrated. this by reference to global 
warming, citing the work of Budyko. Turning to “the production of forest 
biogeocoenosis,” philosopher N. M. Mamedov emphasized the need for a 
restoration ecology that would reestablish the integrity of ecosystems. Ursul 
pointed out that Vernadsky had long ago taught that humanity was becoming 
a geological force, and emphasized that “the extension of the scale of the 
ecological problem from a régional to a global, and even a cosmic one” 
represented a new challenge to society, and in effect a new geological epoch.” 

Late Soviet ecological analysis was well ahead of most ecological socialism 
in the West in understanding the new planetary. dynamic, associated with 
climate change in particular, and in the construction of a distinct global 
‘ecology. To be sure, by focusing their critique on the global ecological 
problem and -on capitalism, Soviet thinkers often skirted the ecological 
problems of the USSR itself. Still, Frolov had gained his reputation in the 
‘late 1960s through a thajor critical assessment of the whole sorry history of 
Lysenkoism, in which He openly contested the very idea of “party science.” 
Gerasimov’s Geography and Ecology was remarkable in its direct 
confrontation (in an essay written in 1977) with major Soviet ecological 
problems. Thus he explicitly, if somewhat schematically, highlighted in the 
Soviet context: (1) the history of the destruction of the Aral Sea, (2) the 
controversial diversion of rivers, (3) the causes of desertification, (4) the 
imperative of protecting Lake Baikal, (5) the need to restore the taiga forests, 
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(6) destructive forms of timber exploitation, (7) irrational, non-scientific 
mining practices, (8) controlling air pollution in cities, (9) removal of 
industrial wastes from urban areas, and (10) actions to limit new forms of 
radioactive and toxic waste. What was needed, he insisted, was “an 
ecologization of modern science.” As the preeminent Soviet geographer, 
Gerasimov took the huge step of arguing that’ ecology (not economy) should 
become the focal point of geography as a field.” 

Soviet economists in this period were engaged in a fierce debate over the 
proper relation of economic growth calculations to social welfare. P.G. Oldak 
took a leading role in the 1970s and ’80s in arguing for the replacement of 
the standard economic growth calculations with a new approach focusing on 
“gross social wealth” as the basis for socioeconomic decisions. Lenin, Oldak 
pointed out, had made it clear that the goal of socialism should be the free 
development of each member of the population on the widest possible (i.e., 
not narrowly economistic or mechanistic) basis, taking account of qualitative 
factors. With this as the justification, Oldak proposed a new accounting that 
would directly incorporate into the main planning criteria not only 
accumulated material wealth, but also services, the knowledge sector, the 
condition of natural resources, and the health of the population. Given an 
“excess of the anthropogenic load on natural systems over their potential for 
self-regeneration,” it might even be rational, he suggested, to choose to curtail 
production altogether for a time in order to transition to “a new [and more 
sustainable] production level. ””® 

In 1986-1987, Frolov became the editor in chief of Kommunist, the 
Communist Party’s main theoretical organ; from 1987-1989 (after 
Chernobyl) he was one of Gorbachev's key advisors; and in 1989—1991 he 
was editor in chief of Pravda. Frolov was responsible for much of the 
ecological cast that Gorbachev gave to his public pronouncements, which were 
accompanied by a speeding up of environmental reform measures. 

Nevertheless, the much wider shift in power relations in the Soviet state 
and the destabilization of the society that Gobachev had ‘introduced with 
glasnost and perestroika led to a deepening of Soviet political-economic 
contradictions, the rapid dismantling of its hegemony in Eastern Europe, 
splits in the top echelons of the Soviet nomenklatura, and a dissolution of the 
whole power system—leading to the demise of the USSR itself in 1991. 


Soviet Ecology in the Twenty-First Century 


The foregoing argument points to a complex historical reality not captured 
in the hegemonic depiction of the course of Soviet environmental history from 
the mid-1930s on as one continuous story of extreme ecological degradation, 
even ecocide. From an ecological perspective, the USSR can be seen as a 
society that generated some of the worst ecological catastrophes in history but 
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that also gave birth to some of the most profound ecological ideas and 
practices, based on materialist, dialectical, and socialist intellectual 
foundations. Characterized by the growth of repressive bureaucratic control 
and the emergence of new class relations, the USSR by the late 1930s had 
ceased to be meaningfully socialist in the sense of moving in the direction of a 
society governed by the associated producers, and instead is best described as 
a post-revolutionary society of a distinct type, neither capitalist nor socialist.” 
Yet the existence of economic planning and a wide sphere of social property 
ownership, plus the intellectual legacies of Marxian theory in terms of 
materialist, dialectical, and socialist thinking, all ran deep. However distorted 
the development of the Soviet Union became in terms of its original socialist 
objectives, it did promote alternative forms of socialization. The purges of 
ecological thinkers and various environmental depredations in the Stalin or 
middle period gave way in the end to enormous achievements in the 
development of a distinct global ecology—in a kind of negation of the 
negation. It was in the Soviet Union, based on the theories of the biosphere 
and biogeocoenosis, that the analysis of accelerated climate change began, and 
it was from Moscow and Leningrad, not Washington and New York, that the 
first warnings of runaway global warming and the theory of nuclear winter first 
emanated, 

The historic turning point in the reemergence of Soviet environmentalism 
took place in the early 1950s with Sukachev’s struggle against Lysenko, the 
growing role of the Moscow Society of Naturalists, the rise of student 
conservation brigades, and the eventual emergence of VOOP as the largest 
conservation organization in the world. In the 1960s, beginning with 
"Brezhnev, significant environmental legislation was passed, but 
implementation was generally ineffective due to conflict with plant managers, 
class-economic barriers, failure to disseminate information (remaining cloaked 
in secrecy), and the still-nascent development of the environmental movement. 
Joan DeBardeleben’s remarkably balanced assessment of “The New Politics 
in the USSR” contends that, despite important environmental initiatives, 
“pro-development forces on the whole were considerably stronger than the 
pro-environmental forces in the Brezhnev period.” Sull, environmental 
progress was discernible. Thus the number of zapovedniki by 1983 had 
gradually expanded to 143, beyond the 128 that existed in 1951, before the 
great bulk were liquidated under Stalin (and well beyond the thirty-three 
originally established under Lenin).” 

In the Gorbachev era, beginning in 1985, everything changed. What 
followed has been characterized by Laurent Coumel and Marc Elie in The 
Soviet and Post-Soviet Review as a “tragic ecological revolution”-—the 
tragedy lying mainly in the fact that the demise of the Soviet Union cut it 
short, leading to a dramatic decline both in the environmental movement and 
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in the state’s responsiveness to ecological issues in the post Senet years, as 
capitalism resumed control.“ | 

Following Chernobyl in 1986, the Soviet environmental movement 
became more powerful. In addition to WOOP, some 300 major 
environmental organizations were operating throughout the USSR. “From 
1987 to 1990, all across the USSR, plants were closed, planned projects 
were re-sited or re-tooled for a less polluting type of production, or projects 
were canceled altogether. The most prominent examples included’ the 
cessation of work on the planned river diversion: projects, cancellation of the 
Volga-Chograi canal, closing of biochemical plants, and plans to convert the 
Baikalsk Pulp and Paper Plant to furniture production.” Environniental 
movement pressure resulted in the closing down of over a thousand large 
enterprises in these years.” 

Dramatic results were apparent in relation to carbon dioxide emissions as 
well. Already in the 1960s the country had begun to shift from coal as its 
main energy source to natural gas. In 1988 carbon emissions peaked. They 
fell dramatically in the two years, after that, due chiefly to the aggressive 
switchover from coal to natural gas.” 

Implying falsely that a cnitical-scientific Soviet ecology was non-existent, 
U.S. historian Paul Josephson observed in 2010 that there were “no Soviet 
counterparts to Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring or the Club of Rome’s Limits 
to Growth.” Yet, late Soviet ecology did generate such works as Sukachev’s 
Fundamentals .of Forest Biogeocoenology, Federov’s Man and Nature, 
Budyko’s Climate and -Life, Global Ecology, and The Evolution of the 
Biosphere, and Frolov’s Man, Science, Humanism (like Carson’s later work 
these were all influenced by Vernadsky’s The Biosphere and Oparin’s theory 
of the origins of life).* These contributions enormously advanced ecological 

‘science and thinking, and pointed to the néed for a rapid ecological 
restructuring of human society throughout the globe. In the twenty-first 
century a recognition of the positive achievements of Soviet ecology is 
obviously crucial if we are to create the Great Transition now called for by 
environmentalists worldwide. 

Late Soviet ecology, moreover, left a legacy of economic planning (and, at 
the end, signs of an emergent ecological planning) that,: for all of its 
weaknesses and falsé turns, represented in many ways a massive human 
achievement from which we need to learn today if we are to find a way to 
regulate the human metabolism with nature and to surmount the present 
global ecological crisis. It began a process of ecological transition that, if 
‘carried out fully, could have had immeasurable positive effects. 

Writing on “Socialism and Ecology” in 1989, Paul Sweezy argued that 
unless “the planning system’ ” represented by such societies could somehow be 

` preserved “and adapted ‘to serve the needs of the new situation,” and unless 
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the potential of so-called actually existing socialist societies to operate, unlike 
capitalism, on other bases than the pursuit of economic riches, were somehow 
hamessed, it might simply be “too late for civilized humanity to restore the 
necessary conditions for its own survival.” This is a specter that haunts us 
today more than ever. The answer to our present problems requires some sort 
of convergence with the notion of the planned regulation of the environment in 
accordance with human needs: the primary message of late Soviet ecology. 
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President Jonson does not represent the United Nations or any other 
duly constituted international body. He holds neither warrant nor mandate 
to lay down the law in Southeast Asia. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States armed forces, he sent his planes, helicopters, tanks and guns 
into Viemam because United States interests and United States policies 

aquired such acts. 
" “These episodes mark the development and current practices of the 
principle of super-sovereignty. The common-garden-variety nations have 





sovereign rights of course} they enjoy independence and self-determination. 
But if, in their sovereign practices, they transgress United States interests, 
Washington will warn, threaten, cut off aid, isolate, blockade, invade and, 
when necessary, bomb the installations of the recalcitrant. 
This is super-sovereignty in action. 
—Scott Nearing, “Super-Sovereignty in Action” (World Events), 
Monthly Review, June 1965 
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South Africa 
Exploding with Rage, Imploding with Self Donbi— 
but Exuding Socialist Potential | 


Patrick Bond 


The fuseresiving South African left is urgently coming to grips with the 
most dcute national crises of structure and agency the country has experienced 
since the historic freeing of Nelson Mandela in February 1990 and the shift 
of the entire body politic in favor of the African National Congress (ANC) 
and the South African Communist Party (SACP). At that time, the ANC 
soon took control of the country’s progressive forces, winning mass social 
hegemony, vanquishing other liberation tendencies (Pan-Africanism and 
Black Consciousness), and dissolving the anti-apartheid United Democratic 
Front (UDF) that civil society activists founded a decade earlier. It then 
negotiated the first democratic election, which it won handily in April 1994 
under Nelson Mandela’s leadership. Afrikaner state managers and corporate 
titans, as well as multilateral agencies and. other forces of imperialism, 
demanded from the ANC an elite transition that opened both the macro- and 
microeconomies. Property rights were granted maximum protection, even 
though whites had acquired the bulk of those through what is widely termed a 
crime against humanity: apartheid. : 

The subsequent rise in unemployment, inequality,. poverty, and 

environmental degradation soon reached some of the worst levels in the 
contemporary world. The consequent social unrest is now so high that 
‘President Jacob Zuma remarked in his February 2015 State of the Nation 
speech that the prior year’s violent protests numbered 1,907, a post-apartheid 
record. To put down the unrest, he promised tncresed “public order 
policing” personnel and the purchase of a new generation of technologically 
advanced weapons, including sonar canons, which were first deployed at the 
2008 Pittsburgh G20 protests. (However, this policing was not evident three 
months later when xenophobic protests broke out, and by late April the army 
was deployed in several black townships instead.) The police were never 
punished for the 2012 Marikana Massacre when they killed thirty-four 
striking platinum mineworkers on behalf of Lonmin Plc; as of this writing, a 
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major investigating commission report has sat on Zuma’s desk for weeks 
without action.” 

In this conflagration, what survived of the left is now growing by leaps and 
bounds. Within a decade, it may become a force capable ‘of an electoral 
challenge to the ANC for state power. But much will depend upon how it 
regroups amidst shards of splintered radical projects; with myriad questions 
hotly debated in the movement. Should’ a new political party be created? Can’ 
a new alliance of progressives—the “ “United Front’ ’ (UF) —repeat the 1980s 
UDF's successes without making its mistakes, such as excessive caution by a 
petit-bourgeois leadership? Is an openly Marxist-Leninist ideology 

‘ appropriate for the largest institution, the metalworkers union, and should it 
spread through Numsa’s (National Union of Metalworkers of South Africa) 
“Movement for Socialism”? Indeed, is that theoretical and rhetorical strategy, 
harking back to the old National Democratic Revolution, siniply a reflection 
of Numsa’s need to outmanoeuvre the SACP, from which so many (now very 
disillusioned) leaders and members have come? ‘Most urgently, with deep- 
seated anti-immigrant sentiments expressed repeatedly by workers and with 
Zulu ethnicist attacks on immigrants from neighboring countries, can African 
humanism—Ubuntu, meaning, “We are who we are through others’ "—much 
less socialism emerge from the ashes? 5 

Here are some of the recent incidents that may ih retrospect amount to 
what we can consider critical break:points: n 
e The long-simmering split halfway down the’ Congress of South African 

Trade Unions (Cosatu) was finally resolved in April when ‘its general 
` secretary 'Zwelinzima Vavi—who is probably still the country’s most 
popular political figure—was fired by Cosatu’s pro-government bloc., 
Cosatu is a shadow of the great liberation movement ally that regularly 
shut down the country before 1994. The expulsion of the largest member, 
the 350,000-strong Numsa last November, sealed Cosatu's fate as the 

__ refuge. of public-sector unions, mineworkers, and others in the labor 

movement who rely upon nationalist patronage systems and promote 
corporatist politics. Under their domination, working-class power withered- 

"in recent years—ironically at the same time that the World Economic: 

Forum labelled the country’s. workers the most militant on earth in its 
annual Global Competitiveness Report: surveys from 2012-2014. In late 
April, the main Numsa leader; General Secretary’ Irvin Jim, formally 
„announced that the union’s executive would: take up the most dramatic of 
its December-2013 threats to the ANC—the formation of a new workers 
party: “Without a political organ that is loyal and committed to socialism 
to mobilize the working class, we are vulnerable.” Jim began: meeting with 
Joseph Mathunjwa, who leads the Association of Mineworkers and 
Construction Union (Amcu), about the need for an alternative federation 
that could quickly rival Cosatu in size and social gravity. In late April it 
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.appeared such a. federation would: emerge,” potentially with Vavi, as its 
-interim secretary.: 'Amcu boasts. ‘more: than: 100,000 members,. most of 

- whom had once ‘belonged to’ Cosatu’s.. National Union of Mineworkers 
before:-becoming: fed up. with its: conservatism. After the’ Marikana 

. Massacre: of : August :2012,.. Amcu quickly: took . over majority 
‘representation at the platinum mines. By 2014 it was sufficiently confident 
‘to run a successful five-month strike that threatened 80 percent of world 

` supply, winning a 20 percent.wage increase. Just weeks later, buoyed with 
confidence, half:of Numsa’s members embarked on a five-week strike, 
winning 10 percent raises. These were three-year deals, so the period 
. before 2017 will be one of labor consolidation ‘as dust settles from the 
historic split—but also a period of danger as feuding between factions no 
doubt will: lead to more of the‘assassinations of worker leaders that are 
beginning to become commonplace in these turf battles. 

e The country’s first’ mass-popular’ political party of the left, the ‘ ‘Marxist- 
Leninist-Fanonist”: Economic Freedom Fighters (EFF), entered parliament 
in mid-2014 after less than a year in existence, bringing 6 percent of the 
national vote and unprecedented and thoroughly rambunctious ‘energy to the 
torpid legislature. The twenty-eight EFF ‘parliamentarians: disrupted 
Zuma’s speeches by shouting “Pay back.the money!,” reminding society of 

‘the $20 million: in .illegitimate..public subsidies for the president’s rural 
mansion, and they repeatedly created chaos in. the national and provincial 
legislatures. But in March and April, the EFF ‘purged four high-profile 
„dissidents opposed to the ‘party’s alleged petty corruption. Soon thereafter, 
‘EFF “Commander in Chief” Julius Malema’s attempted reconciliation with 

-tax authorities was sabotaged by the state, raising the likelihood he wil! be 
jailed over $1.5 million in payments he disputes (in the wake of Malema’s 
lucrative reign of .“‘tenderpreneurship” deal- alng danig: Oe time he led 
the ANC Youth League). 

e Despite these setbacks, onina gripping poki against historic racial 
-injustices emerged, which reflect EFF influence in South Africa’s-politics of 
‘symbolic drama. Upon, entering parliament last year, Malema vowed that 

. the prominent statue outside: the building of South Africa’s first prime 
minister, Louis Botha, would have to fall.. On March 11, radical student 

- activist Chumani Maxwele: carried human excrement from a porta-potte in 

- -his home township of Khayelitsha to.the elite University of Cape Town. He 

‘,attracted a small. crowd of supporters and. press, and flung the crap at the 

-dominating: statue of Cecil Rhodes, the notorious ‘late nineteenth-century 
colonist whose ‘Table Mountain land bequest became the university’ s 
grounds. The sólo protest soon wong wide swath of allies anxious to 

vehatlenge durable Slite power there (for- api only five out of more than 
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200 professors are black South African, “African” in race, though the 
society is 80 percent African). As the full weight of Rhodes’s awful legacy 
was debated, university leaders on both the left and right were repeatedly 
humiliated, culminating in the statue’s removal to an undisclosed location 
within a month. The racial justice movement spread to universities in 
Johannesburg, Durban, and Grahamstown (whose “Rhodes University” 
needs a name change); there were soon acts of apartheid-statue desecration 
in other cities, followed by a rise in high-profile land invasions coordinated 
by the EFF. The ANC was back-footed, and while mouthing mock-shock 
opposition to xenophobia, also defended land-owner property rights and 
racist-colonial memorials, sometimes in the same breath. Not spared was 
Mahatma Gandhi’s statue in the central Johannesburg square; while 
resident in South Africa from 1893—1914, Gandhi had mainly defended 
Indian (especially mercantile) interests—often even.against Africans, whom 
he looked down upon.’ This in tum raised fears of a potential revival in 
Zulu-Indian tensions in the Durban area, where conflicts had brewed over 
many decades. 
Most traditional progressives located in NGOs and academia—with 
historically pro-ANC sentiments, yet inexorably moving away from the 
ruling party after Mandela’s 1999 departure—were left out of these 
processes. But with clicktivism and then placard activism against xenophobia 
suddenly in vogue, they too had their chance to give voice. For the elite, 
Cape Town students’ viral #RhodesMustFall protest success was, 
horrifyingly, matched by what was in essence a #Rhodes’BordersMustRise 
pogrom by the local poor against the immigrant poor. Dozens of shack 
settlements, inner-city areas (especially near migrant-labor hostels), and 
large townships were suddenly torn with violence. At least ten deaths 
followed, along with the displacement of several thousand immigrants. In the 
Durban city center a few hundred Congolese and Nigerian immigrants, 
well-schooled in defense from their home-country war zones, fought back. 
The xenophobic attacks did not reach Johannesburg’s Hillbrow inner-city 
zone, where resistance would have been intense because of the immigrants’ 
geographic density. But in less-concentrated ‘sites in shack settlements 
mainly in the Durban residential periphery, thousands were displaced. By 
mid-April, more than 1,000 victims were repatriated at their request back to 
Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Zambia, and Malawi. Even though the public 
shaming of South Africa was acute and solidarity protests and boycott 
threats rose against South African embassies and corporations in those 
. countries (as well as in Nigeria), Zuma’s government initially did very little 
to resolve or even properly band-aid the situation. Media adverts, marches, 
speeches, and campaigning generally missed the point: .a layer of barely 
surviving young men were the main attackers, and they had long lost 


a 
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patience with sanctimonious preaching. Finally, after more than three weeks 
of open xenophobic war zones, the army was called out to replace the police 
in several hotspots. That meant that the middle-class NGOs and religious 
faith leaders who provided emergency charity aid could stabilize refugee 
camps. Moreover, several anti-xenophobia marches called by these forces 
during April briefly reclaimed central city spaces. However, the tone of 
nearly all public commentary on xenophobia’ was moralizing, unable to 
comprehend the underlying conditions of misery and desperation that led 
the lumpen-proletariat to act against so many foreign shopkeepers, workers, 
and families. 

e Then, promisingly, a socialist conference in mid-April brought 175 worker 
leaders and core activists of ten small revolutionary groups to Johannesburg 
under the leadership of Numsa. That too, however, revealed limits to the 
strategy of drawing together a UF collection of left-wing civil society forces 
on the one hand, while on the other, most Numsa leaders—and most of the 
micro-movement socialists assembled—desire a Workers’ Party (of whatever 
name it will take) to contest the 2016 municipal elections. Thé inadequate 
groundwork and differing notions of what such a party would consist of were 
also obvious. At its formal launch in Johannesburg on June 26, 2015, the 
UF will need not only to find campaigns to continually reenergize its 
activists, but to reflect hard on how to generate resources so as to avoid 
being an appendage of Numsa. Yet simultaneously Numsa will have to 
figure out how to both energize its members to support the UF while 
building its Workers’ Party. These complex tasks Numsa seeks to reconcile 
within what it calls the Movement for Socialism, by fusing the anti-capitalist 
campaigns of the period ahead with an electoral program that first must be 
rooted at the municipal scale. Cynics fear that these left initiatives are 
moving too quickly for their own good, and point to the fatal failures of 
Tunisian and Egyptian trade unions to make deeper alliances as they 
embarked upon street protests and overthrew what. had been considered 
stable authoritarian (pro-U.S.) regimes four years ago. But trustworthy 
community activists likewise believe that the project is moving far too slowly, 
and that 2015’s xenophobic upsurge is proof of a mass constituency that has 
not been properly organized or integrated into the major progressive 
institutions. Before it becomes fully fascistic in sociopolitical outlook, they 
hope this alienated lumpen-proletariat can still be drawn to socialist ideas, if 
the Numsa-led project picks up speed. 

In addition to the question of speed, the conjuncture raises classical 
problems of space and scale which the South African left has never properly 
resolved. South Africa is marked by ghettoized masses, living on the far 
peripheries of the major cities without geographical proximity to empowering 
institutions, and hence there is a localism in their organic analyses and 
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practices that turns segregation into territorial defense and—in the crucial 
KwaZulu-Natal province at least—also into rising tribalism. Whether a 
coherent strategy does emerge to align tempo, territory, and the timing of 
local, provincial, and national electoral- ambitions, there is no question that a 
threatened nationalist elite and loyalist followers will fight back with ‘a vigor’ 
just as intense as the capitalist class’ own arrogant reaction. 

South Africa’s leading fractions of capital, egged on by aiana bank 
ratings agencies (Moody’s, Fitch, and Standard & Poors) and the Bretton 
Woods institutions, are’ now alang full advantage of divisions within the 
masses: to implement austerity (for example, a 3 percent cut in the real value 
of social grants this year) and privatize state services, especially electricity; to 
liberalize labor processes (a dual wage market was introduced in 2014, with 
more “flexibility” suggested by former unionist and billionaire Deputy 
President Cynl Ramaphosa) and ‘amplify outsourcing; to transfer more funds 
offshore even though the foreign debt is at an extremely high level; and to- 
intensify parasitical accumulation (the Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
regularly breaks records)..In part because of the country’s energy crisis, in 
which lights flicker on and off thanks to- now ‘near-daily “load-shedding” 
(blackouts) due to ever-lower coal-fired generating capacity, the economy 
appears increasingly fragile. If world interest rates are pushed up by the U.S. 
Federal Reserve later in 2015, if the local stock market finally peaks and mass 
consumer debt defaults kick in (given that more than half the country’s 
borrowers are officially “credit-impaired”); South Africa’s - economy might 
also find itself vulnerable to a full-on crash. Then the left’s transition from a 
war of position to genuine war of movement would be as vital in South Africa 
as it is in Greece or Spain this year, even if national elections are only in 


2019. 


Global—Local Pressure Points Stemming from Sub-Imperial Subjugations 

The last time this society faced such exceptional turmoil was in the early 
1990s, and the result was an unsatisfying compromise that left capitalism 
stronger—legitimated by a handful of black leaders who a few years earlier 
had already dispensed with vanishing Soviet-era ideological proclivities in 
favor of rising neoliberal certainties—and the working class fractured. The 
fruits of that deal are today rotting in sites we had barel, heard of then, like 
Isipingo. Just ten miles south of my university and home, it is the latest 
epicenter of a xenophobic upsurge amongst poor South Africans against their 
even poorer immigrant neighbors from African countries whose political and 
economic refugees continue to pour into South Africa. Here is an evocative 
report by two journalists: 


Near Jeena’s Warehouse in Isipingo, there’s a pungent smell of chickens 
and goats, mixed with muti [traditional medicine] from the nearby 
market.... Close to half of Jeena’s employees went on strike on December 
15 for higher wages and bonuses. The supermarket is one of the oldest in 
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the area and one of its biggest employers. Jobs are hard to come by in 
Isipingo. According to the 2011 census, the neighbourhood, with a 
population of 19,387, has an employment rate of 37.4 percent. The 
average household income is $200 a month. Wholesaler Goolam Khan 
says he was forced to hire new staff when almost 50 of his employees went 
on strike. He denies that the casual workers he hired in their place were 
foreigners, saying he has a strict policy of hiring locals. But he did hire a 
security company after strikers picketed outside his shop and, he claims, 
began vandalizing property and intimidating customers. The security 
company employs foreigners—that’s what many believe’ sparked the first 
wave of attacks.... [According to one employee], “Shoppers had guns 
pointed at them and their shopping bags checked by foreigners. How 
would you feel if someone from outside was making you feel like a criminal 
in your own country?” When the attacks began, the supermarket closed its 
doors for two days. Protesters moved from there to the rest of Isipingo, 
where the streets are lined with foreign-owned shops, and the violence 
began.* 


Adding to the indignity are wholesaler-retailer tensions ad labor disputes. 
Here is Cosatu’s somewhat inaccurate official response: “The use of 
foreigners as scab-laborers against striking workers in Isipingo is a typical 
example of the divisive conduct by some employers, and it cannot be tolerated 
by Cosatu because it is not only setting up workers against one other, but it 
encourages violence against African comrades.” The South African labor 
market had become so informalized by the 2000s that repeated OECD 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development) surveys ranked 
only the United States, Britain, Canada, and New Zealand as advanced - 
capitalist countries where it was easier to fire workers. The costs of social 
reproduction are much lower for immigrants in search of work: they are 
typically young males whose families stay behind in neighboring countries 
until they can become rooted. The men, -who sometimes send remittances 
home, will often save money by quadrupling up in small inner-city apartments 
“or township shacks—sometimes sleeping in shifts—which puts upward 
pressure on rental rates. Unscrupulous employers or landlords can increase 
their own power by threatening-to tell the police and Home Affairs about 
illegal immigrants, as a weapon of perapian p often evoked to avoid 
wage payments. 

Another structural cause of xenophobia is excessive township retail 
competition: “overtrading.”® This results from immigrants—especially from 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, India, and China—having 
advantageous relations with wholesalers. The collective credit and bulk 
purchasing power usually found in immigrant retail syndicates readily swamps 
the micro-entrepreneurial and usually atomistic existence of “spaza shops” run 
out of backyard garages by local residents. Predatory pricing characteristic-of 
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big corporations is also present. Internecine battles between petty capitalists 
then move from pricing to physical intimidation. Scores of high-profile 
“service delivery protests” by communities against their municipal 
governments: have turned into xenophobic looting sprees against the 
immigrants’ shops, once opportunistic theft emerges in the chaos. The 
beneficiaries are typically unemployed youth who raid the immigrants’ shops, 
as well as the original spaza shop owners (and their minivan taxi-driver goods 
distributors), plus the immigrants’ debtors, who then do not have to repay 
when the creditors are run out of town. 

As a result of this retail overtrading tension, the recent round of 
xenophobic attacks are sometimes dubiously explained in conspiratorial terms. 
State Security Minister David Mahlobo said, “We know that there’ are 
instigators in those various communities and these are the individuals that we 
are going to bring to book.” The Greater Gauteng Business Forum’s Pretoria: 
leader, Mpane Baloyi, articulated this sentiment about immigrants two years 
ago: “Our government should stop issuing asylum to these people; they 
should rather place them in camps. We don’t want them on our streets, not 
because we hate them, but due to economic space.” ANC Secretary General 
Gwede Mantashe used the April violence as an excuse to suggest his 
government set up formal refugee camps for immigrants, a widely ndiculed 
idea. Still, the ANC is struggling with the tension between appeasing a 
populist xenophobia at its base, and trying to retain the image of South Afnca 
as a cosmopolitan modern democracy -in which refugees can seek safety. 
Ultimately it appears that state condemnation of xenophobia only became 
more serious after brand damage to the Zuma government, and especially to. 
its hopes that Durban will win the 2022 Commonwealth Games (it is the 
only bidder) and then successfully compete in the bidding for the 2024 
Olympics. 

But why, on March 30, 2015, did this round of attacks begin? The 
isiZulu command “abahambe!” (foreigners must gol) was heard often that 
day, along with “the King has spokenl,” as hundreds were chased from their 
shops as well as shacks near the Isipingo suburban center. Ten days earlier, 
Zulu king Goodwill Zwelithin) had indeed spoken at a “Moral 
Regeneration” rally in northern KwaZulu-Natal: ; 


we talk of people [South Africans] v Wó do nor want to listen, who do not 
want to work, who are thieves, child rapists and house breakers.... When 
foreigners look at them, they will say, let us exploit the nation of idiots. As 
I speak, you find their unsightly goods hanging all over our shops, they 
dirty our streets. We cannot even recognise which shop is which, there are 
foreigners everywhere.... We ask foreign natiopals to pack their 
belongings and go back to their countries. [roar of applause)’ 


When does “foreign” begin as a concept here? As Malema told a rally 
against xenophobia in Johannesburg’s violent Alexandra township: 
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These borders are not our borders. These borders are imposed on us by 

the colonizers. I have come here to plead with you.... No Zimbabwean ` 
has taken your job. You want a job, go to Luthuli. House. Take every 

Zimbabwean back to Zimbabwe, and you will still be unemployed. You 

can kill all the people of Zimbabwe, and you will still die in poverty. Your 

problem is the ANC.® 


It was 130 years ago in Berlin when white colonial officials carved Africa's 
boundaries at a conference led by Germany, Britain, Portugal, France, and 
Belgium. At the time, Rhodes was a thirty-two-year-old diamond 
entrepreneur successfully assembling the DeBeers monopoly by hook or by 
crook, and within five'years‘he would become the Cape Colony’s governor 
and lead the invasion of several countries to the north in his desire for Cape- 
to-Cairo British control. With Queen Victoria cash-strapped, this was 
“imperialism on the cheap,” but the model for looting Africa was confirmed in 
1885 with the carving of artificial territorial boundaries on a giant map in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Berlin’ mansion. This in turn facilitated legal contracts for 
property followed by installation of telegraphs, railroads, bridges, roads, ports, 
and other infrastructure required to extract minerals, timber, and cash crops. 
Precise border lines were often decided by flips of the coin, and these split 
different ethnicities with abandon. In the landmine-strewn border zone where 
I have spent most of my time in Zimbabwe, Manicaland’s Bvumba Mountain 
next to Mozambique, one side of the Manica clan speaks Portuguese, the 
other side speaks English.. The post-colonial politics of African state power 
confirmed these illogical boundaries because border disputes were already the 
subject of many territorial power struggles and full-fledged wars would result 
from any attempt to unscramble the Berlin “Scramble for Africa.”® 

- . Just as in the era of Berlin, today’s global form of uneven and combined 
development features global capitalist overaccumulation, excessive financial 
speculation, and geopolitical shifts in interests that follow economic logics. 
The global crisis of 2008 hit hard here by early 2009 and soon had destroyed 


a million jobs. There have been no subsequent prospects for “growth” 


(conventionally defined as per capita Gross Domestic Product increases): if 
one discounts the platinum, gold, coal, and other mineral exports that reflect 
non-renewable resource depletion, the 2008 World Bank estimate of $245 
net negative “change in wealth per capita” confirms that South Africa’s 
resource-cursed model of accumulation and crony-capitalist collusion with 
corrupt state officials is undesirable even in banal economic terms.’ The 
distorted gender relations, social engineering, and massive ecological damage 
associated with the mining industry’s migrant labor system is bad enough, of 
course. Because so much surplus is extracted from all the implicit subsidies 
involved, some still call this an “articulation of modes of production”; the term 
_ was historically understood by communist intellectuals as apartheid’s 
underlying material logic, an articulation between capitalism and the pre- 
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capitalist Bantustan homelands that had reasonably been expected to end in 
1994. Rosa Luxemburg, who had read accounts of South Africa and 
Congo’s plantations, had described this process brilliantly as early as 1913 in 
her Accumulation of Capital. But as the late Marxist geographer Neil Smith 
‘had warned in his PhD thesis in 1984, “Today the ‘articulation of modes of 
production’ is a product of the developments and limits of capital, not vice 
versa. More concretely, it is the logic of uneven development which structures 
the context for this articulation.”"! 

After 1994, unevenness rose to-extremes in South Africa. Neoliberalism 
became the generic public-policy. default mode in sector after sector, and 
liberalized trade and finance were reflected in the rising power and profits 
enjoyed in commerce, banks, and ratings agencies—as well as construction 
companies, since real estate speculation was a logical outlet for capital still 
trapped inside the country by residual exchange controls. The controls were. 
further loosened in the 2015 national budget, so that wealthy South Africans 
can take out nearly $1 million annually, two-and-a-half times more than last 
year. Yet the foreign debt grows—and now exceeds $140 billion (as high in 
relative terms as during the 1985 debt crisis that helped end apartheid)—in 
part so the Reserve Bank can cover a huge current account deficit. That 
deficit ballooned mainly thanks to recent outflows of profits, dividends, and 
interest since the largest Johannesburg firms (such as Anglo, DeBeers, South 
African Breweries, mining housés, insurance companies, and JT firms) were 
allowed to relist their primary stock market affiliations to London in 1999. 

This kind of parasitical accumulation is a global trend, but in South 
Africa the deleterious role of East Asian imports (and, more recently, 
Chinese credit) has been as profound as anywhere in Afnca. In exchange for 
future favors on the continent as the continent’s de facto gatekeeper, Beijing 
supported Pretona’s entry into its much-vaunted twenty-first century alliance 
with Delhi, Brasilia,” and Moscow: BRICS. But instead of breaking 
dependency with the West, several critical aspects of impenalism were 
amplified, including: 

e global financial integration (through new multilateral banks already pre~’ 
committed to Bretton Woods orthodoxies); 

e global climate policy (the 2009 UN Copenhagen climate summit 
signalled the strategy of j joining—not fightng—-the U.S. renen in 
order to ensure no binding emissions controls); 

e global surveillance of citizenries (the BRICS are just as prying as the 
United States-United Kingdom-Australia-Canada-New Zealand Five 
Eyes); and even 

e global soccer (FIFA’s Sepp Blatter was happy to ensure his hosts saul 
be South Africa in 2010, Brazil in 2014, and Russia in 2018—for what 
better relegitimation of the great game’s worst manifestations?). 

South Africa’s sub-impenialist standpoint cai le in doubt, in spite of 
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leftist rhetoric some of its leaders picked up while exiled in Moscow or Prague 
before 1990. Last August there was no better reflection of the durable 
geopolitical and military alliance Zuma had made with imperialism than his 
endorsement of Barack Obama’s Africom missions in Africa, and in 2013. 
Obama visited South Africa twice (once for Mandela’s funeral). Not only did 
Washington (and local Zionists) apparently pressure Zuma to endorse 
continued strong diplomatic relations with Israel last August, even during Tel 
Aviv’s latest round of Gaza mass murders, but as Zuma also told an 
applauding National Press Club audience in Washington during the U.S.- 
Africa summit, “We secured a buy-in from the US for Africa’s peace and ` 
security initiatives:... As President Obama said, the boots must be African.” 
Pretona is apparently the deputy shenff in training, with Zuma’s likely 2019 
replacements—either Cyril Ramaphosa, Mantashe, or his ex-wife (and 
African Union chairperson) Nkosazana Dlamini-Zuma—all likely to 
‚continue toeing the line. 

The agenda ‘behind: most aspects of the regional domination Zuma 
promotes is to secure contracts for corporations, just as did his orgie 
Kgalema Motlanthe (2008-2009), Thabo Mbeki (1999-2008), 
Mandela (1994—1999). Pretoria’s consistent support to erratic neighbors ie 
President Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe and the Swazi tyrant monarch 
Mswati, or nearby, the Angolan kleptocracy led by the Dos Santos family, 
often appear mativated by familial, personal, or long- standing liberation 
movement loyalties. But there 1 is no question that the region’s powerhouse has 
strengthened various economic grips since 1994;- and that the grand 
infrastructure projects proposed to link the yembin-ssuch as the $100 billion 
Inga Hydropower Projects on the Congo River (three times larger than 
China’s Three Gorges Dam), the $30 billion coal railroad from an Indian 
Ocean .port to Botswana, and the $25 billion South Durban port 
expansion—will go ahead only because (and if) the South African state 
provides generous subsidies. That most beneficiary firms in the regional 
mining industry, for example, were once South African but are now | 
headquartered abroad has not really shifted power relations in Southern 
Africa. But a recent innovation is that a great many of the regional direct- 
investment inroads made by white-owned Johannesburg-based capital— 
especially in construction, retail, finance, mining, energy, agro-forestry, and 
tourism—~have been joined by black elites. They sometimes tussle with each 
-other (e.g., Zuma’s nephew Khulubuse has clashed over Congolese resources 
with Zuma’s -former housing minister and now political enemy Tokyo 
Sexwale). Sometimes deals they thought would be lucrative—like the 2006 
deal-making between Mbeki and Central African Republic dictator Francois 
Bozize to create a national diamond monopoly—backfire badly, as in 2013 
when fifteen South African army troops were killed “defending Joburg 
businesses” in Bangui. 

But this mainly destructive regional role is one of the central coritradictions 
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for the left to come to grips with, too. If BRICS and the West both count on 
South Africa as the commercial gateway to Africa, the main provider of 
merchant logistics, and the military protector of the nexus of imperial/sub- 
imperial investment, this will likely raise state spending on white-elephant 
infrastructure that can never be repaid without ongoing subsidies. Durban’s 
port, for example, charges a world-leading processing fee of $1,100 per 
container (only Cape Town’s is in the same range, and Singapore’s is just 
one-sixth the price). Local community activists and environmentalists have 
begun what could be a multi-decade battle against the huge port- 
petrochemical expansion, insisting that these resources should tackle the basic- 
needs infrastructure backlog (water, sanitation, electricity, roads, community 
facilities, and public services) and provide better incomes in places like 
Isipingo, which is on the southern edge of the mega-project proposal. 
Electricity is the most obvious of these sites where the different priorities of the 
society are obvious and where the UF could prove its mettle, bringing together 
electricity workers, consumers (especially women), and environmentalists who 
have the potential to move in harmony, given the extreme local-global scale 
conflicts involved. The single most widely disparaged institution in the country 
is the’ fast-commercializing parastatal Eskom (the Electricity Supply 
Commission), known to all who face power cuts as “Eishkom”—"“Eish” 
being a vernacular term for a dismayed “Goddamn!” 


Potentials of Electric Power Politics 
The UF has the possibility to crack open the toxic cement of social 
differentiation that the 1994 elite transition closed up over the last two 
decades. Cracks are appearing, and there are many hands with hammers. For 
instance, fusing the socialist intelligentsia, deep labor movement experiences, 
and community activism, Trevor Ngwane founded the Soweto Electricity 
Crisis Committee fifteen years ago, just at the time he tackled the World Bank 
(as seen in the popular documentary Two Trevors Go To Washington), 
epitomizing South Africans’. exceptional local-global anti-capitalism. He had 
just been fired by the ANC as its Soweto chairperson and as Johannesburg 
city councilor once he publicly opposed water privatization. Now a Marxist 
PhD student of urban social. movements, Ngwane remains a dynamic 
visionary in the UF and his campaigners have reconnected thousands of 
households. Indeed, out of more than a million residents of Soweto, 80 

percent do not pay their bill as they have ‘ ‘commoned” the electricity supply.” 

In the same spint, but ‘aiming at life-saving medicines, the Treatment’ 
Action Campaign was rising in the early 2000s and by 2004 had raised 
- sufficient pressure to reverse the Mbeki regime’s AlDS-denialist policy of 
refusing immune-system-strengthening drugs to the country’s 5.5 million 
HIV+ residents. This. fight also required defeating the World Trade 
Organization, the U.S. government, Big Pharma, and the very concept of 
intellectual property. As a result, today 3 million people get free medicines - 
cod had cost $10,000/year in the late 1990s) and thanks to widespread 
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availability of generics, life expectancy has soared from fifty-two to. ae -two in 
the past decade. Amongst the UF interim leadership are the two longest- 
serving general secretaries of that campaign, Zackie Achmat and Vuyiseka 
Dubula."* 

Others with high-profile struggle identities include former Abahlali 
baseMjondolo shackdweller movement secretary Bandile Mdlalose, former 
Intelligence Minister Ronnie Kasrils (who served more than fifty years in the 
ANC leadership before breaking with it in 2013, accusing Mandela of having 
done a “Faustian Pact” with the International Monetary Fund twenty years 
earlier), and the political ecologist and Fourth Internationalist activist Brian 
Ashley, who founded Cape Town’s Alternative Information and 
Development Centre. His institute sponsors the Million Climate Jobs 
Campaign, which poses creative options to allow metalworkers to turn. their 
welding skills to making turbines for wind and tidal energy, automakers to 
produce new forms of public transport, and hole-digging mineworkers to 
return home to townships with the skills required to create underground 
biogas digesters for sanitation (and supplying cooking methane). 

- Numsa workers built a` momentarily successful anti-Eskom alliance once 
before; in 2013 the union demanded Eskom lower a price increase from 16 
percent to 8 percent (when inflation was 6 percent). Numsa also has won 
major worker wage concessions as the main union within Eskom as well as 
within its major electricity buyers, including the world’s biggest mining house, 
BHP Billiton. The latter’s apartheid-era deals were renewed by the ANC 
such that it receives electricity (around 5 percent of the national grid’s output) 
at about an eighth of the cost of household consumers. Explaining this level of 
generosity, a revolving door between BHP Billiton and the South African 
state allowed the former finance minister (Derek Keys), former Eskom 
treasurer (Mick Davis, who later ran Xstrata), and the former state energy 
regulator (Xolani Mkhwanazi) to land top leadership roles in the mining 
house after leaving the state. With the UF combining trade union knowledge, 
environmentalist critiques, consumer outrage, and community-reconnection 
sensibility, an entirely- different, fresh way of thinking about South Africa’s 
coal-fired electricity addiction is likely to emerge. 

Those community protests over electricity and related matters are 
_ ubiquitous, sometimes victorious, but also full of dangers, including a localistic 
perspective without ideology. That problem dates back more than fifteen 
years, to when waves of post-apartheid unrest swept urban and even small- 
town South Afnca. One not atypical example is in oT hongathi, just north of 
Durban’s main airport, where in early Apnl 2015 xenophobic attacks on 
foreign shackdwellers by local shackdwellers led to hundreds of displaced 
immigrants. Conditions in these shacks create such desperation, according to 
one resident interviewed by the Durban Daily News last October, that three 
boys were electrocuted at an Eskom substation: “They were connecting ` . 
electricity to their i they could sleep- with a warm meal in their ` 
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stomachs.” ‘The UF will need to address these kinds of contradictions with a 
systematized approach to electricity that delivers meaningful Free Basic 
Electricity (the state gives only a tokenistic 50 kilowatt per household each 
month) and charges BHP Billiton and other gluttonous users much more. 
_The shifting of Numsa welders, out of the smelters into renewable energy 
manufacture, would also signal visionary ecologically sound socialist 
potentials. 

But a lack of linkages to one another and to similar water, housing, health 
care, and education protests reflect how much a common democratic 
organizational home is desperately needed, just as when civic associations 
pulled together regional associations and then a South African National Civic 
Organization in 1992, or within the 1983-1991 UDF."°. The fiery 
community protests have had their dark side: scores of electrocutions when 
activists reconnect wires without caution, kids not being able to attend school 
during demonstrations, and the periodic outbursts of xenophobia. On the 
latter front, Sikwebu expressed this goal in a 2012 labor seminar, “A search 
in our region, the rest of the African continent, the global South and the rest 
of the world for forms of cooperation and solidarity around energy that will 
ultimately replace competition and avoid workers of different countries being 
pitted against each other.”! 

In 2012, Numsa’s deputy general secretary Cad Kloete had offered one of 
the most optimistic scenarios of how, in the wake of Eskom’s repeated failures, 
a different public institution might emerge from the mess: 

e Ownership of energy resources must be taken out of private hands and be 
put in the hands of the public through a mix of different forms of collective 
ownership, such as public utilities, cooperatives, municipal-owned entities, 
and other forms of community energy enterprises where full rights for 
workers are respected and trade union presence is permitted. Energy 
entites that were privatized must be taken back and put under public 
ownership and control. 

e When we talk about social ownership of energy systems we are referring to 
energy being a public or common good that is publicly financed and 
comprehensively planned. We want to roll back the anarchy of liberalized 
energy markets. 

e When we talk about social ownership of energy systems we are C expressing 
our determination to resist commodification of electrical power and our 
desire that energy systems should not be for profit, but rather have as their 
mandate service provision and meeting of universal needs. 

e When we talk about social ownership of energy systems we are speaking of 
a system where workers, communities, and consumers have control and a 
real voice in how energy is produced and used. We are calling for 
constituency-based governing councils in place of boards of directors in all 
energy entities. Existing state or publicly owned energy entities that act as 
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private companies and on the basis of a profit motive ‘A to be 
“socialized.” 

e When we talk about social PE of energy systems we are calling for 
the accrual of a large share of economic benefits of energy production and 
‘consumption to producers and owners of the actual means through which 
energy is generated, transmitted, and distributed. 

e When we talk about social ownership of energy systems we are referring to 
energy systems that respect our’ environmental rights, our rights “for 
survival, and those of future generations. Socially owned energy systems 
must a renewable energy as part of respecting our environmental 


Thess values hit bottom-up secialist and environmental justice buttons, 
and in this sector at least, should be the basis for a “Transitional Demand” 
strategy (a description used by Numsa). If the “social distance” between 
Numsa’s_ better-paid industrial membership and the extremely poor 
communities now beginning to jou. the UF is to be bridged, it will only occur 
if Numsa is serious about this broad-based socialism. How might affordable- 
energy activists in communities as well as socialist feminists express, their 
interests in such a program? Consistent with Numsa’s perspective, I think they 
might first insist on more Free Basic Electricity (FBE) than at present, cross- 
subsidized by charging more to wealthier over-consumers. As University .of 
the Western Cape Political science professor Greg Ruiters has pointed out, 
FBE accounts for “a very tiny proportion of the total electricity sold in South 
Africa” and is “generally inadequate for either meeting basic needs or for 
meaningful pro-poor development.” Instead, suggests Ferial Adam of 350.org 
in the Earthlife Africa booklet Free Basic Electricity: A Better Life for All, a 
raise to 200 kilowatts/household/monith is reasonable. These are the sorts of 
details that correspond to the Numsa conference on socialism’s mandate for 
the future, namely, to bring revolutionary class consciousness into every terrain 


of battle ahead. : 
From Ideological Positioning to Concrete Struggles 


In the socialism conference, Numsa president Andrew Chicwa took, great 
pains to chide—in a comradely way—his new socialist allies, twice, about 
how to understand the conjuncture and especially his union’s leadership. He 
accused the far left of “downplaying the significance of Numsa’s ideological 
orientation as a Marxist-Leninist inspired union” and ignoring “that our 
theoretical perspectives remain deeply rooted in the historical contributions of 
the SACP, when the party was led by Marxist-Leninists.” '8 Everyone on the 
left has*rich traditions to draw upon in South Africa’s national and class 
struggles, and by invoking SACP lingo (including the National Democratic . 
Revolution) and the 1955 Freedom Charter (which calls for nationalizing the 
mines, banks, and monopoly capital), the Numsa leaders are carefully, 
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declaring that a great many more of the better cadres of the SACP and 
Cosatu, who support the traditional articulation of socialism, should join 
them. In a similar vein, the EFF had warmly embraced Frantz Fanon as a 
bridge towards the Black Consciousness tradition whose strength was always 
greater in the society’s collective memory of Steve Biko’s 1970s campaigning 
than in any recent Black Consciousness struggles (and indeed the key link to 
contemporary - Black Consciousness, the talented ideologue Andile 
Mngxitama, was one of the four EFF leaders fired in Apmil). 

What strikes me as far more durable than the sometimes semantic 
positioning over revolutionary traditions is the record of class and social 
struggle that South Africans will compel Numsa and other socialists to 
contemplate, the closer they get to the poorest of the proletariat. The logical 
appeal of Numsa’s socialism is in the growing importance of wage struggles 
(with a public sector likely to go on strike) and the potential for a shorter 
working week to share employment. Here, while Numsa led the fight against 
the ANC finance minister's 2014 imposition of a dual labor market sub- . 
minimum youth wage, that still leaves the challenge of mass employment 
programs aimed at the youth, which the union leaders—and indeed the entire 
left—have been unable to articulate convincingly. 

In other campaigns, Numsa also has regularly challenged the tendency 
towards privatization of state services, including widening of the main 
Johannesburg highway. Electricity is one sector where it has huge potential 
power to align workers, communities, women, and environmentalists, as noted 
above. For those in the broad working class over their heads in debt, again 
Numsa has stood regularly for lower interest rates in its solo battles, against the 
South African Reserve Bank. But more collective strategies against debt, such 
as the early 1990s “bond boycotts” (collective defaults on mortgages) will be 
vital, and harking back to that era, Numsa was again the national leader in 
debt by softening, credit blacklisting (without addressing the debt load). 

But these micro-campaigns will only work if there is a macro-economic 
shift away from the global vulnerabilities South Africa continues to suffer. 
Numsa has regularly lobbied for capital controls (in part so asto lower 
interest rates), has questioned the rise of foreign debt to the $140 billion level 
(and like Syriza, must consider how to advocate a debt payment freeze), and 
promotes import restrictions based not on protectionism but on the 
combination of worker power and opportunities for new industrial policies 
favouring cooperatives and mutual ownership. Most acutely, given Numsa’s 
role in base metals beneficiation, the ongoing global commodities price crash 
should allow the call for ending the country’s economic dependence upon 
minerals extraction and processing. One related: reason is the intensified 
metabolism of the dirtiest components of industrial capitalism, which calls 
forth the argument’ Naomi „Klein makes: This Changes Everything. Climate 
one will intensify the transmission of ecological crisis, and these socialists’ 
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Million Climate Jobs strategy will have to ramp up into much higher visibility 
; and much wider endorsement." 

Finally, much of the argument above has followed. the pataka logic of 
anti-capitalism as practiced for generations in South Africa. A feminist 
socialist angle will embrace the full challenge of poverty, inequality, 
unemployment, and associated social reproduction crises, including rampant 
domestic violence and crime. The attention given to the gendered impacts and 
socialist-feminist strategies (e.g., Basic Income Grant and free services plus 
créches and eldercare), through unity of poor and working people, will test 
whether a UF, Movement for Socialism, new labor federation, and Workers’ 
Party can be as inclusive as the conditions demand. . 

And it is here where Chirwa ended his speech to ‘the socialism conference, 
in a strategic argument drawn directly from The Communist Manifesto that 
should draw to a close two decades ‘of often pointless post-apartheid 
positioning by leftists, in favor of a coherent movement corresponding to 
South Africa’s urgent conditions during this era of xenophobic class 
fragmentation: “formation of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of 
bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat.” As 
Chirwa concluded, “This quote best summanzes our perspectives.” 
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_ The “New Turkey” | 
Fetishizing Growth with Fatal Results 
Zuhal Yeşilyurt Gündüz 


“This is not something that suddenly happened. I can tell you that there are 
people here who are dying, people who are injured and it’s all because of 
money.... They send us here like lambs to slaughter. We are not safe doing 
this job.” —Ozcan Cüce, Soma mine disaster survivor | 


Turkey's ruling party has tumed. the country, which it calls “the new 
Turkey,” into a capitalist nightmare: a triad of neoliberal economics, political 
despotism, and Islamist conservatism. This article provides an overview of 
neoliberalism in Turkey, then looks at the government's extraction policies, 
highlighting the Soma mine massacre as one tragic example of the destructive 
policies of the governing party, the Adalet ve Kalkanma Partisi (AKP, Justice 
and Development Party). It also examines the extreme authontarianism of 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan (formerly prime minister), and the growing 
cultural-relgious conservatism, which the AKP has interlaced with Islamist 
rhetoric. This hegemonic tnad of neoliberalism, despotism, and conservatism 
is an. especially dangerous one. However, it is being increasingly criticized, 
and resistance movements against neoliberal policies are growing. All of this 
gives some hope for Turkey’s future. 


Neoliberalism in Turkey 


_ Turkey used to be an agriculture powerhouse—one of only seven countries 
that could feed its people without agricultural imports. Turkey used to have 
state-led industrialization, import substitution, and protectionism, and still 
registered economic and industrial growth (although it also. faced 
unemployment, high inflation, and debt problems). Turkey used to be all this 
and much more. After all, Turkey is a beautiful country, surrounded on three 
sides with seas. It has great lakes ahd rivers, huge forests, high mountains, and 
grand water falls. 

However, much of this was aded beginning January 24, 1980, the day 
neoliberalism entered Turkey and the government instituted a set of drastic 
economic restructuring measures. The ruling center-right Adalet Partsi 
(Justice Party) began a neoliberal program, which built upon capital 
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accumulation and export support, opened the Turkish economy to foreign 
capital penetration, and turned the state into a mere servant of capital 
accumulation. Export subventions, privatization, deregulation; and finance 
and trade liberalization continuously increased.? Eight months later, the 
military intervened and: ran the country for three years, during which it did its 
best to demolish the left and strengthen the neoliberal regime. Nothing was as 
it used to be and the changes realized in Turkey fulfilled the wishes and 
dreams of the Western powers, whether dressed as the IMF, World Bank, 
United States, or European Union: The neoliberal system was further 
developed under Turgut Ozal, who was first prime minister (1983-1989) 
and then president (1989-1993). The many economic crises (1994, 1999, . 
2001, and 2008-2009) did not bring a reversal of neoliberalism; instead, it 
was further fostered by the very crises it had created.’ i 

Turkey’s neoliberalism culminated in the new millennium with the rise of 
the AKP, a party with an Islamist background. The party wedded Islamist 
populism to neoliberalism, which has been critically dubbed ‘ ‘neoliberalism 
with a Muslim face.”* By winning over liberal intellectual and economic 
circles, the AKP has built a historic bloc with Islamic sentiments; Ilhan Uzgel 
calls it “the new fiegemonic bloc.”® Thus, in order to alter Turkey, the AKP 
initially had to alter itself.® 

Under the AKP, the state’ became a facilitator of a neoliberal market 
economy and the protector of private capital. It no longer had a role in 
production, and totally integrated the Turkish economy with global markets. 
The party also continued the IMF program in full accord with business 
circles.’ In order to attract the popular classes (and their votes), the AKP 
connected traditional religious values’ with liberal ones such as globalization. 
Though Islam was not constructed as the core reference point, its role is vital 
to the AKP’s cultural-religious conservatism, and thus the party embodies not 
only the intersection of Islam and democracy, but also Islam and 
neoliberalism.® 

What the AKP Ana as an “economic miracle” was nothing of the sort. 
Austerity policies, finance-driven growth, a private capital growth imperative, 
privatization, commodification of public services,. huge rent regions from 
privatized lands that were formerly commons, decreasing security and living 
standards, wage cuts, cheap and easy-to-hire-and- fire labor, finance capital 
inflows, and a high trade deficit—this is nót an “economic miracle.” Real 
-production is diminishing and Turkey depends more and more on importing 
intermediary and capital goods, energy of all kinds, and even agricultural 
products.” 

The AKP’s economic model is built on two pillars: The first is crazed 
consumption via consumer credit. Turkey, with 74 million people, has 57 
million credit ‘cards with a total debt of $45 billion. Giving the public 
consumer credit en masse was the main factor in Turkey’s growth and “the 
magic trick that filled empty malls, and the opium that kept the majority of 
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people quiet, happy and obedient.” The second pillar is immense rent gains 
via commercialization of the commons. Lands, nvers, mountains, farmland, 
historical buildings, forests, parks—nothing is safe from commodification. "' 

The result of the AKP’s policies was a continuous paupenization of the 
population and an increase in’ income injustice. In order to decrease social 
tensions and conflict, the AKP turned to “charity’—which it painted in 
Islamist colors. Thus, while weakening social policies and therefore public 

e responsibility, the AKP promoted philanthropy to soften and ease the plight 
of the poor. By forgoing social welfare practices, the AKP maintained a 
“mercy economy,” for the very poor.” 

Turkey may show signs of aggregate GDP growth. It may now be formally 
the sixteenth-largest economy, arrogantly pronouncing huge jumps towards 
“the new Turkey,” and striving towards the Top Ten. But in various global 
indexes, the country has fared much worse: in the UNDP’s Human 
Development Index 2013, Turkey was ninetieth; in Transparency 
International’s 2014 list, sixty-fourth; in the 2014 Gender Gap Index of the 
World Economic Forum, it was one-hundred twenty fifth; and in the Climate 
Change Performance Index 2014, Turkey was among those countries 
considered “very bad.” 


Growth Fetishism with Fatal Results 
. It is more than a tragic irony that the AKP dubbed 2014 the “year of the 


environment,” while it more honestly should have called it the year (or 
jdecade) of extreme exploitation of the environment! 

‘The AKP’s neoliberalism comes with tragic outcomes. This “merciless 
growth,” which easily relinquishes humans, envifonment, and the commons 

l for the “absolute fetish of economic growth,” is driven by the construction 
sector, whose dynasts have passionate relations with the government.’* People 
are not given a chance to participate in decision-making, even on issues that 
concern their lives deeply. Cities are opened up endlessly to the services of 
capital. It is no surprise, then, that Istanbul is now called “the city, which sold 
its soul to capital.” Cities resemble huge.construction areas and some areas 
are so full of skyscrapers, apartment blocks; and other huge buildings that it 
just takes one’s breath away—in the most negative sense of the term. The 
AKP’s development endeavors—the skyscrapers and business towers—steal 
even the ability and right to see the sky above." 
_ The AKP managed to connect consumption and construction closely with 
each other. Whereas a decade ago there were a few shopping malls in Turkey, 
by May 2014 the number has reached 329, with Istanbul alone being home 
to ninety-seven malls. In comparison, London has forty-two, Berlin and Rome 
have forty-three, Barcelona has forty-five, and Paris ‘ Just”, fifteen. In the frst 
seventy-nine years of the Republic of Turkey, twenty-six airports were built, 
and during the twelve years of AKP rule, twenty-six new ones have been 
’-added—with more to come.'® Huge skyscrapers, shopping malls, the third 
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bridge over the Bosporus, the third airport in Istanbul, nuclear plants aside 
hydroelectric and thermal power plants, and many more projects constitute 
Turkey's “development.” More income for corporations means the opposite 
for all others, as people pay the price for this type of “growth.” Some lose 
their health and others their lives, in addition to: environmental destruction 
such as the loss of forests, land, and clean drinking water. Claudia von 
Werlhof describes this bluntly: “While a tiny minority reaps enormous 
benefits from today’s economic liberalism, the vast majority of the earth’s 
human and non-human population, and the earth itself, suffer hardship to an 
extent that puts their very survival at risk.”!” 

The AKP’s program is built. upon economic ET and ever-growing 
capital, and for this reason the government resists increasing workers’ safety 
regulations. According to the Workers Health and Safety Group, between 
2002 and 2014 at least 14,455 workers have lost their lives at work. The 
report reveals a continuous increase: 811 workers died in 2003, 1,235 in 
2013, and 1,600 in the first ten months alone of 2014.'* Turkey ranks first in 
Fuce (cight-and-a-half times hjgher than the EU average) and third 
globally i in workplace accidents. From 2002 to 2011, workplace accidents 
have risen by 40 percent—a daily average of 219 accidents: with four deaths 
and five left unable to work. The mine sector is the most dangerous, with over 
10 percent. of miners suffering accidents at work. These are the deadly 
outcomes of three decades of privatization, subcontracting, outsourcing, poor 
occupational safety and health regulations, and insufficient, pre-arranged, pro- 
corporate inspections by authonities; These factors make Turkey “cheap” 
and “competitive’ ’ globally—perfect to serve Western capitalism. 


Extractivism 


In order to grow and develop, or so the AKP-written story goes, Turkey 
needs energy. As the country depends on energy imports while simultaneously 
“sitting” upon, various forms of natural resources, the AKP stimulates the 
buildup ‘of a “less energy dependent Turkey.” The fairy tales about the 

“need” for “more energy,” more coal mines and coal extraction, more 
hydroelectric and thermal power plants—plus the “must” for nuclear energy 
plants—is repeated over and over again by President Erdogan and the AKP, 
who dream of a fossil-fuel dependent energy policy. They ask, “How else 
could Turkey grow? How else could it get rich?” 

Turkey’s energy dependency is indeed quite impressive: it imports 98.6 
percent of gas, 93 percent of oil, and 92 percent of coal. In 2012, 75 percent 
of all energy consumption was imported, while the rest was supplied from 
lignite (brown coal) production.” Therefore, the story goes, Turkey should 
use its “own” resources and extract more of these natural resources from 
domestic sources. 

In “The New Ean Henry Weltmeyar and James Petras deal 
with. this issue, defining extractivism as a decision by- governments and 
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corporations to extract more and -more natural.resources and to. export these 
primary. goods.in order to. “develop”. economically and. “cure” - global 
recession, while disregarding the health; social, and environmental costs of this 
policy. Extractivism as:a model of-accumulation has a 'history`going back five 
hundred years.: When the capitalist:system began:to: colonize huge parts of the 
globe, :it- structured: itself, around. the raw materials-found there.: Since then, 
extractivist accumulation has been decided uponas a general policy. (indeed a 
necessity: of:, their -existence -by . the ~natural-resource hungry- centers. of 
capitalism). Alberto, Acosta’ reminds us of “the paradox of plenty” and..“the 
resource curse” —and that it is always transnational corporations that.are the 
“major beneficiaries: of these ,activities.”?' Extractivism: goes beyond resource 
extraction ‘and implies. a development eich :Fossil. energy is. not: only ¿the 
basis for capitalist production, but also the major' force - of Se 
capitalist growth.” This, indeed is ;“today’s:imperialist plundering.” . © v 

-It as here that ithe AKP' joined. this.-neoliberal game, and 2012 was „a 
corning: point. Decreasing’ growth. rates, lessening of foreign capital income, 
and the effect of the global economic crisis were.all felt in Turkey. The AKP 
came: up, with the idea:to’ decrease. ‘Furkey's energy dependency:and to turh to - 
a domestic energy, production, ‘built. upon, domestic coal. The: government 
would privatize land with coal areas; while giving incentives ‘and.guarantées to 
buy. the produced goods. Capital meanwhile would build.up thermal power 
plants, diminish workers; safety and: work -guarantees, decrease costs. of 
production, and sell-their-goods, as promised. And the remaining coal would 
be given away as-charity coal. bags'for the. AKP, especially before -elections. 
Agricultural farming land would -be: part ‘of: emergency expropriation. Thus, 
the AKP loudly claimed it would tum the “crisis into an opportunity” — 
whereas in reality they created a neoliberal plunder economy.” °~ 

_. Between 2003 and 201.1, .66:percent of Turkey’s. growth: was: based on 
twelve sectors. Half. of-them were connected: to construction and construction- 
related fossil-fuel. sectors, .which. aré all- dependent on; foreign imports : or 
investments. Imported gas and-coal accounts for 55.8 percent of the electricity 
produced in thermal. power plants, and-nearly all, coal and steel is imported. 
Thus, purkey's growth: in these: sectors also. means: a sos in its. trade 
deficit. oe esis a. 

Prime Minister Ähmet Darida s Noeaber 6, 2014, announcement of 
Turkey’ s tenth development plan for- the years 20142018. highlights energy 
asia main prionty. Davutoğlu. stated that legislation would be finalized soon to 
boost, local construction ,of hydropower turbines exceeding 50. megawatts, to 
stimulate’ coal-fired thermal power plants all: over. Turkey’s lignite areas by the 
end of 2015 through public-private cooperation; : ‘and :to minimize the. scrap 
dependence for’ raw materials by the iron-steel: sector. This will bring an 
extractivism explosion to Turkey. However, as most of the coal-fired thermal 
power plants are driven. with imported! coal, it-will. by no: means bring a 
lessening of dependency. Given the: government’s drive-to.become a. “global 
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energy: hub” and a vital: “geopolitical: ipower “ ays s-obsession-with a fóssil- 
fuel- driven developmentalism” is hardly surprising pies eee E 
_ The development: plan highlights an’ energy: a N Poraa ak fete 
‘on local. resources. and’a. program! to: improve" énergy-efficiency; and seeks to 
increase the amount of national resources’in- energy: -produétion from 27: to:35 
percent. As there are no oil and gas reserves in Turkey, what is meant by 
“national or local resources” js lignite, which has the worst efficiency. and 
highest waste among coal: types. ‘And ‘what is meant’ ‘by. “ ‘improving efficiency” 
is to build thermal: power stations -on: lignite areas all’ over the country. It is 
obvious that this plan does’ not! ‘take: into conside‘ation : the’ well-being ‘of 
humans or nature. Its. mait: priority is: capital maximization, plundering; ~ańd 
marauding = muchand-as long:as it can. = w: ogg i 
» However, reports’ reveal thatthe government’ ‘Ss arois of energy cere 
are at least 25 percerit higher. than’ they- are in reality. Turkey:has the potential 
to have 47 percent ' of energy consumption come from renewable energy by 
2030, at economic costs that.are no higher than the current energy policy, and 
at ‘human and social costs that-are-miuch lower than the current ones.” Turkey 
has one of the best: renewable energy potentials ‘in Europe, with’ 380 billion 
kilowatt-hours’ of energy: that could ‘come: from solar photovoltaic: energy. and 
48,000 megawatts wind capacity (Turkey's current capacity-is- only 2,000 
megawatts). Renewable «energy ‘resources are’ clean,” safe, and create 
employment. The European.Wind Energy Association stressés ‘that: building 
a ‘|: megawatt wind. turbine treates fifteen :new:jobs.” But instead of ‘turning to 
clean energy, ` the AKP! keeps'-on` insisting:. on dirty. ‘energy: “policies by 
repeating the lie. that “our. country needs energy.) CY -= 
Besides, what are considered “energy needs” T not indludé energy ised 
by households. -Data ‘reveals that the ‘increase in'energy consumption from 
2009 to 2010 was close.to: 15,150,000 megawatt hours. While‘ 15:percent of 
the.increase stemmed from households; the rest:was: from industry and trade. 
Similar results can be seen in the increase from 2010 to 2011.” Thus, not 
only- are: the energy increase-estimates. overestimates; but the AKP refuses to 
mention: the real..reason - -for .the- increase: industrial Precuction; geared: -to 
apitat accumulation... 2050 ihe: PARES a 
: Another predicament - is: the’ AKP’ s “heróism ene. -on ideii 
_energy: Number one on this listis, “If Turkey does not build nuclear plants, it 
will.remain without electricity.” By-repeating this lie:over arid ‘over, the 
‘tries: to justify its dangerous decision to buildnuclear plants: The story goes, 
“Turkey faces a quick i increase in energy and electricity: demand and we have 
to. do something.” Experts stress- that. the Ministry. “of Energy and Natural 
Resources’ projections do not reflect reality. Ozgiir Giirbiiz- points to a failure 
to: confront the-issue of inflated electricity demand, -saynig the government is ` 
“shockingly slow_off the mark” in taking measures to decrease losses in energy 
efficiency associated with. the transmission and: distrbution’ of electrictity:*! 
Thus ‘the aim is to, build two nuclear power plants,.oné in Akkuyu- on the 
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Mediterranean coast (in an earthquake-prone region) and one in Sinop on 
the Black Sea; both are beautiful places that will be ruined. Regulations 
about critical issues like security and nuclear waste were not dealt with at all. 
The government’s disinformation and political repression leaves no hope for 
court cases against the nuclear plants. 


' Soma 


The Soma district in the Aegean province of Manisa used to be beautiful 
farm land, rich with crops like tobacco, olives, wine grapes, and wheat.” It 
was a prosperous agricultural region until the 1990s, when the state stopped 
giving agricultural subsidies. Farming became a difficult way to make a living, 
and many people left for the big cities. Soma was turned into a huge coal- 
mining district, resulting in deforestation, decreasing fertility of farming land, 
and the pollution of soil, air, and water. Many of those who stayed in 
Soma—which is home to nearly 40 percent of Turkey’s two billion ton lignite 
coal reserve, as well as a lignite-fred thermal power plant—found work in one 
of the (then state-owned) coal mines. Today, out of a population of 105,000, 
the mining industry employs 16,000. On the entrance wall of Soma’s state 
hospital you can read the fatalistic sentence, “For those who give a life for a 
handful of coal.” 

Truly, Turkey has become a country that removes both natural resources 
and corpses from underneath the earth. Enslaved workers await death while 
laboring under inhumane conditions for their families’ sheer survival. The 
AKP’s neoliberal policies minimize agriculture and turn land workers into 
mine workers; instead of farming above the soil, they are forced to dig 
underneath the earth. 

The tragic mine disaster in Soma on May 13, 2014, was only one of 
many deadly incidents. What was different was the sheer number of workers 
killed—301 mine workers in one so-called “accident.” Sendika.org calls it 
“one of the greatest workplace murders in’ Turkish history.” CEO of Soma 
Holding Alp Giirkan previously had proclaimed that they had succeeded in 
reducing production costs from $130 to $24 a ton after privatization in 2005. 
This “success” was, unsurprisingly; the result of cuts in production costs like 
wages and safety measures. Most mine workers are insufficiently trained, and 
are temporary or unregistered workers; some are.evén underage. Despite this, 
in July 2013 the Minister of Energy and Natural Resources applauded Soma 
Holding for creating “exemplary mining complexes that prioritize the safety of 
miners.” Wages are so dismal that, for shifts as long as ‘twelve hours, the 
salary a mine worker receives is as low as 420 euros—just above the official 
hunger line (the amount of money, necessary for buying enough food for a 
family—as opposed to the more common “poverty line,” which includes costs 
like rent, transportation, and ‘education) for a four-person household of 402 
euros. Soma Holding then invested the Soma profits: in Istanbul’s high-profit 
construction sector. Yasar Adanalı, a researcher of urban development, says: 
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The capital accumulated by the exploitative working conditions is highly 
visible in the city [Istanbul], as it fuels the erection of many speculative 
real estate projects, such as the Spine Tower of Soma Corporation. The 
Spine Tower in Maslak, the major business district in Istanbul, is the 
_tallest skyscraper in town and one of the most expensive, with its $10,000 . 
price tag per ‘square metre.... After the Soma Massacre, people in 
Istanbul had organised various protests in front of the Spine Tower 
Project, stating that “the blood of the workers is dripping from the 
tower. 34 


Remarkably, in October 2013, seven months before the massacre, Özgür 
Özel, a parliamentarian from the main épposition party Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi (CHP, the Republican’ People’s Party), had proposed a 
parliamentary commission to investigate the very high number of workplace | 
accidents and deplorable security measures of the Soma mines, and to 
improve safety regulations. This was rejected by the AKP on Apnl 29, 
2014, with an AKP parliamentarian declaring Turkish mines to be safer than 
those of most countries! And what else could he say> Soma Holding and the 
government had such close ties that the wife of the company’s general director 
was an AKP councilor. 

Intimidation is one way the AKP fills large meeting areas all over Turkey. 
For example, Soma Holding workers were forced to participate in an. AKP 
meeting before the local elections in March 2014. They were told that if they 
refused to go, they would not be paid that day.” Some weeks after the 
disaster, a parliamentary i inquiry commission for Soma was finally established 
with all parties’ consent. This, however, was too little, too late for the victims ` 
of the massacre. 

Another aspect of the AKP’s conservative Islamist policies is 
impoverishing and victimizing the people, and then giving them Islamic alms 
instead of rights-based social welfare. Indeed, it was Soma’s bloodstained coal 
that was provided as charity coal bags for the earlier local elections— 
consolation prizes for workers whose benefits had been stolen and jobs 
destroyed by the same party. 

Another Erdogan method is to dismiss criticism by normalizing workplace 
accidents. In an “accident” that resulted in thirty dead coal miners in May 
2010 in northern ‘Turkey’ s Karadon, he used Islamist fatalism to shrug off 
criticism by stating “death is in the nature of mining” and’ it is part of-the 

“profession’s fate.” After Soma, Erdogan referred to the many who died in ` 
European and U. S. mine disasters in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries to minimize the tragedy. He and his bodyguards also attacked the 
mourning families directly. National trade union protests after the disaster 
were ferociously met by police with water cannons and tear gas, and military 
troops were sent to the region to repress protests by the grieving families.” 

Iron despotism is widening all over Turkey. Ash Iğsız says that the law is 
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“deployed to concentrate’ power and to promote neoliberal institutionalization, 
whereas those who are unhappy with these policies are criminalized. This was 
exemplified in the Gezi protests.””” During the summer 2013 Gezi resistance 
increased against privatization of the -commons;. the destruction of the 
environment, growing’ conservatism, and increasing ‘despotic rule. Erdogan 
violently. suppressed «the protests. Police used’ 130,000 ‘tons of tear gas 
canisters. and. water: cannons—some of -which: launched water mixed with 
chemicals—on ‘the ‘protestors. Well over 2:5. million people, in all but two 
Turkish cities, participated in the Gezi resistance. Eight young men 
Gncluding a fourteen-year old) were killed,. nearly 5,000 people were taken 
into custody,’ ‘atid over 4,000 were injured’? 3 The" government’s answer to 


peaceful protests was as 5 ‘repressive a as possible, Ne: Ma” ere 


. Fatalities, ~.. n aʻa: CENAE pablis a J ie S ho. tia 


On October 28, 014, just ‘six months’ alter’ the massacre in T Soma, i in an 
Ermenek/Karaman’ coal mine eighteen “ minérs were’ trapped 300 ieters 
uriderground by 11,000 tons‘ of water’ pressing on’ a broken wall. The miners 
were on a lunch’ break, which they were’ forced to take underground since thé 
thine ‘owner would not allow them to eat abové the earth, as this would take 
too long—lessening profits. Later it became public that 1 minè workers had sent 
124 complaint letters to the Labor Ministry ‘about’ the 1 mine’ 3 inhuman and 
unsafe conditions.» =. 

“A month ’ later, | there ` was ‘ the oe tree ‘Ynurder i in Yaiea, very dose, to 
Soma. The imurdėrer was Kolin Holding,’ one of the clientélist construction 
and energy corporations, helping to build Istanbul’s third airport, which will 
destroy the Kuzey Forests there. Kolin felled 6,000 olive‘ trees overnight— 
most of them with their fresh olives on their twigs—to build a ‘coal-fired 
thermal: power plant. Public-phivate cooperation ‘worked perfectly here, and 
the emergency expropriation of May 10; 2014, occurred without notifying the 
peasants, whose . very ` survival ' ‘depends on the olive" treés’ and their lands. 
Whereas the law statés that’ emergency expropiiation ¢an’ be applied under 
very exceptional circumstances (such as’ a war’ or State of emergency), the 
AKP prefers this method when seizing peasants’ land to’ give to comprador 
conipanies. "The next morning the State Council’s decision was made ‘public: 
Kolin“was not given’ permission to build ‘a thermal’ power plant at Yirea. 
Thus; the’ people of Yırca experienced thè most depressing and exhilarating 
feelifigs'' within: the spati of a few’ hours. And at the moment ‘of the 
announcement about the power plant}: they picked up their tools and did what 
they’ ‘are’ best at—planting:n snéW‘olive'trees.! ` `. 

- Soma, Ermenek; ‘and Yiréa—these’ are just a few ‘examples of a much 
larger’ story: For’many. years the Bergama’ distiict, lose ‘to’ the city of Izmir, 
has fought against gold mining’ and the uée of sulfuric acid for extracting gold. 
In the Çaldağı district `of the city of Manisa; the fight against the poisonitig of 
the soil with sulfuric ‘acid to extract nickél'has been going ón for’ years, ‘with 


s 
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CHP deputy Hasan Oren helping lead the .fight:»T'wo:-hiindred: ‘thousand 
` trees, have been felled: by.the: company. that-aimsat extracting nickel: Activists 
protest the mine“ because. it-will poison:.the valuable “area-:close ito- Gediz 
Valley, which is’vital: for:agriciltural farming: If they -fail;:two” thillion’ trees 
may’ be‘ felled at this: beautiful mountain and ‘Gediz: Valley. will no ‘longer be 
home. for. agriculture. ve af ‘ E vob Sika nies Bory 28 adi vata Aide af 
In September 2014, ten workers ‘were killed: Sikes an leror cited to 
the ground from the» thirty-second::floor’ of -ane under-construction'Juxury 
skyscraper: in Mecidiyeköy in-the:Sisli.district of Istanbul’ as safety regulations 
were disdained. Disregarding a court rule.to stop the construction’ of a mosqué 
in the Validebağ Grove in Istanbul, construction: vehicles:came:in and’ could 
not be stopped. by those: who :resisted...Erdogan' declared the: protestors ‘as 
“enemies” of mosques.: In.. Alalar Valley, a -natural preservation site, five 
hydroelectric power plant projects :are: being built,. with hundreds more’ to 
come. These are just some Panpi of what whatus. happening on a snes 
basis in, Turkey. © 0 te oee eee itt ce ted ot eer uate 
Every single little park, al sea, d tiny. forest fake the same fte: 
someone will. comei and find: a way :to make money by destroying it. This 
growth-at-any-cost ‘policy. is obviously. not'sustainable. What strikes a human 
being most.is-the . “normalization” of -these ‘accidents, injuries; ‘and ‘deaths. 
What-happens:in Turkey during a single day.should-be more than enough for 
a year;,or two,.orlongerl This leaves us breathless, hopeless;.and.devastated. 
However,.;it is this neoliberal style ‘of privatization; deregulation, and wage 
declines-—so- dangerous:: for humans—that makes Turkey lucrative and: 
attractive: for Western capital: This is the reason why the neoliberal. Western. 
countries; are-no less, guilty- than: the AKP. itself for caplet this acid alive— 
and, enriching ei BOO. ep. Para Cio Bori l 


nzi a wat amad orn ae M hee 


l Cöiiclusion T ; 
- The “new Takay” is is built upon’ a “triad of nidratider, capitalism i repressive 
governmént, and conservative Islamism. gi "Any analysis - of Turkey, needs' to 
understand this first. This also ‘means that ‘resistance’ is insufficient as ‘long äs 
it does not also‘include’ resistance against political’ Teprésgion and” Islamist 
conservatism, as'they all'féed onveach other. ' ee 
The: Gezi resistance ' against “disaster. cApitalista’s S “urbán and” “energy; 
projects=—which: destroy the’ énvironment' ‘and’ ‘the ‘commions“an a and ‘agaist’ 
growing" state repression ‘and consérvatisin “was à turning point 1h, Turkey, l 
The “Soma protests from ‘ May to ‘June 2014 added" to” awarenéss of the, 
unscrupúlouśnéss, oftthe regime ‘of ‘Capital! ‘Michael Harit * says: “This‘is a 
tuming® ‘point in’ ‘thie ‘public’ recognition ‘Of the: destruction, of’ ‘Erdogans $ neo- 
liberal’ policies ‘that! create’ wealth for“a'few and ‘uridermine the well- being’ of 
the maniy ` inchiding’ the working class.” “Hë added,’ “IE is ceitainly áh 
opportunity but one that must’ confroftt i numerous, ‘htirdles,' inchiding not oniy- 
a ‘powerful’ government" repression and“ propaganda ° Machine’ ‘but: also the 
relative lack of existing political and cultural ties among differerit sectors of the’ 
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contemporary working class.” 


Currently resistance to the AKP’s policies. are going on all over Turkey. 
One example of months of resistarice is Fatsa, on the Black Sea, where 
people are fighting the use of cyanide in gold mining, which will destroy the 
forests and farmland. Their slogan is easy to grasp: “What is above the earth 
is worth much more than what is underneath!” In Turkish, this is play on 
words: Toprağın üstü altından degerlidir/ also means “What is above the earth 
is worth much more than gold!” This slogan has become a common one in 
struggles against AKP energy policies. Studies of the Kaz and’ Caldam 
Mountains reveal that with a more sustainable agriculture and a focus on 
animal husbandry, a much higher income could be earned, the peasants could 
keep on producing food, the environment would be saved, and less energy 
would. be needed. Instead the insistence on extracting resources will only 
destroy the environment and agricultural production, as well as the lives and 
health--of the. people. So it is best to keep under the earth' what is 
underground. Indeed, mother earth knows best—otherwise she would have 
put those assets above ground herselfl 

The social philosophy that increasingly inspires South America—sumac 
kawsaym, buen vivir [good living]—is worth considering globally. It is a 
community-centnic, ecologically balanced, and culturally sensitive way of living 
that is built upon harmony between humans and harmony between humans 
and nature. Eduardo Gudynas, a leading scholar, stresses the need to 
consume less, understand the beauty of the small and little, and change 
production processes.“ But this ‘necessarily entails both resistance and 
ecological revolution. Ignacio Sabbatella states “even with good intentions, the 
transition towards an ecological society is no more than a utopia if the 
foundations of capitalist production ‘and reproduction are not-questioned and 
altered.” This then brings us to Joel Kovel’s eco-socialism,. aiming at 
renovating the “integrity of our relationship to nature.... Eco-socialism is the 
ushering in, then, of a whole mode of production, one in which freely 
associated labor produces flourishing ecosystems rather than commodities.” 

In spring 2011, peasants from all over Turkey, together with their 
animals, walked for "weeks to Ankara to protest against hydroelectric power 
plants that harmed the rivers and waterways on which their farms depended. 
For generations they had worked in flourishing ecosystems and did not harm 
the earth. Now they came to a point of no return as they lost more and more 
of their valuable lands and waters to dirty energy policies. After weeks of 
walking they were not even allowed to enter the Turkish parliament to express 
their predicament. Their slogan Anadolu'yu vermeyeceğiz (“We will not give 
away Anatolia”—Anatolia is the greater, Asian part of Turkey) was widely 
heard, although not by the AKP, but by others. Anadolu (Anatolia) spirit, 
just like the Gezi spinit, is still felt all over Turkey. It is vital to widen these 
protests and to make them all-encompassing. This is the only way for us all to 
survive—buen vivir! 
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‘Boycott, l Divestment, and Sanctions at 
Ten Years 
| Reflections.o ona Movement on the tee 


‘ aS 


Max Ail 


- Rich Wiles, ee ae Palestine :(eondan Pluto’ Krei, 2013), 
256 pages, $24, paperback: ~ ; 


When in. March 2012; Barack Obama ae briefly from approving 
orders for drone killings. of. Pakistani and. Yemeni-.villagérs, in order: to. 
` © reassure the attendees at the-annudl gala of the AIPAC (American-lsrael 
Public. Affairs Committee) that, ‘ ‘when there are efforts to boycott or divest 
froin Israel, we will stand-against them,”" the real target-of his declaration was 
elsewhere: the myriad grassroots “organizers across the: world who have made 
the global Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions (BDS) campaigns 
unignorable. Their mounting influence has provoked efforts to declare them 
anti-Semitic: or illegal from. London to Long Beach.” In fact, the ‘series of 
victories across ‘the University’ ‘of ‘California system has so annoyed its 
managers that they have hauled in the Caesar of domestic repression, Janet - 
Napolitano, to deal ‘with campus activists.? Obama’s' declaration of support 
for Israeli colonialism had’a simple. message to those many activists: back 
down, because Washington will, not. 

And now, after close to a decade of waxing campaigns and some high- 
profile victories, a few book- lerigth reflections on BDS have appeared from 
leftist presses. The most recent is Generation Palestine, edited by Rich 
Wiles—a collection of articles from organizers working across four continents. 
This small book-is a- well-executed movement document: useful, thoughtful, 
readable, and reflective. It represents a range of voices, most of them 
organizers directly involved in various civil society campaigns, who are able to 
speak from grounded knowledge of what works and what does not. Wiles 
strikes a skilled balance between historical reflection on boycotts in India, the 
U.S. South, and the global Palestinian campaign, while effectively bringing 
in critical Israeli voices and deftly coordinating petspecties from pale 

. organizers and Palestinians themselves. 


MAX AJL is a doctoral student in development ‘sociology at Cornell University and is active in 
the Palestine solidarity movement. He is also an editor at Jacobin and Jadaliyya. 
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The book includes an excellent narrative by. Ramzy Baroud: ‘informed, 
graceful, synthetic, and soaked in history..Baroud: begins by discussing the 
Beit Sahour boycott at the time of the First. Intifada (this 1987-1991 
uprising in the Occupied Territories, was confronted with. incredible Israeli 
violence, during which 120,000 Palestinians were imprisoned). He reminds 
readers that Palestinian boycotts have a very long.and important history— 
indeed, back to 1936. The current BDS campaign is an extension of earlier 
indigenous forms of struggle, and not merely a copy of the South African anti- 
apartheid movement. He suggests that BDS has worked in a “practical” way 
to internationalize the struggle, overcoming the “sense of despair” that had 
suffused efforts with neither a banner around which to rally, nor realistic steps. 
forward (15). But Baroud does not allow this renewed sense of initiative and 
purpose to. blot out the-long history of Palestinian resistance. He repeatedly 
refers to the long arc of Palestinian mobilization as a “revolution”—a verbal 
and political touchstone other chapters pick up on, too. This. word works as a 
clear reminder not merely of what Baroud thinks. is at stake, but also of a 
classical Palestinian conception of the struggle itself. Coming in the opening 
chapter, the word is also a framing device for what comes next, a reminder 
that what is at stake is not this or that bit of tinkering with the machinery of 
oppression but its full-scale demolition: Liberation is revolutionary. 

The chapters on the history of the South African and Indian campaigns 
against colonialism are likewise strong. In his contribution, Ronnie Kasrils 
summarizes the four pillars of the South African anti-apartheid struggle: mass 
internal mobilization, underground political network, armed resistance, and 
international boycott and solidarity. He introduces the last. pillar by way of the 
1959 call from socialist Julius Nyerere,, Tanzania’s future president, to 
support the boycott.. The tidbit of history is a poignant reminder. As Kasmils- 
makes clear, South African liberation occurred. amidst the fight for.freedom in 
Namibia. There was an effervescent international anti-colonialism that 
sustained the South African struggle, and indeed, Cuban assistance to 
Angola may have been key to shattering apartheid.’ But that regional support 
has not yet found its parallel in a span of Arab change that seems stuck in an. 
ever-darkening winter—a reminder that there: is no. Palestinian freedom 
without an Arab revolution. Kasrils. also. clarifies through his emphasis.on the. 
multiple and braided tactical and _ strategic components of the South African 

` movement that BDS was merely one-component of the national program, and 
that even the limited gains of.the South African movement, were unthinkable 
without the working-class masses who were its beating “heart.- Still, an 
opportunity is missed here to reflect on the failures of the South African 
movement, as Kasrils did in his recently reissued memoir, Armed: end 
Dangerous, in which he identifies the dropping of the Freedom Charter and 
its plan for socioeconomic transformation as one of the great tragedies of 
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South African liberation." He loses the chance to discuss how this choice was 
linked to the separation between the leadership and the mass struggle as well 
as‘the South African Communist Party’s abandonment of an independent 
leftist position—both, of course, were tied to the leadership. s lack of 
accountability to the base. - 

In Prabir Purkayastha and Ayala Kidwai’s piece on India’ s push for 
freedom, they incisively discuss how textile boycotts were undertaken amidst a 
conscious campaign to build up Indian local capacity. Those tactics were 
‘locked into a larger strategy that refused a separation between the political 
demand for decolonization and the material reality—for shorthand; the 
economy—of the people living within that territory. The boycott of British 
cloth was linked to a plan for a resurgence of indigenous textile manufacturing 
capacity. The authors also highlight that up until the early 1990s, -Indians ` 
generally understood the Israeli project in Palestine -as a colonial one. That 
‘view reflected India’s broad support for decolonization and its policy of non-: 
alignment—neither with the Soviet-led “actually existing socialist” Second 
World nor the U.S.-led capitalist First World. It was only amidst the end of 
the Cold War and the brutal advance of. U.S. power in its aftermath— 
through the so-called “globalization” ‘project as well as: the advance of 
neoliberalism—-that Indian elites were able ‘to enter full alliance with Israel.’ 
As the Indian state gave-up on national developmentalism, ‘it also built more 

. direct political links with Israel’s armorer—the United States.: Perhaps- for - 
lack of space, this rich seam of insight about the nature of the boycott in India 
‘ is only partly mined; hopefully others will take up the task. Much more needs 
‘ to be said about how global-South countries’ alliances with Israeli militarism 
are part and parcel of a turn away from economic development at home. Most 
centrally, such a perspective suggests that the attempt to break the political 
and economic alliance with. Israel will: be more successful the’ deeper it is 
embedded within campaigns for progressive doniestic social transformation. 
“Fhe: chapter by Israeli--historian Ilan Pappé offers a useful analysis of 
Israeli settler-colonialism. Using that framework, ‘he. effectively criticizes the 
peace process‘ as a technocratic-diplomatic todl for conflict management. He 
then moves on to survey options within Israeli society from whence ‘a real 
. peace camp—one taking genuine stock of the colonial basis of the Israeli 
state—might emerge. As he notes, opponents to ‘colonialism within ‘the 
dominant Jewish caste are a tiny. minority; ‘albeit’ one which might “form the 
nucleus” for -a future’ peace camp (131). He calls Israeli -dissidents the 
“option from within,” able to offer important “moral” support to the BDS 
campaigns (133, 130). But it is unclear in what sense the: miniscule Israeli 
anti-Zionist groups are an “option,” or in what sense they could develop into 


`. -one. Pappé is nght that the “millions of ews in Israel are-a fact to reckon 


with,” but he does not t expand upon ‘the implications of this fact for solidarity - 
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work (133). Groups like Boycott -from Within do play. a critical role. in 
various BDS efforts, giving the moral support he praises, as well as doing 
important analytical. work. Unfortunately, they have next to no resonance 
within Israeli society, and the reasons for that weakness remain unexplained. 
The chapter offers an important corrective to narratives that insist on breaking 
Israeli colonialism up into its. many manifestations—internal apartheid here, 
the occupation there. However, it is much weaker when it comes to: strategic 
perspective: from or for the internal Israeli Jewish left, analysis of why the 
occupation continues, or the social basis of Israeli colonialism. Some of these 
issues could have been addressed if, for example, the editor had chosen to 
include an on-the-ground BDS activist within Israel who could.have spoken 
more’ directly to these difficulties from a position of constant involvement in 
day-to-day organizing, or.an anti-Zionist from the Israeli periphery who could 
have discussed the difficulties of. braiding sociceconomic efforts with anti- . 
occupation or anti-colonial: politics. -~ a 
The other Israeli contribution, by the economist Shir Hever is decline 
Hever first situates. BDS with respect to both the lapsing Arab boycotts as - 
well as previous Palestinian-led boycott campaigns, such as during the Great 
Revolt, the massivé peasant-led resistance from 1936—1939 against British 
colonialism and Zionism, and the First Intifada. He reminds-us that once 
again that boycotts have a long indigenous history. He then explains how the 
occupation economy is inseparable, from Israel, given unceasing flows of 
commodities and capital from within the pre-1967 armistice lines, to the 
settlements in the West Bank, and then back to the “economy” within the pre- 
"67 boundaries. His case for a comprehensive—as opposed to merely 
settlement—boycott is overwhelming. Hever argues that the most likely lever 
for social change is through the damage BDS may cause to Israeli exports, 
“enough to make Israelis realize that their country’s apartheid policies are no 
longer sustainable” (115). And he concludes by noting that BDS is “most 
Jikely to affect the elites in Israel first,” -chiefly the “large . exporting 
corporations” and their managers and beneficiaries, who are’ “most likely to be 
able to bring about a change in government policy” (117). - 
Perhaps the most unexpected gem in this ‘book is the chapter by Kali 
Akuno, ‘of the Malcolm X Grassroots Movement, on the use of BDS tactics 
_ by the Black Liberation Movement in the United States: His knowledge of 
_ the history and effectiveness of ‘these tactics is encyclopedic: “As he 
emphasizes, they depended -critically on the “strength of the black masses 
themselves,” and. his point is clear: without the active and self-conscious 
involvement of the most affected parties, no struggle would have been:possible 
in the U.S. South (53). Relatedly, he makes an important contribution about . 


accountability ‘and self-determination, writing of the need for “direction and >- 


education from within Palestine;” althoughe not to the exclision: of exile 
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communities in the United States (53). And he pays crucial attention to the 
matrix of power within -which the Palestine/Israel conflict is nested, focusing 
on both international and national dimensions, and noting that possibilities for 
change are necessarily limited when the international movement is in ebb. To 
that end, he critically situates the boycott campaigns in a political economy of 
Palestine/Israel, reminding readers of “Palestinian labor’s limited ability to 
disrupt the Israeli economy,” and illuminating the regional: dimension of the 
conflict (54).. Akuno’s points are well-taken, highlighting how the South 
Africa analogy breaks down in important ways. 

In another important contribution, Hazem Jamjoum writes of the successes 
of Israeli Apartheid Week, which has helped the movement cohere in both 
messaging and politics on an international level. Jamjoum structures the 
chapter to highlight how the-space within which Israeli colonialism can be 

_criticized has-been. widened precisely through struggle itself. He uses Israeli 
Apartheid Week to present some important developments, emphasizing its 
global reachas- well as the way in which it “provides a space for activists to 
present and discuss issues of local concern”—for example, efforts to’ build ‘a 
‘joint struggle, amidst “a resurgence of internationalism: the globalisation of 
peoples’ intifadas” (210, 213). He also notes that some of the most important 
Canadian campaigns have been built through the. interweaving of resistance to 
Canadian settler colonialism and Israeli settler colonialism. 

In turn, Raji Sourani, writing from the besieged. Gaza Strip, is searing on 

T sustained social and economic breakdown. It is from that perspective, 

“living through the -worst period in the history -of the occupation,” -that 
Sourani demands we keep in mind that BDS is.a “tool” and that activists 
ought to keep their eyes on.the prize: “the end...of Israeli occupation,” which 
has reduced the Strip in which- he makes his home to politically enforced 
penury (66, 69, 70). The reminder, that BDS is ultimately an instrument in 
a material effort to remove oppression from people’s lives, and not an end in 
itself, devastatingly grounds the reader in the brutal infrastructural violence 
that is the face of occupation in the Gaza Strip. 

Rafeef Ziadah’s chapter on worker-to-worker solidarity within the trade 
union movement is also a very important contribution. Ziadah emphasizes the 
centrality of worker’s voices and actions in practical day-to-day solidarity 
work, not under the rubric .of charity, but that of joint struggle—that “an 
injury to one is an injury to all” (180). She also makes clear that worker-to- 
worker solidarity on the Palestine question nises and falls on the strength of 
worker movements generally. For example, . she rightfully highlights the 
Brazilian Trade Union Confederation’s. decision to support the BDS call and 

z demand to, suspend “Israeli-Brazilian economic agreements and military 

s” (182). But this suspension is unlikely within the current context of just- 

adits ievel of Brazilian mobilization. ness the Brazilian workers’ 
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movement refuses to scab on its Palestinian. EN, it cannot yet force its 
stance upon the Worker's Party. (the PT). ‘Indeed, the PT controls the 
Brazilian government, which is a major purchaser of Israeli security © 
. technol ogy, highlighting fissures ‘within the party. But the clarity is crucial. 

- The gains of the class struggle in: Brazil -will-be the gains of the Palestinian 
national movement=-as Ziadah writes, “an effeetive fight, back against neo- 
liberal policies” means that “ynions must also stand with workers struggling 
` against oppression internationally” (190). A related but distinct point is her 
insistence on the need to reverse the current arrangement within the Arab 
world within which free trade agreements between the United States and 
Arab states include provisions for the normalization of economic and political 
arrangements with Israel. The Qualified Industrial Zones in Egypt and 
Jordan are one such example, and the clearest symptom of how U.S.-allied 
dictatorships work in concert with Israeli colonialism to ‘secure U.S. 
dominance over the.region. Here she. clearly brings out the need for a regional 
analysis, and indicates how the U. S. project in the region is not limited tq 
© Palestine. >- 

So in summary; ‘the book: is eee ae, a very useful political tool, It 
makes clear several things about:previous BDS campaigns. One, they were 

. always organically linked to a, mass movement. Two, they were always 
accountable. And three, they were always linked to a carefully charted 
strategy for decolonization, one which had mapped the landscape of political 
and social power, both within the geographic. confines of the colony as well as 
outside its borders. 

The chapters by. Pappé and: Hever implicitly and explicitly raise this 
question of strategy. For example, the former asserts that the Jews in Israel are 
“a. living organism that will remain part of any future solution,” but does not 
clarify the implications of what it means that they will remain (133). Hever is 
far clearer and more explicit in. calling for direct pressure on the Israeli 
corporate-elite.in order to get it to change its policies. The BDS call certainly 
allows for such a strategy. ‘And it is similar.to what happened in South 
Africa, with the economic. elites coming to a pact with the African National 
Congress to give up on political. apartheid: But is such an outcome what 
Palestinians want, especially the Palestinians in Israel who are the crucial 
lever for any such South Africa-style transformation? In the absence of a 
unified Palestinian-made liberation strategy, we do not know. 

The question of strategy elsewhere is brought about in Ziadah’s piece— 
for a strategy suggests an agent, a social force eapable of carrying that strategy 
through. And it also implies an analysis of the landscape of power upon 
which people are supposed to maneuver.. For example, Ziadah suggests that 
there is a constant temptation to see “international solidarity issues and local 
workers’ struggles as unrelated issues” (190). But she argues that the fight 
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“against neo-liberal policies such as privatization” must be linked with 
international solidarity (190)... Omar Barghouti similarly speaks of the 
“common interest” Western- activists share with the Palestinians (227). A 
turn away from investment in “wars and imperial hegemony,” including the 
U.S.-Israeli Special Relationship, he writes, is good for “the peoples of the 
West,” and also “great for the world” (227). Both identify the common 
interest-of the Palestinians with trade unionists and the poor in both the global 


‘North and the-global South in opposing lsrasli colonialism, and its links with 


Western capitalism. . 

But that strategy often runs‘aground on an Saabs that is increasingly” 
popular: a misdiagnosis of the Israel lobby as the core of the Special 
Relationship. According to this analysis, Zionist power in Washington is 
what prevents U.S. presidents from either forcing a withdrawal to the 1967 
armistice - lines, or entirely dropping the Special Relationship. An 
exaggeration of the lobby’s power in Washington seems to bring with it- an 
inescapable urge to.whitewash the history of U.S. imperialism and to erase 
the racism of the U.S., state. One symptom of this is that some activists 
continue to support U.S. imperialism in the Middle East even as they oppose. 
aspects of the U.S. Palestine policy. 

Such issues are not brought out directly in the book, ode because it 
was published by a UK-based press, but they are very real obstacles: And 
here the lack of clear analysis of the landscape of power causes a clear harm. 
In the first place, appealing to the “American exceptionalism” of liberals also 
means appealing to the nativism of the far right, which for jts own reasons is 
beguiled by notions of a Jéwish lobby controlling U.S. foreign policy in the 
Middle East, Furthermore, insofar as -opportunistically, if inadvertently, racist 
messaging. becomes a dominant face of. the-movément, it can crowd out a 
different basis of struggle, one which speaks more directly to the shared racism 
of the’ United States and the Israel and the collective interests of Palestinians 
and people in the United States and in the global South in confronting those , 
racisms—together. For one cannot both have an anti-racist movement as well 
as one that actively courts racists. ~ 

. A related question which the bik does not aredi T upon is- the 
tension that opens up between a strategy based on building links between 
struggling . populations, ‘and. one based. on what is often. called. 

“mainstreaming.” They imply different agents. The second, mainstreaming, 
tends to be directed at gathering moral-support:from the “lowest common 


‘denominator of potential supporters in the West—often assumed to be white, 


liberal, -and elite,” as Mezna..Qato and Kareem. Rabie argue in their. 
invaluable discussion of some contemporary. uses on the Paesune 
question.. = TR 

-Such strategies: need not “dash. hes is. no reason that moving through 
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` Western civil society, including faith groups and humanist liberals, precludes 
a different kind of struggle. The broader law-and-rights language of BDS has . 
not prevented campus Students for Justice in Palestine chapters from building 
alliances with indigenous student groups, or those working on labor issues, or 
focusing on anti-racist campaigns, or mobilizing against the corporate 
university. 

However, at an organizational level, to the extent that the call to 
mainstream BDS—by making it visible in the public sphere—becomes not a 
strategic choice but an imposition, oriented towards BDS as an end in itself 
rather than a means to push institutions to change their behavior, this can also 
be potentially harmful to the struggle. But again, such an outcome is not ` 
inherent in the BDS call, but rather is a function of how solidarity chooses to -+ 
organize itself. i ; 

So although the BDS framework keeps such bubbling contradictions 
under some control, at least for the time being, such ‘containment comes with 
clear costs—which must be confronted daily. Not as a challenge to BDS, but 
rather as an internal question about the best way to implement the BDS 
strategy, and act to pursue the demands, and the vision they imply—all as a 
- part of supporting Palestinian liberation more broadly. And such costs can 

` only—for now, given the absence of a Palestinian national leadership capable 
of disciplining the solidarity movement—be confronted in the daily gnnd of 
organizing-and the ever-increasing unity and clarity that such organizing can, 
at its best, lead to. And for those involved in that struggle outside - of 
Palestine, this well-crafted book will provide a range of perspectives, and a 
wealth of lessons and organizing experiences that activists can fruitfully draw 
on. It is an excellent contribution that ought to be on the bookshelf of any 
person who has concerned themselves with supporting the Palestinian struggle 
for national liberation. 









Notes . ; 
1 Thanks to Remi Kanazi for finding this quotation 3 “University of California Student-Workers Union on 
for ma, and to several people for discussion. the Recent Nomination of Janet Napolitano for UC 
Neither known nor unknown helpers are President,” July 18, 2013, http:/fadaliyya.com. 
responsible for any Interpretations. Barack Obama, 4 Piero Gleijeses, Vistans of Freedom: Havana, 
“Remarks by. the President at AIPAC Policy Washington, Pretoria, and the Struggle for 
Conference,” March 4, 2012, Southem Africa, 1976-1991 (Chapel HU: 
._ http:/fwhitehouse.gov. University of North Carofina Press, 2013). 
2 Relative te Anti-Semitism . HR-35, California 5 Ronnie Kasrils, Armed and Dangerous: From 
Legislature, House, 2011-2012 Regular Session, Undercover Struggle to Freedom (Auckland Park, 
August 6, 2012, corrected and amended, South Africa: Jacana Media, 2038} 
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Correction: In the first paragraph of the Comment 
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` In two Monthly Review special issues, “Education Under Fire: The U.S. 
Corporate Attack on Students, Teachers, and Schools” Quly-August'201 1) 
and “Public School Teachers Fighting Back” June 2013), we sounded an 
alarm regarding the rapid ‘restructuring and privatization of U.S. K-12 
public schools. In terms of the scale of nationwide restructuring, the corporate 
takeover of education is unprecedented in moder U.S. history. The closest _ 
comparison we can come up with is the destruction of the street car systems“ 
across the United States and the building of the interstate highway system— 
_ in, which freeways went right through cities for the first time, often in the face ` 
of neighborhood and community resistance. With respect to K-12 education, ’- 
unimaginable amounts of private funds have gone into pressuring and . 
corrupting government at every level, while the control mechanisms of the new 
educational system are increasingly left in private, not public, hands. The 
Common Core Standards and related high-stakes tests are at the center of this 
new system, and are the product of private corporate groups outside the direct 
reach of government. 

Since the object is to’ wrest control of schools from educational . 
professionals, parents, and communites, these standardized tests are explicitly 
designed to be developmentally inappropriate for age groups, and for failure 
rates of 70 percent or more. This allows schools to be closed, teachers to be 
fired, and a further privatization of the whole education system to occur. 
Institutionally, this new system has been engineered by such organizations as 
the four big private “venture philanthropy” foundations (the Gates, Walton, 
Broad, and Dell Foundations) together with the Business Roundtable, 
education-industry organizations like Pearson and McGraw-Hill, as well as 
the National Governors Association and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers—the last two are both private groups, though include officials elected 


+ to state office. Numerous smaller organizations—with friendly names ‘like 


Stand ‘for Children: and Student Achievement Partners—have been the’ 
beneficiaries of much of the corporate largesse while also’ being ` given. 
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responsibility for helping to leverage the new system. Policies enabling all of 
this have been pushed by the Clinton, Bush, and Obama administrations. 
Obama from the start made the corporate takeover of public education one of 
his top domestic priorities, appointing Arne Duncan, the choice of the Gates 
Foundation, as his secretary of education. 

Today we are seeing a huge groundswell of resistance from parents, 
students, and teachers all across the United States to the new high-stakes, 
privatized testing system. Constitutionally, parents are allowed to opt their 
children out of standardized tests—although this right is said to be confined to 
reasons of disability and “religion” (the latter confusedly referring to 
fundamental values in U.S. law). In New York State in April it was 
announced that 184,000 out of 1.1 million eligible test-taking students have 
been opted out from the Common Core-based tests, compared to 49,000 a 
year earlier. This caused Secretary Duncan to declare that if school districts 
cannot do it, the federal government “has an obligation to step in” to 
discipline states, school districts, and schools. If more than 5 percent of the. 
students are opted out, districts and schools are being threatened with the 
imposition of various sanctions including the withdrawal of funding (see 
Patrick Wall, “As Opt-Out Numbers Grow, Arne Duncan Says Fed May 
Have to Step In,” Chalkbeat, April 21, 2015,- http://ny.chalkbeat.org). 
Meanwhile, it is not just parents who are opting their students out of the new 
corporate-designed, profit-driven assessments in English and math, but 
students themselves. In April, at Nathan Hale High School in Seattle, every 
single eleventh grader boycotted the Common-Core standards test (“No 


: Juniors Take Up SBAC at Seattle High School,” KING5, Apni 23, 2015, 


http://king5.com). 

A key strategic objective of the new wing regime is to use the assessments 
as a means of teacher evaluation with the object of removing teachers and 
breaking teacher unions. Educators are themselves the target. Teachers across 
the country are being threatened not just with being fired but with prison 
terms if they interfere with Common-Core related tests. It is in this context 
that twelve black educators in Atlanta (teachers, principals, and administers) 
were tried and convicted as a group in Apmil 2015 as co-conspirators under 
the Racketeering Influenced and Corrupt Organizations law, a local version 
of the federal super-conspiracy statute, usually seen as applicable only to drug 
dealers, gangsters, and mafia dons, Refusing to confess they. were members of 
a conspiracy (the two from whom confessions were obtained in the end were 
given slaps on the wrist), ten of the educators were handed out long prison 
sentences: for three of the defendants, seven years; and for the rest, one to two 
years. Former Martin Luther King, Jr. aide (and former Mayor of Atlanta) 
Andrew Young spoke on their behalf during the trial. He told the judge that 
the real problem was the irrationality of the new standardized tests and the 
dire social consequences of this onerous ‘system. Young quoted King as 
saying: “When people are placed in darkness, crimes will be committed. The 
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guilty are those who created the darkness” (“Nine Atlanta Educators in Test- 
Cheating Case Are Sentenced to Prison,” Washington Post, April 15, 2015, 
http://washingtonpost.com; “Show Trial Ends with Prison for Educators 
Who Wouldnt Confess,” Hatuey’s Ashes, April .15, 2015, 
http://hatueysashes. blogspot.com). oa 

This system is being extended from K-12 to colleges and universities. 
David Coleman, the private entrepreneur and non-educator, who is known as . 
the “architect of the Common Core,” is now president of the College Board 
where he is helping to align the SATs and other assessments and college 
admittance procedures with the Common Core related tests—in order to 
restructure the entire U.S. education system from top to bottom. 

One reason that this restructuring of U.S. education has been so hard to 
fight is that it has been difficult for defenders of public education to ascertain 
the networks and structures that are involved in the educational “reform” 
juggernaut—one being imposed simultaneously in every school district, every 
school, and every classroom in the country. Much of the critical decision- ' 
making has been done behind closed doors—with, pseudo-public 
organizations, like the National Governors Association, which owns the 
copyright to the Common Core Standards, giving the whole enterprise an air 
of legitimacy. An inside player in this has been the Hoover Institution’s Eric 
Hanushek, who, with big money backers, has been promoted in countless 
quasi-public committee hearings as the national authority on “doing less with 
more”—falsely claiming, in the face of all genuine educational research, that 
neither class-size nor the amount of money spent per student have any 
appreciable effect on educational performance. 

The good news is that the roles played by Gates, Coleman, Hanushek, * 
Jeb Bush, and numerous others have now been thoroughly unmasked—in an 
invaluable book by Mercedes K. Schneider, A Chronicle of Echoes: Who's 
Who in the Implosion of American Public Education (Information Age 
Publishing, 2014). In our estimation Schneider’s book is right at the top with 
Naomi Klein’s This Changes Everything as one of the crucial movement 
books of our time. Schneider has a new book coming out from Teachers 


College Press this month, Common Core Dilemma: Who Owns Our Schools? 


my 


Johan Réckstrom of the Stockholm Resilience Center is famous as the 
leading developer of the planetary boundaries analysis that defines a “safe 
operating space” for humanity, and which has achieved worldwide 
prominence in leading scientific journals, such as Nature and Science. A new 
article he has cowritten, “Planetary Boundaries: Guiding Human 
Development on a Changing Planet,” appeared in Science on February 13, 
2015. In April, Réckstrom extended his analysis to address the scale of the 
social solutions required in an article for the Great Transition Initiative 
(GTD called “Bounding the Planet: Why We Need a Great Transition” 
(http://greattransition.org). MR editor John Bellamy Foster was one of those 
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invited to be part of a pre-publication discussion of Réckstrom’s article, and 
his commentary piece was published on the GTI webpage simultaneously 
with Réckstrom’s. A link to Réckstrom’s piece, Foster's commentary, and a 
short introduction by Ian Angus can be found at “What Strategy for an 
Ecological. ‘Great Transition’?” on the Climate and Capitalism website 
(http://climateandcapitalism.com). 
AQ 

With the death of Eduardo Galeano on Apni 13, 2015, Monthly 
Review, Monthly Review Press, and the world as a whole lost one of its 
greatest writers and fighters for social justice. Galeano will always be 
remembered for his most celebrated work, Open Veins of Latin America, the 
English edition of which was published by Monthly Review Press. In her 
foreword to the 1997 edition, Isabelle Allende wrote: “After the military coup 
of 1973 I could not take much with me: some clothes, family pictures, a small 
bag of dirt from my garden, and two books: an old edition of the Odes by 
Pablo Neruda and the book with the yellow cover, Las Venas Abiertas de 
América Latina.” Monthly Review Press also published Galeano’s Days and 
Nights of Love and War. In remembering him here we would like point to the 
famous line in the concluding paragraph of Open Veins, which we believe 
encapsulates the meaning of his lifework and his life itself: “All memory is 


subversive, because it is different, and likewise any program for the future.” 


ya 


Continued from page (o 
The claim of a legal provision of "health care for all" is a fraud. The 


* phenomenon of non-compliance by many corporate hospitals of their 


obligation to treat poor patients free of charge despite availing of huge public 
subsidies has been well documented. ` 

In. fact structural adjustment programs in all sectors are gathering 
steam—recently published Interim Report of the Committee for Mobilization 
of Resources for Major Railway Projects and Restructuring of Railway 
Ministry and Railway Board is an addition to this for the privatization in the 
garb of PPP model. Each individual policy proposal by the government is 
intertwined with neo-liberal policy framework. It is time not only to expose, 
but rather to incriminate, the ruling classes for the unbearable misery faced by 
a huge section of Indian population. The outcome of this process, so visibly 
under way, is clear. A "first world" population, comfortable and relatively 
long-lived and healthy, surrounded by the great mass of the miserable, short- 
lived and sick, whose bodies are "harvested" and subjected to "clinical testing" 
that should not ethically be performed even on rodents. And this "free market" 
eae described, for those who will believe anything, as "Universal Health | 
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cause. It states —”The private sector growth cannot be seen merely as a 
consequence of limited public sector investment. The Government has had an 
active policy in the last 25 years of building a positive economic climate for the 
health care industry. Amongst these measures are lower direct taxes; higher 
depreciation in medical equipment; Income Tax exemptions for 5 years for 
rural hospitals; custom duty exemptions for imported equipment that are 
lifesaving; Income Tax exemption for Health Insurance; and active 
engagement through publicly financed health insurance which now covers 
almost 27% of the population. Further forms of assistance are preferential and 
subsidized allocation of land that has been acquired under the public 
acquisitions Act, and the subsidized education for medical, nursing and other 
paramedical professional graduating from government institutions and who 
constitute a ‘significant proportion of the human resources that work for the 
private sector; and the provision for 100% FDI.” (page-9) 
These excerpts from Draft National Health Policy 2015 are sufficient to 
gauge the essence of the policy, i-e. making health a tool that, while providing 
` the latest medical benefits to those with money to pay, will open the previously 
public sphere to corporate neo-liberal looting. The entire approach represents 
an extension of the fragmented individualist world view that underlies 
neoliberalism down into the practice of medicine, with detrimental results even 
to those able to afford its latest advances. As Jill A. Fisher elaborated in the 
article ‘Coming Soon to a Physician Near You: Medical Neoliberalism and 
Pharmaceutical Clinical Trials’—“on the institutional level, medical 
neoliberalism is characterized by a commodification of health that transform 
individuals from patients to consumers.... on the cultural level, through ti: $: 
process of making health care a commodity medical neoliberalism also, * 
commodifies the body itself. Medical neoliberalism fragments the body by’ 
homing in on specific problem areas with or within the body to the detriment 
of holistic analysis. The’ implication of this fragmentation is that body parts 
are seen in terms of the products designed to maintain, cure, or enhance them. 

` Potential dangers of this consumerist mode of fragmentation are new 
perceptions of disability and the rise of “technoluxe” and transhumanist 
models of medicine in which the focus is no longer on health per se but on 
enhancement of the body.” (http://www-nchi.nlm.nih.gov/pmdarticles 
/PMC3092550/) 

But the ugly truth of a damaged medicine, available only to those with 
money to afford it, has to: be masked with some sugar ‘coated promises for the. _ 
consumption of public, and so the coinage of the term “Universal Health © 
Care” with PPP as the main plank. The whole system is proposed to be 
based on insurance—either public or private. And “as part of reorienti 
public hospitals, it is proposed that rather than being viewed as providers o 
free healthcare, they shall be viewed as part of a “tax financed single payed 
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healthcare system” wherein they shall be remunerated through prepayment 
akin to commercial insurance—a method that has been deemed “cost 
effective” in providing for the healthcare ‘needs of the population.” (Draft 
National Health Policy 2015: Æ Public Health Analysis, Mohan Rao, 
Prachin Godajkar, Rama Baru, Ramila Bisht; Ritu Priya Mehrotra, Rajib 
Dasgupta, Sunita Reddy, Vikas Bajpai, APRIL 25, 2015 vol | no.17 EPW 
Economic & Political Weekly). 

‘In’ fact the policy is a web of hypocnitical verbiage to hide two 
contradictions—(1) irreconcilable contradiction between the private sector 
healthcare, with corporatised tertiary care hospitals as its highest form, and the 
public sector healthcare (including all primary, secondary and tertiary care - 


E institutions) to serve the healthcare’ needs of all the people—or, in essence, the 


. motive of “profit maximisation” of the private’ sector, and the “need to serve 
all ‘irrespective of the ability to pay” of the public sector. (2) Contradiction 
_ between the healthcare needs of the’ affluent sections .and those of the masses, 
~ that is, class interests in healthcare provisioning. (Ibid). The motive behind the -` 

', "Universal Heath Care with PPP" slogan becomes clear from IMF’s own - 
analysis of the origin of PPPs in health care:— “...PPPs began to emerge 
significantly as a means cf obtaining private sector capital and management 
expertise for infrastructure investment, both to carry on where privatization 
had left off and as an alternative where there’ had been obstacles to 

. privatization. After a modest start, a wave of PPPs is now beginning to sweep 
the world.” (http://www .imf.org/extemal/np/fad/2004/pifp/eng/03 1204.htm). 

Imrana Qdadeer exposes the hypocrisy: "recommendations for 
UHC.. „entail further abdication of the State's responsibility i in health care 

; Mh | the emphasis shifting from public provisioning of services to merely : 
-ensuring universal access to services. Acts of commission (recommendations 
for public private partnership [PPPs], definition and provision of an essential 
Health package to vulnerable populations to ensure universal access to care) 

- and omission (silence maintained on tertiary care) will eventually strengthen 
the private and corporate sector at the cost of the public health care services 
and access to care for the marginalized. Thus, the current UHC strategy uses 
equity as a tool for promoting the private sector in medical care rather than 

- health for all.” ( Qadeer I. ‘Universal health care in-India: Panacea for 
whom?, Indian J Public Health 2013;57:225-30) ` 

’ For sake of debate on health security for the poor it is argued that 
insurance schemes are introduced to take care of the treatment of poor such as 
the Rashtriya Swasthya Bima Yojana (RSBY) at the national level, the 
Yeshasvini scheme in Karnataka, Kudumbasree in Kerala, and ‘the 
Aarogyasri (Rajiv Aarogyasri © Community Health Insurance 
Scheme—RACHI) in Andhra Pradesh that was launched to extend | 
coverage to workers in tke informal sector. But in a study, Aarogyasri Scheme ., 

_n Andhra Pradesh, India: Some Critical Reflections, published in Social ` 
Change, 43,.2 (2013): 245-261 by Sunita Reddy and Immaculate Mary, 
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facts were decried that reveal the truth: S 
e The Aarogyasri scheme started in 2007 as a political move, and is 
continuing and „praised as one of the most effective ways of treating 

. tertiary, curative, largely surgeries and therapies for BPL population and 

is completely sponsored by the state. 

e Media reports indicate that there is a widespread culture of irrational 
investigations, unnecessary surgical procedures, excessive influence of | 
pharmaceutical companies on prescnbing doctors through medical 
_representatives, inflation of hospitalisation bills, holding patients for longer 
periods to claim higher reimbursement, etc, in various hospitals. These 
unethical practices had become so rampant that in 2011 the state 
government stopped payments and launched punitive action against 66 
hospitals for committing irregularities while offering treatment to patients 
under the Aarogyasri health insurance scheme. 

e Aarogyasri in AP shows that the corporate hospitals handle he biggest, 
share of the catastrophic illness cases but that there is no provision for out: ` 
patient treatment of everyday illnesses that affect the working capacity of 
the patient. The focus on tertiary health care to the exclusion of all other. 
forms of medical assistance leads to an inefficient medical care model with 
a low level of real impact on meeting the needs of health care and the 
health of the population 

© After 18 months of implementation of the RACHI scheme, it was-noted 
that Rs.274 crores went to private hospitals and the share of the 
government hospital in the scheme was only Rs.34 crores. Of the Rs.274. 
crores spent on the scheme, Rs.135 crores went to cardiac surgeries alone’ 
(The Hindu, 2008a). 

@ Of the total Rs.4,729 crores claimed, the corporate/private hospitals have 
the highest share of almost 77.3 per cent; that is, Rs.3,656 crores and the 
share of the government hospitals is only Rs. 1,073 crores. ; 

@ The Planning Commission observed that these insurance schemes are 
turning out to be a ‘cash cow’ for the corporate hospitals. Even though this 
scheme helped some poor families to undergo surgeries, the fact is that the 
private hospitals were making money through excessive reimbursement by 
the state government (Times of India, 201 1). 

e Contrary to the core ethical principles for the partnerships, beneficence 
` Goint gains), in this case the state is bearing the whole cost, and equity is 
defeated, where there are no fair retums in proportion to investment, 
instead over-medicalisation and unnecessary surgeries are being carried 
out. Control is in the hands of corporate/ private hospitals which lobby for 
the schemes continuation and inclusion of maximum number of surgeries. 
This has only served the corporate/private hospitals and resulted in 
complete neglect of primary and secondary care. 
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oS medicines ‘and medical practices, trials that as conducted. in, , India often 
would not be permitted in the nations where the tested medicinés are 
intended to be: sold. A report published in The Times of India 
- says[]"Despite clinical trials coming under scrutiny in various courts, little 
has changed on ‘the ground. At least 370 deaths have been reported during 
- clinical trials in India since February 2013, but compensation has been paid 
in only 2 | cases, according to government data. The amount ranged from Rs- 
4 lakh to Rs 40 lakh, a senior official told TOI” 
(http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/india/3 70-die-in-clinical-trials-in-2- 
. years-kin-of-only-2 | -get-compeisation/articleshow/455 16891 cms) i 
i The next step in this process'is the glorification of the rapid, dare we say 
cancerous, growth of a private medical system providing i its services to the, 
minority who can afford them. The Draft National Health Policy 2015 
shamelessly boasts of "the. emergence of a robust [private] health care 
industry growing at 15%. ‘compound annual growth rate (CAGR),. This 
represents twice the rate of growth in all services and thrice the-national 


economic growth rate.” (page-3) ‘And the role of the neoliberal regime, - 


under both coalitions, is undisguised: “Engaging and supporting the growth | 
of the health care industry has been an important element of public policy. 
- The private health care industry is valued at $40 billion and is projected to 

` grow to $ 280 billion by 2020 as per market sources. The current growth 
rate of this perennially and most rapidly growing area of the economy, the 
healthcare industry, at 14% is projected to be 21% in the next decade. Even 
during the global recession of 2008, this sector remunned relatively recession- 
proof.” (page-9) Nor is there any hesitation about the dominating role in this _ 
process of imperial monopoly capital: “Indeed in one year alone 2012-1 3-as 
per market sources the private. health care industry attracted over 2 billion - 


dollars’ of FDI much of it as venture capital. For International. ‘Finance aA 


‘Corporation, the section of the World Bank investing in private sector, the- 
- Indian private health care industry is the second highest destination for its ` 
global investments in health.” (page-9) ; . 
In step with continual and intentional neglect of public health sysiem;. l 
private capital has massively invaded the health’ sectorf]not only as big 
corporate chains of hospital but also as the nursing home, polyclinic, and 
diagnostic centres in almost every town of India. Anyone can geta feel of this - 
from the advertisements in almost all form of media at all levels[]local, 
regional and national. The present draft is open about the process and its 
continued on page 62 - 
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